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During  a  field  training  exercise,  this  antiaircraftsman  takes  time  out  to 
eot  a  hot  meal  on  the  spot.  Below  —  How  to  see,  but  not  be  seen  — 
basic  principle  in  the  rifleman's  knack  of  concealment 
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THE  BIG  RED  ONE 
1st  Infantry  Division 


BEYOND  THE  CALL  .  . 
A  DATE  AT  THE  "Y" 
"OPERATION  LOOKOUT' 


PRIVATE  TO  GENERAL 
The  Story  of 
Alvan  C.  Gillem,  Jr. 


TOP-NOTCH  TECHNICAL  TALENT 
B-36  Flight  Engineers 


THE  ARMORED  SCHOOL 
SNOW-TRAINED  "POLAR  BEARS' 


THIS  MONTH'S  COVER 

Kodachrome  by  Capt.  Richard  F.  Tobin 


This  medium  tank 
crew  of  the  Army 
Field  Forces  is  ready 
to  roll.  Hours  of 
schooling  and  weeks 
of  training  have  made 
tankers  like  these 
among  the  finest  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  United 
States  Army.  Each 
man  is  a  specialist, 
schooled  to  do  his  job 
in  teammate  style. 
For  pictures  of  Army 
tankers  in  training, 
see  Pages  16  thru  18. 
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It  is  hoped  that  several  persons  will  see 
this  magazine.  Please  pass  this  copy  along! 


The  tense  moment  before  a  field  artillery 
howitzer  spews  its  high  explosive  shell  is 
reflected  in  the  faces  of  these  soldiers 
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1st  Infantry  Division 


,"\'V7’7’HENEVER  and  wherever  Army  men  gather, 

\  X/  whether  in  barracks  or  service  clubs,  in  Europe 

V  ▼  or  the  Orient,  the  conversation  usually  drifts  to 
discussions  of  tours  of  duty,  to  the  recounting  of  personal 
experiences  and,  almost  invariably,  to  recollections  of  various 
military  organizations.  It  is  inevitable  that  boastful  mention 
is  made  of  the  "Daddy  of  ’em  all”  —  the  1st  Infantry 
Division. 

Oldest  active  division  in  the  Army  today,  the  "Fighting 
First”  was  organized  in  1917  and  in  June  of  that  year 
landed  in  France  —  the  first  American  force  to  reach  foreign 
soil  in  World  War  I.  The  division  matched  its  1917  record 
in  World  War  II  when,  in  November  1942,  it  pushed  its 
full  force  onto  the  beach  at  Oran  in  North  Africa. 

Today,  with  elements  of  the  division  located  in  a  wide- 
range  pattern  that  almost  completely  covers  the  U.  S.  Zone 
of  Germany,  men  of  the  "Big  Red  One”  look  back  on,  and 
boast  of,  a  combat  record  that  traces  an  amazing  trail  through 
both  World  Wars.  Soissons,  Cantigny,  Meuse- Argonne,  and 
St.  Mihiel  are  famous  Division  battles  of  World  War  I 
which  are  balanced  by  equally  famous  engagements  in 
World  War  II,  such  as  Oran,  Tunisia,  Sicily,  Omaha  Beach, 
Aachen,  Hurtgen  Forest,  Remagen  Bridgehead,  and  the 
Hartz  Mountains. 

The  "First”  is  not,  however,  content  to  rest  on  its  laurels. 


Instead,  it  has  assumed  a  new,  difficult,  and  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  postwar  role.  As  a  combat-trained  infantry  division, 
presently  stationed  in  Europe  under  the  command  of  Maj. 
Gen.  John  E.  Dahlquist,  it  has  become  one  of  the  Army’s 
foremost  mediums  for  thoroughly  indoctrinating  recruits 
from  the  States  in  vital  infantry,  artillery,  and  armored 
cavalry  techniques  under  simulated  battle  conditions.  These 
recruits  are  usually  assigned  to  one  of  the  division’s  famed 
regiments  —  the  16th,  the  18th',  the  26th  —  or  the  division 
artillery  or  other  units  which  list  a  battle  record  dating  back 
to  the  Revolutionary  War. 

By  virtue  of  General  Dahlquists  keen  interest  in  the 
soldiers’  welfare,  a  continuing  program  of  diversified  activ¬ 
ities  is  maintained  by  Special  Services  within  the  division. 
Frequent  tours  are  made  to  such  world-famous  spots  as 
Salzburg,  scene  of  the  famed  annual  music  festival,  and 
Berchtesgaden,  with  its  infamous  history  and  breathtaking 
scenery,  including  Hitler’s  famous  "Eagle’s  Nest,”  now  a 
restaurant  operated  by  the  Army.  Division  headquarters  at 
Grafenwohr  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  year-round  resort 
country,  with  Garmisch,  site  of  the  1936  Winter  Olympics, 
close  by  in  the  Bavarian  Alps. 

These  recreational  possibilities  only  supplement  the  many 
regular  services  maintained  at  the  troops’  home  quarters 
which  include  well-stocked  libraries,  complete  athletic  equip¬ 
ment  and  facilities,  and  conveniently  located  theaters,  serv- 

When  the  ammo  bearer  lets  go  of  that  mortar 
shell  it'll  hit  the  firing  pin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  and,  whammo!  Gunner  ducks  to  avoid  blast 
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The  Tankers  pass  in  review  —  A 
battalion  of  M2's  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Big  Red  One  force 


The  American  way  —  1st  Infantrymen  talk  it  over  with  Everett 
M.  Dirksen  (III.)  when  the  former  Congressman  was  chairman 
of  the  Joint  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
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Their  field  problem  over,  these  riflemen  of  the  1st  Infantry 
Division  present  a  pictorial  study  in  facial  emotions  aboard 
their  military  truck.  Left:  Back-blast  kicks  up  dust  behind 
a  jeep  from  which  a  recoilless  rifle  has  been  fired 
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:e  clubs,  snack  bars,  and  post  exchanges.  All  of  these  off- 
uty  attractions  bring  about  a  pleasing  balance  to  the  impor- 
int  daily  training  program. 

In  the  main,  that  program  comprises  individual,  small, 
nd  large  group  training,  culminating  in  large-scale,  com- 
aand-wide  field  maneuvers  which  utilize  troops  and  equip- 
nent  from  almost  all  military  organizations  in  the  U.  S. 
'one.  From  the  moment  the  "alert”  is  sounded,  elements  of 
he  division  revert  to  combat  operational  status  with  a  prear- 
anged  plan  for  moving  out  hastily  put  into  action.  Troops 
re  grouped  and  briefed.  Equipment  is  given  a  final  check, 
’hen,  huge  convoys  begin  a  roaring-paced  procession 
lirough  the  quiet  German  countryside,  creating  scenes  re- 
nindful  of  the  early  spring  days  of  1945. 

Last  fall,  nearly  20,000  men  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division 
'layed  an  important  role  in  "Exercise  Harvest”  —  a  com¬ 
mand,  combined  realistic  maneuver  with  units  of  the  Army, 
4avy,  and  Air  Force.  In  this  "war  game”  there  was  a  "shoot- 
ng  foe”  to  overcome  and,  although  only  blank  ammunition 
yas  fired,  men  of  the  "First,”  together  with  other  defenders, 
howed  the  observers  how  quickly  an  aggressor  force  could 
>e  routed. 

It  was  during  these  extensive  field  maneuvers  that  the 
ivision  soldier  gained  invaluable  training  in  all  phases  of 
ombat  techniques.  Hundreds  of  supporting  USAF  planes 
oared  out  of  the  sky  in  simulated  strafing  and  bombing 
tracks  to  supply  a  realistic  phase  that  taught  recruit  and 
eteran  alike  the  importance  of  a  full  knowledge  of  proper 
actics  under  fire.  Advanced  problems  of  intelligence  and 
econnaissance  brought  into  play  every  small  detail  of  basic 
tudy.  Positions  of  defense  were  maintained  along  historic 
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An  infantryman  and  his  bazooka,  one  man  powerhouse.  He 
stops  tanks  and  blasts  prepared  defense  positions,  and  is  a 
hard-hitting  member  of  the  team.  Below  —  An  intent  lieutenant 
and  his  driver  study  the  situation  "up  front"  during  maneuvers 
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rivers  and  streams,  and  "offensive”  moves  were  made  through 
equally  historic  cities  and  towns. 

Commanding  generals  for  "Exercise  Harvest”  left  no 
opportunities  unexplored  in  their  efforts  to  instill  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  grim  reality  to  the  problem.  Realism  was  aided  in 
this  maneuver  by  the  soldiers’  awareness  of  their  location. 

The  history  of  America  has  paced  the  history  of  some  of 
the  units  of  the  present-day  1st  Infantry  Division.  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  a  captain  in  command  of  D  Battery  of  the 
5  th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  in  1776,  directed  seacoast  firing 
in  New  York  Harbor.  The  16th  Regiment  has  won  honors 
in  all  wars  from  1789.  The  18th  Regiment  was  organized 
during  the  War  of  1812.  A  new  "recruit”  to  the  division  is 
the  26th  Regiment  which  dates  only  to  1902  but  whose 
record  as  a  fighting  force  is  parallel  to  those  of  the  others. 

The  traditions  born  of  such  famous  regiments  have  been 
part  of  the  "First’s”  tremendous  appeal.  New  soldiers  like 
being  teammates  in  this  "Big  Red  One.”  And  it  isn’t 
long  before  the  division’s  motto  is  well  understood  by  newly 
assigned  recruits  — 

"No  mission  too  difficult;  no  sacrifice  too  great:  duty 
first.” 


They  know  how  to  ploy,  too  —  Big  Red  One  men  on  leave  relax  at  a 
famous  resort  near  Garmisch,  Germany.  Hotel  is  soldier's  rest  center 


SFC  Frank  H.  Owens,  Alexandria,  Va.,  an  out¬ 
standing  soldier  of  the  1st  Division,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  his  eighth  year  of  service.  He  is  a  Silver  Star 
combat  veteran  and  also  won  the  Bronze  Star 
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Beyond  the  Call..." 


CARLTON  W.  BARRETT,  a  Medal  of  Honor  winner, 
was  a  patient  in  January  1945  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.  Now,  five  years 
later  as  a  sergeant,  he  is  assigned  to  the  same  hospital  as 
supply  technician  for  the  Basic  Science  Section  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department  Research  and  Graduate  School. 

The  story  of  this  outstanding  soldier  goes  back  to  1940, 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  when  Sergeant  Barrett  joined  the  Army 
and  saw  duty  with  the  1st  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Hamil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  He  remained  with  that  organization  until  after 
the  D-Day  invasion  of  Normandy. 

It  was  during  the  height  of  the  "Omaha  Beachhead” 
struggle  that  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  gallant  soldier 
and  a  credit  to  his  military  training.  The  citation  for  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  presented  in  Paris,  commends  Sergeant 
Barrett,  then  a  private  with  Headquarters  Company,  18th 
Infantry  Regiment,  1st  Infantry  Division,  thusly: 

"For  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  on  June  6,  1944,  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Laurent-sur-Mer,  France.  On  the  morning  of 
D-Day,  landing  in  the  face  of  extremely  heavy  enemy  fire, 
he  was  forced  to  wade  ashore  through  neck-deep  waters. 
Disregarding  the  personal  danger,  he  returned  to  the  surf 
again  and  again  to  assist  his  floundering  comrades  and 
save  them  from  drowning.  Refusing  to  remain  pinned  down 
by  the  intense  barrage  of  small  arms  and  mortar  fire  poured 
at  the  landing  points,  Private  Barrett  saved  many  lives  by 
carrying  casualties  to  an  evacuation  boat  lying  offshore.  In 


addition  to  his  assigned  mission  as  a  guide,  he  carried  dis¬ 
patches  the  length  of  the  fire-swept  beach;  he  assisted  the 
wounded;  he  calmed  the  shocked;  he  arose  as  a  leader  in  the 
stress  of  the  occasion. 

"His  coolness  and  his  dauntless,  daring  courage  while 
constantly  risking  his  life  during  a  period  of  many  hours 
had  an  inestimable  effect  on  his  comrades  and  is  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.” 

Sergeant  Barrett  has  traveled  extensively  while  in  the 
Army.  Aside  from  his  oversea  duty,  he  has  been  stationed 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Fort  Riley,  Kans.;  and  is  now  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  has  been  to  Africa  and  Europe,  and 
has  also  seen  much  of  his  own  country.  Young  men  who 
enlist  in  the  Army  now  have  the  same  opportunities  to 
travel,  to  learn  new  skills,  and  to  enjoy  the  companionship 
and  competitive  spirit  found  among  various  units. 

During  one  year  spent  as  a  civilian,  Sergeant  Barrett 
carefully  considered  the  advantages  offered  by  service  in 
the  Regular  Army.  Giving  thought  to  the  opportunities  for 
advancement  and  educational  programs,  he  chose  the  Army 
as  a  career. 

The  example  set  by  this  heroic  soldier  may  serve  to 
inspire  young  men  who  have  graduated  from  high  school 
and  who  want  to  begin  an  active  career.  They  can  learn 
much  from  men  like  Sergeant  Barrett;  from  men  who  have 
gone  through  war  and  peace  and  emerged  victorious. 
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By  Sgt.  James  T.  Reynolds 

TYPICAL  of  off-dury  conversations  heard  at  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  stations  in  this 
country  and  overseas  is  the  greeting,  "Hi,  Jim, 
where’ya  going  tonight?'  The  answer  in  many  instances: 
"Thought  I’d  go  over  to  the  Y’  —  they’re  putting  on  a  3-act 
comedy  that  I’d  like  to  see.”  The  "Y”  in  this  case  refers 
to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

The  Armed  Services  Department  of  this  organization 
conducts  many  off-duty  activities  for  men  and  women  of 
the  Services,  from  dramatic  events,  beach  parties,  concerts, 
and  dances  to  athletics,  hobby  shops,  and  sightseeing  tours. 

During  the  war  years,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  cooperated  with  the 
United  Service  Organizations  (USO)  in  providing  a  "home 
away  from  home”  for  millions  of  servicefolk.  From  1942 
to  1948,  nearly  46,000,000  visits  were  made  to  568  clubs 
and  Armed  Services  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  permanent  branches  of 
the  celebrated  "Y.”  There  is  one  at  Governors  Island,  N.  Y., 
which  just  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  of  service  to 
military  personnel.  And  there  is  one  near  the  Navy  Yard  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It,  too,  has  seen  50  years  of  faithful  assis¬ 
tance  to  sailors  and  marines. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  these  branches  which  have  served 
so  many  for  such  a  long  time  is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.,  presently  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  Field 
Forces.  This  branch  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  to 
show  motion  pictures  to  servicemen,  in  1909.  Now  there 
are  bowling  alleys,  billiard  room,  swimming  pool,  shower 
room,  handball  court,  and  four  classrooms  at  this  "Y.” 

But  their  activities  are  not  limited  to  the  United 
States,  alone  —  its  scope  is  world-wide.  England,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  have  branches  of  this  organization.  Medi¬ 
terranean  ports  have  organized  Armed  Services  Civilian 
Committees,  which,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
provide  recreation  for  Navy  personnel  visiting  these  locali¬ 
ties.  Many  different  forms  of  pleasant  diversion  are  pro¬ 
vided  when  the  fleet  is  in  port.  Greece  and  Turkey  also 
have  "Y”  centers  for  personnel  of  the  Services,  as  do  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  other  Pacific  posts. 

From  Alaska  to  the  Tropics,  and  at  stations  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  globe,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  working 
hand-in-hand  with  the  Special  Services  program  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  helping  to  make  the  servicemen’s  off-duty 
life  more  enjoyable. 

"Good  night,  Jim.  We  sure  had  fun  at  the  'Y,’  didn’t  we?” 


YMCA 
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This  spirited  basketball  game  could  be  a  typical  scene 
in  the  United  States  or  overseas,  as  most  Armed  Services 
YMCA's  provide  servicemen  with  fine  athletic  facilities 
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Pvt.  Carl  Case,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  is  shown  at  the 
Columbus,  Go.,  "Y"  as  he  pursues  his  horticultural 
hobby  of  growing  flowers  in  chemically  treated  sand 


Above:  Music  appreciation  classes  bring  information  on  composers  and 
their  works  to  those  who  enjoy  the  classics.  Below:  A  friendly  game  of 
cards  can  be  played  at  almost  any  time  in  "Y's"  the  world  over 


Skis,  snowshoes,  and  toboggans  are  the  usual  im 
plements  of  locomotion  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo, 
where  winter  sports  are  popular 


Beach  parties  arc  arranged  frequently  to  mo 
e  Th  is  happy  group,  emerging  from  the  water 
It,  sports  and  ended  a  day  at  the  shore  with 
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A  young  housewife  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  fills  out 
an  application  form  to  volunteer  for  a  civilian  obser¬ 
vation  post.  She  will  scan  the  sky  for  "enemy"  planes 


As  committee  members  look  on.  Mayor  Donal  J 
Connolly  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  pledges  the  city's  whole 
hearted  support  in  its  aid  to  "Operation  Lookout' 
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A  monitoring  force  plots  the  positions  of  "attacking" 
planes.  Below,  left,  an  Air  Force  map  aids  civilian 
operators.  Right,  radar  helps  track  the  "enertiy"  planes 
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Lookout 


By  SFC  Walter  W.  Dowling 

PAUL  REVERE,  whose  warning  of  the  approach  of 
the  British  to  our  shores  in  1775  still  ranks  as  the 
most  famous  warning  in  American  history,  would 
have  been  gratified  at  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  large  numbers 
of  civilians  who  recently  participated  in  the  first  postwar 
test  of  the  Nation’s  aircraft  warning  services. 

The  shrill  whine  of  jet-propelled  fighter  planes,  roaring 
forth  to  meet  "enemy”  bombers  flying  toward  strategic  in¬ 
dustrial  targets  throughout  the  northeast  Atlantic  coastal  re¬ 
gion,  ushered  in  the  10-State  test  called  "Operation  Lookout.” 
Conducted  by  the  Continental  Air  Command,  and  using 
Air  Force,  Navy,  and  National  Guard  pilots  and  planes, 
the  test  marked  an  essential  development  in  augmenting  the 
national  security.  The  most  significant  aspect  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  the  fact  that  over  26,000  civilian  volunteers  gave 
their  time  and  services  to  make  it  a  success. 

More  than  1200  observation  posts  were  manned  by 
civilians  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  on  hilltops  and 
valleys  where  radar  is  undependable.  They  spotted  and 
tracked  planes  of  the  invading  "enemy”  air  fleet.  Through 
information  received  from  the  posts  and  also  from  radar 
detection  installations,  the  Air  Defense  headquarters  was 
able  to  direct  fast  interceptor  planes  in  lightning-fast  time 
toward  the  bomber  formations. 

The  complex  telephonic  network,  tying  together  the 
observation  posts,  filter  centers,  and  air  defense  control 
centers  throughout  the  test  area,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  "Operation  Lookout.”  As  the  reports 
were  phoned  in  from  the  field  by  the  alert  civilian  observers, 
they  were  plotted  on  a  panel  at  the  filter  center.  Filterers 
evaluated  the  information,  noting  accurately  the  raiding 
planes’  position,  direction,  altitude,  and  identification.  Only 
military  personnel  manned  the  radar  stations  and  air  defense 
control  centers,  in  the  interest  of  national  security. 

In  Pennsylvania,  one  civilian  was  so  alert  that  he  re¬ 
ported  to  a  filter  center  that  a  man  was  jumping  from 
a  plane  with  a  parachute,  flashing  the  information  even 
before  the  ripcord  was  pulled!  The  news  reached  the  master 
control  base  at  Mitchel  Field,  L.  I.,  before  the  jumper 
reached  the  ground.  Air  Force  officers  observed  that  such 
exemplary  speed  in  reporting  would  be  especially  valuable 
in  repulsing  enemy  glider  attacks. 

Calls  from  observers  cleared  through  switchboards  in  an 
average  of  approximately  31  seconds,  and  were  filtered  to 
control  bases  in  less  than  two  minutes.  It  was  estimated 
that  jet  planes  could  achieve  interception  of  enemy  bombers 
even  if  the  telephone  time  were  three  and  a  half  minutes. 

Althougli  World  War  I  posed  no  problem  of  a  possible 
attack  upon  the  United  States,  and  Japan  lost  its  opportunity 
to  attack  the  west  coast  after  Pearl  Harbor,  it  seems  virtually 
certain  that  our  country  would  be  attacked  if  a  third  World 
War  were  to  develop.  At  present,  the  ability  of  a  long- 


LOOKOUT  (Continued) 

range  bomber  to  reach  a  target  is  further  developed  than 
a  fighter  plane’s  ability  to  intercept  attack.  It  seems  in¬ 
evitable  that  some  proportion  of  well-planned  determined 
attacks  will  always  be  able  to  smash  through  outer  defenses. 

To  help  defeat  the  efFects  of  a  possible  enemy  penetra¬ 
tion,  the  Military  Establishment  is  depending  upon  active 
civilian  participation  to  aid  in  the  Nation's  defense.  It 
cannot  accomplish  that  defense  alone.  The  tremendous 
advantage  that  the  United  States  enjoys  in  its  superb  net¬ 
work  of  radio  and  telephone  communications  would  be 
wasted  unless  volunteer  civilian  spotters  master  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  warning  systems  and  make  them  effective. 

After  evaluating  the  lessons  learned  in  "Operation  Look¬ 
out,”  Air  Force  officials  estimated  that  a  force  of  100,000 
civilian  volunteers,  5,000  observation  posts,  25  filter  centers, 
and  10  master  control  bases  would  be  needed  to  blanket  the 
United  States  with  an  effective  air  raid  warning  system.  The 
volunteer  spotters  would  have  to  be  drawn  from  the  areas 
in  which  they  lived  and  worked.  The  Military  Establishment 
cannot  spare  the  personnel  to  ensure  the  success  of  this 
vital  warning  mission. 

The  vast  scope  of  modern  warfare  demands  that  all 
Americans  assume  a  high  degree  of  individual  responsibility 
both  for  themselves  and  for  their  country.  But  civilian 
participation  in  guarding  the  country’s  security  is  nothing 
new  in  our  history.  Embattled  farmers  and  armed  merchant¬ 
men  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  were  more 
than  just  types.  They  were  symbolic  of  the  Nation’s  will 
to  safeguard  its  great  institutions. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  Americans  are  living  up  to  their 
priceless  heritage  and  are  doing  everything  in  their  power 
to  bolster  the  defenses  of  the  United  States  against  the 
attack  of  any  aggressor.  That  is  the  American  way. 


Pilots  and  air  crews  were  thoroughly  briefed  before  taking 
off  in  "Operation  Lookout."  Above,  a  squadron  commander 
talks  to  his  "jet  jockeys"  at  Otis  Air  Force  Base  on  Cape  Cod 


Scenes  like  these  were  indicative  of 
the  teamwork  in  "Operation  Look¬ 
out/'  as  mechanics  worked  to  "keep 
'em  flying."  Above:  A  ground  crew 
changes  a  B-29  tire.  Left:  Flight  line 
mechanics  change  an  F-84  jet  engine 


PRIVATE  TO  GENERAL 


AN  OFFICIAL  biography  relates  that  Alvan  C.  Gillem, 
Jr.,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  17th  Infantry  in  the 
1  \  year  1910,  and  five  short  paragraphs  later  concludes: 

"He  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
May  3,  1945.” 

What  a  life  story  to  boil  down  to  a  single  sheet  of  text! 
But  ask  some  of  the  old-timers  who  have  soldiered  with 
the  General  since  the  beginning  of  his  active,  37-year 
career  and  they  will  recall  that  even  as  a  private  he  had  set 
his  sights  on  the  stars  of  generalship.  They  could  tell  you 
the  interesting  chapter  of  that  first  year,  which  was  a  short 
time,  especially  in  those  days,  for  a  private  to  win  a  com¬ 
mission.  But  young  Gillem  made  it  in  that  brief  span,  when 
he  was  only  23  years  old.  He  became  a  second  lieutenant  of 
Infantry.  He  was  on  the  way. 

Lieutenant  General  Gillem  has  run  the  gamut  of  Army 
command,  from  promotion  to  promotion,  with  steadfast  pur¬ 
pose.  He  is  that  kind  of  a  man,  persevering  and  tenacious. 
Even  as  a  youth  he  must  have  visualized  the  long,  tough 
road  he  intended  to  travel.  He  was  preparing  for  it,  before 
he  entered  the  Army,  at  the.  University  of  Arizona  and  the 
University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.  In  his  college  days 
he  was  quarterbacking  a  championship  football  team,  just  as 
today  he  is  quarterbacking  the  crack  Third  Army,  of  which 
he  is  the  commander. 

He  has  soldiered  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Mexico, 
Siberia,  and  China  and  many  places  that  the  two  World 
Wars  took  a  fighting  man.  He  was  on  the  high  road  to 
command  responsibility  during  the  first  World  War  when 
he  organized  and  commanded  a  machine-gun  battalion. 

In  1926  General  Gillem  was  graduated  from  The  Army 
War  College.  He  had  learned  his  job  with  a  thoroughness, 
and  he  was  soon  ready  to  teach  others.  For  five  years,  from 
1930,  he  served  as  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  and  for  the  next  four  and  a 


half  years  was  an  instructor  at  The  Infantry  School,  Fort 
Benning,  Ga. 

With  the  ominous  signs  of  world-wide  conflict  which 
prefaced  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  General  Gillem  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  66th  Armored  Regiment  when  the 
Armored  Force  was  created  in  1940. 

The  doughboy  of  1910  had  become  an  expert  in  the  use 
of  armor.  The  Army  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  in  1941,  and  he  assumed  command  of  the  2d 
Armored  Brigade.  In  April  of  the  same  year  he  became 
commander  of  the  3d  Armored  Division  and  a  short  three 
months  later  he  was  made  a  major  general. 

For  the  next  five  years  the  story  of  Lieutenant  General 
Alvan  C.  Gillem,  Jr.,  is  an  inspiration  to  any  young  man 
just  starting  his  first  enlistment.  Late  in  1943  the  General 
took  command  of  the  XIII  Corps  and  went  overseas  with 
the  organization  in  July  1944,  serving  in  England,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany  until  July  1945,  when  the 
organization  was  redeployed  in  preparation  for  the  invasion 
of  Japan. 

He  left  the  XIII  Corps  in  August  1945  and  about  six 
months  later,  while  in  Washington  as  a  member  of  the 
Stilwell  Board  for  postwar  equipment,  he  was  called  to 
China  by  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  as  assistant  on  a  special 
Presidential  mission  to  attempt  to  end  the  civil  strife  then 
raging  in  that  country.  He  came  back  to  the  States  in  May 
1947,  after  serving  as  Commanding  General,  China  Theater, 
U.  S.  Forces  in  China,  and  China  Service  Command.  From 
October  1946  to  April  1947,  the  General  was  United  States 
Commissioner  of  the  Executive  Headquarters,  Peiping, 
China.  He  assumed  command  of  the  Third  Army,  now 
located  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  on  June  16,  1947. 

From  private  to  general  —  Alvan  C.  Gillem,  Jr.,  made 
it  —  so  set  your  sights  on  the  stars. 
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Top-Notcl 


THEY  say  that  most  airplanes  are  obsolete  "before 
they  leave  the  drawing  boards’’  because  it  usually 
takes  years  before  they  can  be  manufactured  on  a 
production  basis.  The  B-36,  certainly  an  innovation  and  a 
brilliant  engineering  achievement,  was  in  the  blueprint  stage 
before  World  War  II  and  yet  it  wasn’t  ready  for  combat 
until  after  the  shooting  war  had  stopped. 

But  that  isn’t  surprising  when  you  consider  the  amazing 
character  of  this  behemoth  of  the  skies.  The  B-36  is  so  long 
that  crewmen  travel  the  length  of  it  on  a  rail  scooter.  Its 
tail  surfaces  are  higher  than  a  4-story  building;  it  weighs 
163  tons.  The  230-foot-long  wings  and  even  the  cigar¬ 
shaped  fuselage  actually  flex  a  couple  of  feet  when  the  ship 
hits  rough  air.  These  astounding  statistics  are  virtually  end¬ 
less  and  are  radical  departures  from  those  of  previously 
known  types  of  aircraft  construction. 

And  after  the  sky  giant  is  built  and  it  is  standing  out 
there  on  the  flight  line  —  how  to  fly  it?  How  to  keep  it  in 
the  air  for  as  long  as  40  hours  at  a  time  as  an  efficient 
dreadnaught  of  the  global  airways?  What  about  the  men 
needed  to  bring  it  to  the  full  potentialities  of  its  powerful 
life? 

Surely,  if  it  takes  so  long  to  build  this  vastly  complicated, 
intricate,  and  delicate  but  tough  precision  machine,  its 
actual  operation  —  the  very  flying  of  it  —  looms  as  an 


By  S/Sgt.  Albert  T.  White 

equally  tough  assignment  for  the  men  who  become  the  B-36 
crews. 

Yet,  paradoxically  enough,  United  States  airmen  accom¬ 
plish  in  a  comparatively  few  short  weeks  their  part  of  a 
project  that  had  taken  approximately  five  years  to  ready 
for  them.  Always  noted  for  their  ingenuity,  but  more 
especially  for  their  notable  success  at  the  good  old  Ameri¬ 
can  custom  of  teamwork,  the  Air  Force  men  went  to  school 
and  buckled  down  to  a  job  that  called  for  perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  teamwork,  the  most  precise  cooperation,  ever  demanded 
of  man  in  any  engineering  field. 

The  first  teams  were  ready  for  the  field  within  eight  weeks 
after  they  donned  their  coveralls,  flight  jackets,  and  radio 
headsets  at  the  beginning  of  their  training  period.  Of  course, 
they  were  not  inexperienced  airmen  —  not  by  any  means. 
Selection  of  B-36  crews  was  made  from  the  top-notchers, 
the  men  who  had  been  in  the  big  jobs  like  the  B-29’s  and  , 
the  B-50’s. 

But  even  a  veteran  B-29  flight  engineer,  for  example 
works  in  transition  training  for  from  40  to  50  hours  in  the  i 
air  before  he  can  confidently  take  over  his  duties  on  a  B-36.  - 
Cooperation  or  teamwork  between  the  flight  engineer,  fre¬ 
quently  a  master  sergeant,  and  the  pilot  reaches  what  is 
perhaps  its  highest  degree  on  the  B-36  because  many  of  the 


Symbols  of  a  great  Nation  and  the  air 
power  that  is  peace  power  make  a 
graphic  picture  as  a  formation  of  B-36 
bombers  fly  over  the  Nation's  capitol 


tions  usually  done  by  the  pilot  in  smaller  aircraft  have 
taken  over  by  the  flight  engineer. 

ding  in  a  separate  compartment,  just  behind  the  pilot 
ropilot,  the  flight  engineer  faces  a  panel  of  more  than 
idred  gauges,  control  levers,  signals,  and  a  myriad  of 
instruments.  With  an  intercom  headset  clamped  over 
ead  and  a  "throat  mike"  strapped  around  his  neck,  the 
engineer  translates  into  instant  action  the  power,  trim, 
ynchronized  adjustments  called  for  by  the  man  up  front 
captains  the  airplane. 

;  watches  the  gauges  of  the  huge  gas  tanks,  which  hold 
uch  high-octane  gasoline  as  three  railroad  tank  cars: 

the  oil  pressure  on  each  of  six  engines;  checks 
der  head  temperatures  on  168  cylinders  with  the 
dexterity  of  a  six-armed  paperhanger;  and  keeps  an  eye 
ie  manifold  pressures,  as  well  as  many  other  readings. 

rluding  the  pilot,  copilot,  navigator,  bombardier,  flight 
ieer,  five  gunners,  and  four  relief  members,  the  B-36 
consists  of  14  while  the  big  plane  is  in  flight.  On  the 
id,  a  3 5 -man  crew  gives  the  craft  the  best  maintenance 
ble. 

1  of  the  men  on  this  great  team  enjoy  their  work  and 
uroud  to  be  teammates  on  the  largest  land-based 
>er  in  the  world. 


The  tunnel  subway,  only  route  be¬ 
tween  forward  and  aft  while  the  B-36 
is  in  flight.  Crewman,  left,  demon¬ 
strates  this  novel  means  of  travel 


Comes  "chow"  time  on  the  mammoth 
bomber  and  hot  food  is  ready.  S/Sgt. 
William  W.  Weaver  of  Chicago,  heats 
a  meal  in  the  plane's  portable  oven 


Some  of  the  dials,  gauges,  levers,  and  lights  hold  the  rapt  attention 
of  T/Sgt.  D.  W.  Aslin,  Fort  Worth,  B-36  engineer  in  flight 
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With  keen  attention,  these  students  at 
The  Armored  School  listen  to  a  critique 
following  a  field  problem  with  tanks 


THE  ARMORED 


SCHOOL 


THE  soldiers  who  wear  the  triangular  insigne  of  the  Armored 
Cavalry  soon  learn  at  The  Armored  School,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  that 
there’s  more  to  being  a  tank  man  than  riding  a  thundering  Sher¬ 
man  or  bowling  along  in  a  speedy  half-track.  They  learn  radio  communi¬ 
cations,  mechanics,  tactics,  administration,  and  all  the  other  important 
functions  of  a  big  team  geared  to  move  fast,  hit  hard,  and  accomplish 
any  given  mission. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  G.  Livesay,  Commanding  General  of  Fort  Knox, 
summed  it  up  when  he  said:  "Dedicated  to  the  purpose,  of  supremacy  for 
the  United  States  in  any  future  war,  The  Armored  School  is  unceasingly 
engaged  in  developing  armored  leadership  conscious  of  its  powerful  role 
in  the  Field  Forces  combat  team.” 

The  General’s  statement  was  a  strong  challenge  back  in  1940  when 
The  Armored  School  was  established,  but  the  issue  has  been  squarely  met 
by  an  average  of  more  than  11,000  graduates  a  year  ever  since.  The  school’s 
seven  separate  departments  cover  the  armored  field  from  basic  principles 
to  the  most  advanced  courses  which  prepare  officers  for  division  and  gen¬ 
eral  staff  assignments  and  noncommissioned  officers  for  leadership  and 
greater  responsibility. 

Accomplishments  of  the  school  are  more  reaching  than  the  statistics 
of  enrollment  indicate,  for  the  school’s  graduates  return  to  their  parent 
organizations  to  teach  their  fellow  tankers  all  that  they  have  learned 
about  armor.  Thus  the  latest  knowledge  and  techniques  of  up-to-date 
operations  filter  down  to  virtually  every  command,  including  National 
Guard  and  Organized  Reserve  Corps  units,  and  other  branches  of  the 
Services. 

In  addition  to  the  "book  lamin’  ”  aspects  of  the  course,  the  student 
also  gets  the  benefit  of  a  group  of  instructors  who  in  most  cases  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  put  their  academic  knowledge  to  the  victory  test  in 
actual  combat.  They  learn  the  practical  side  from  the  men  who  rode 


Maj.  Gen.  William  C.  Livesay, 
Commandant  of  The  Armored 
School,  began  his  military  career 
os  a  private  in  the  U.  S.  Army 


(Top)  "You  fired  it,  now  clean  it"  is  told  to  all  Armored  School  stu¬ 
dents.  (Center)  An  instructor  in  the  Tactics  Department  of  the  School 
uses  a  terrain  map  to  give  third  dimensions  to  field  maps.  (Bottom) 
It's  an  uphill  climb,  but  this  tank  will  moke  it 


v  yi 

with  Patton,  the  men  of  the  "Hell  on  Wheels”  2d  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  other  famed  armored  outfits,  whose  successes  in 
World  War  II  are  legendary. 

Within  the  school’s  six  academic  departments,  a  com¬ 
munications  course  for  officers  and  one  for  enlisted  men 
last  for  more  than  18  weeks  each.  They  review  basic  ele¬ 
ments  of  electricity,  radio,  study  wire  communications 
equipment  and  practical  work  in  installation,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  telephones,  switchboards,  and  other  items 
of  armored  communications  equipment.  The  course  in¬ 
cludes  the  study  of  Morse  international  code,  hand  signal¬ 
ing,  mapping,  teaching,  and  other  subjects.  And,  as  in  vir¬ 
tually  all  courses,  special  emphasis  is  placed  on  training 
for  leadership. 

Included  also  are  studies  for  officers  in  motor  and 
tracked  vehicles,  lasting  18^  weeks,  and  one  for  enlisted 
men  lasting  21  weeks.  A  special  course  is  given  when¬ 
ever  necessary  to  suit  the  needs  of  any  specific  group, 
emphasis  being  on  familiarization  with  vehicle  develop¬ 
ment  —  past,  present,  and  projected. 

Prerequisites  for  enlisted  men  in  the  motor  vehicle 
course  include  a  character  rating  of  excellent,  a  motor 
vehicle  operator’s  permit,  a  grammar  school  education  or 
equivalent,  a  minimum  of  one  year’s  experience  as  a  motor 
mechanic  in  civilian  life  or  completion  of  the  motor 
mechanics’  course  at  a  post  motor  school,  and  at  least  15 
months  to  serve  following  completion  of  the  course.  A 
candidate’s  desire  to  attend  the  course  is  most  important. 
That  item  heads  the  list. 

In  the  department  of  general  instruction,  students  taking 
the  integrated  courses  get  all  the  other  topics  which  do 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  other  academic  classes. 
Subjects  include  leadership,  field  engineering,  night  vision 
testmg  and  training,  interpretation  of  aerial  photographs, 
demolitions,  logistics,  mess  management,  and  many  other 
specialties  which  make  for  the  successful  operation  of  the 
armored  team. 

So  comprehensive  is  the  scope  of  armored  operations 
that  the  school  teaches  subjects  in  infantry,  artillery,  air 
transport,  and  amphibious  operations.  Weapons  and  gun¬ 
nery  are  also  important  phases  of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  average  of  11,000  students  which  the 
school  graduates  every  year  there  are  hundreds  of  others 
who  take  the  school’s  extension  course.  The  course  for 
enlisted  men  and  civilians,  known  as  the  10-series,  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  The  Ground  General  School.  It  is  designed 
to  assist  enlisted  men  and  qualified  civilians  in  preparing 
themselves  for  commissions  as  second  lieutenants,  and  in¬ 
cludes  all  basic  elements,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
school  of  the  soldier,  administration,  elementary  map  read¬ 
ing,  scouting  and  patrolling,  first  aid,  and  other  allied 
subjects. 

The  hand-picked  men  who  qualify  for  attendance  at 
The  Armored  School  become  tomorrow’s  leaders  in  the 
versatile,  tough  branch  of  the  big  team  which  is  today 
safeguarding  the  peace. 


Ground-air  coordination  is  a  feature 
of  The  Armored  School  program  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 


This  working  plastic  model  of  a  6-cylinder  engine  aids  in 
tracing  gasoline  flow  and  spark  plug  firing.  (Below)  An  in¬ 
structor  explains  the  function  of  a  cannon  recoil  spring 


By  studying  a  cutaway  transfer  unit  of  an  M24  tank,  these 
soldier-students  get  on  inside  picture  of  the  mechanism 
as  instructors  rely  on  the  adage,  "Seeing  is  believing" 


Snow  -  Trained 
"POLAR  BEARS" 

SOLDIERS  of  the  3 1st  Regiment  of  the  7th  Infantry 
Division  are  snow  experts.  And  they  ought  to  be.  The 
unit  was  in  Siberia  during  World  War  I  and  its  ski- 
shod  riflemen  of  today  are  still  training  in  the  snow  —  this 
time  in  Japan. 

In  the  mountainous  regions  of  Hokkaido,  31st  troopers 
moved  into  bivouac  areas  for  their  most  recent  ski  and 
snowshoe  training  in  preparation  for  full-scale  maneuvers 
which  followed  later. 


Pvt.  James  Lancaster,  a  "Polar  Bear"  rifleman,  talks 
it  over  with  Maj.  Gen.  Leland  S.  Hobbs,  Commanding 
General  of  the  IX  Corps,  in  a  fir-lined  dugout  in  Japan 


The  31st  men  practiced  for  the  division’s  big  exercises 
by  spending  24-hour  biweekly  periods  out  in  the  open  coun¬ 
try,  developing  tactical  problems  and  battle  technique  in  the 
mountain  snows. 

The  regiment  was  nicknamed  the  "Polar  Bears”  during  its 
tour  in  Siberia  when  for  two  years  it  fought  to  keep  the 
trans-Siberian  railroad  open  as  one  of  the  most  vital  lines 
of  communications  during  the  first  World  War.  The  organ¬ 
ization  has  been  tackling  that  type  of  assignment  ever  since 
—  through  a  total  of  33  years  of  service,  all  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 


Pvt.  Alfred  McCreary,  Columbus,  Go.,  eyes  the  first 
curve  of  the  toboggan  run  at  the  top  of  the  ski  lift 
on  Moiwa  Hill.  Below:  Some  "Polar  Bears"  of  the 
31st  Infantry  Regiment  listen  to  their  instructor 
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USAF  Airways  and 


By  M/Sgt.  Frank  W.  Penniman 

THIS  is  the  story  of  how  men  and  women  in  the 
U.  S.  Air  Force,  while  working  on  the  ground,  help 
pilots  and  aircrews  to  safely  fly  their  missions.  It’s 
the  story  of  the  Airways  and  Air  Communications  Service. 
And  it  all  began  high  in  the  clouds  aboard  an  airplane 
being  flown  to  Alaska  by  five-star  General  of  the  Air  Force 
(then  a  lieutenant  colonel)  Henry  H.  Arnold  in  July  1934. 

While  leading  a  bevy  of  10  Martin  B-10,  twin-engine 
bombers,  General  Arnold  had  Maj.  Gen.  Harold  M.  Mc¬ 
Clelland  (then  a  captain)  as  his  communications  and 
meteorological  officer  on  the  flight.  Since  American  aviation 
was  adding  stronger  wings  in  the  middle  thirties,  these  of¬ 
ficers  felt  the  need  of  an  efficient  air-to-ground  communi¬ 
cations  system  which  would  keep  an  airplane  in  constant 
touch  with  military  radio  centers  so  that  up-to-the-minute 
data  on  flight  and  weather  conditions  could  be  made  in¬ 
stantly  available  to  pilots  in  the  air.  The  flight  to  Alaska 
lacked  such  a  system. 

From  the  nucleus  plans  made  by  these  two  flyers  came 
the  birth  of  the  AACS  four  years  later  in  1938  when  the 
Army  Airways  Communications  Service  was  organized. 
Today,  General  McClelland  is  Director  of  Communications 
and  Electronics  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Office 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Looking  like  a  massive  hairnet  draped  over  much  of  the 
globe,  the  AACS  system  serves  to  nevei;  sever  radio  links 
between  pilots  and  the  ground  wherever  American  mili¬ 
tary  airplanes  are  flying.  It  is  as  if  imaginary  route  signs 
were  hanging  from  the  clouds,  for  the  AACS  airmen  can 
determine  airplane  positions  in  the  skies  and  from  them 
give  pilots  directions  in  a  blinding  storm  for  getting  home 
safely. 

It’s  like  wireless  magic  when  a  Ground-Controlled- 
Approach  unit  of  the  AACS  goes  into  operation  in  bringing 
an  airplane  to  a  gentle  landing  on  a  runway  which  the  pilot 
couldn’t  see.  To  watch  a  GCA  airman  direct  an  airplane  in 
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A  copy  of  Rembrandt  Peale’s  famed  “Porthole” 
portrait  of  George  Washington.  Courtesy  of  New 
York  Historical  Society. 
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“Friends  and  Fellow 
Citizens:  You  have  in  a 
common  cause  fought 
and  triumphed  together. 
The  independence  and 
liberty  you  possess  are 
the  work  of  joint  councils 
and  joint  efforts  —  of 
common  dangers,  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  successes.”  — 
George  Washington  in 
his  Farewell  Address, 
September  19,  1796. 


It  is  hoped  that  several  persons  will  see 
this  magazine.  Please  pass  this  copy  along! 
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TALKING  BACK... 


USAF  Airways  and  Air 
Communications  Service 


on  a  blind  landing  is  an  unforgettable  experience.  It  be¬ 
comes  real  when,  after  tracking  a  plane  down  as  a  "blip” 
on  the  radar  scope  with  the  help  of  vocal  instructions,  the 
operator  looks  out  on  the  runway  and  through  a  low-hung 
fog  sees  a  large  four-engine  bomber  or  transport  serenely 
taxiing  toward  its  parking  space. 

While  ground-controlled  approaches  loom  as  one  of  the 
dramatic  phases  of  the  AACS,  there  are  other  parts  of  the 
global  program  that  are  equally  important.  In  dovetail  fash 
ion,  all  the  services  of  this  USAF  organization  spell  but  one 
thing  —  a  safer,  better  flight  for  U.  S.  airmen. 

Radio  instructions  on  flight  plans  and  landings  are 
beamed  out  from  all  major  Air  Force  bases  as  AACS  air¬ 
men  and  WAFs  carry  on  tower-to-pilot-to-tower”  conver¬ 
sations  with  pilots  in  the  air  or  on  the  ground.  When  a 
squadron  of  planes  comes  in  for  a  landing,  activity  buzzes 
in  the  control  towers.  Each  airplane  is  cataloged,  assigned 
to  its  proper  place  in  a  circling  formation,  and  brought  in 
singly  to  the  runway. 

The  AACS  was  organized  primarily  to  lessen  the  risk 
of  Air  Force  flying  by  providing  an  integrated  airways  sys¬ 
tem  under  a  single  jurisdiction  that  answers  directly  to 
the  top  level  of  the  Air  Force  command. 

Technically,  the  AACS  operates  airways  communications, 
lncludmg  electronic  navigational  aids,  through  a  number  of 
different  means.  AACS  units  include  fixed  point-to-point 
radio  stations,  ground-to-air  units,  fixed  and  mobile  con¬ 
trol  centers,  radio  ranges,  marker  beacons,  direction  finder 
units,  homing  beacons,  instrument  landing  systems,  long- 
range  aid  to  navigation  (LORAN)  units,  teletype  systems, 
and  air  traffic  control  centers. 

An  emergency  communications  network  has  been  set 
up  by  AACS  to  function  in  the  United  States  when  nor¬ 
mal  services  are  disrupted.  This  extra  network  is  ready  to 
aid  governmental  and  civil  agencies  for  the  general  public 
welfare  in  times  of  emergencies. 
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At  one  time  the  pilot  couldn't  see  the  runway.  But  with  the  help  of  airmen 
in  this  USAF  Ground-Controlled-Approach  mobile  station  (right)  he  mode  it! 

MATS  k,;2|  AACS 
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Triple-play  action  in  an  Air  Force  tower  finds  a  Waf  speaking  to  a  pilot, 
another  Waf  logging  in  the  flight,  and  a  sergeant  ready  with  the  blinker 


back . . . 

Air  Communications  Service 


This  "ham"  radio  operator  set  up  a  Yule- 
tide  schedule  for  sending  Christmas  wires 
from  the  States  to  airmen  in  Germany 


These  airmen  are  studying  the  images  of  approaching  planes 
on  their  GCA  scopes  before  relaying  radio  landing  instructions 


AACS  (Continued) 

During  its  peacetime  function,  the  AACS  won  plaudits 
for  its  epic  work  in  the  Berlin  Airlift.  On  a  round-the-clock 
schedule,  the  communications  teams  followed  the  "Vittles” 
pilots  from  taxi  points  at  take-off  bases,  into  the  air,  along 
the  route,  and  stayed  with  them  until  the  cargo  planes  were 
safe  at  their  destinations.  Heavy  fogs,  blinding  rains,  or 
solid-sheet  snows  may  have  caused  undue  anguish  to  many 
not  familiar  with  AACS  achievements. 

Precision  trained,  the  airmen  and  WAF’s  of  the  AACS 
are  doing  a  great  job  in  helping  the  flying  crews  of  the 
Air  Force  to  complete  their  aerial  missions  successfully. 
The  wartime  role  of  the  communications  service  has  been 
heralded  and  praised  throughout  the  signal  world.  In  the 
postwar  era,  with  new  navigation  routes  opening  in  global 
and  polar  concept,  the  officers  and  personnel  of  the  AACS 
are  truly  among  the  "unseen  copilots’’  of  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  today. 
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"Keep  the  tickers  going"  is  the  pledge  of  these  AACS  mechanics  as 
they  repair  teletype  and  weather  map  facsimile  machines  in  California 

They  may  not  see  the  airplanes  but  they  know  where  they  are.  These 
Air  Traffic  Controllers  keep  constant  tabs  on  flights  near  Okinawa 


Radio  receivers  like  these  frequently  serve  as  the  only  link  be¬ 
tween  USAF  pilots  flying  blind  and  ground  AACS  stations.  Here, 
two  expert  mechanics  check  over  the  sets  prior  to  operation 


This  mammoth  900-horsepower  Diesel  engine  whips  up  the 
power  to  run  a  large  AACS  radio  transmitter  in  Japan 

You  guessed  it!  His  name  is  Armstrong  — 

Sgt.  William  C.,  an  AACS  man  in  Louisiana 


"Tower  to  pilor  .  .  ."  is  the  way  PFC  Joselyn  Johnston  of  Peru,  Kans., 
prefaces  her  radio  landing  instructions  at  Westover  (Mass.)  AF  Base 


Basketball  is  seasonally  popular  with  airmen 
both  in  the  States  and  at  overseas  bases 


Evidence  of  one  that  didn't  get  away  is 
displayed  by  this  AACS  airman  in  Hawaii 


Comrodes-iij-orms  meet  again.  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
reets  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  Chief  of  Staff, 


MacArthur 

U.  S.  Army,  upon  his  arrival  in  Japan  to  inspect  troop  in¬ 
stallations.  General  Collins  served  with  General  MacArthur 
in  World  War  II  as  commander  of  the  25th  Infantry  Division 
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The  Chief  of  Staff,  accompanied  by  Maj.  Gen.  Hobart  Gay,  Commander  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  inspected 
12,000  troops  massed  in  the  Imperial  Plaza  in  Tokyo.  The  troops  later  passed  in  review  in  honor  of  General  Collins. 

On  the  right.  General  Collins  talks  with  CpI.  Charles  Ashton,  during  an  inspection  of  the  IX  Corps  Color  Guard 

rmy  Chief  of  Staff  Visits  Japan 
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V,C,,C,UI  wu,,m»  wa»  Rcemy  mreresrea  in  ail  pnases  or  rne  troops  training  and  living  conditions.  He 
was  extremely  gratified  by  the  efficiency  and  morale  of  the  occupation  forces.  Here,  he  chats  with  PFC  William  W. 
Smith,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  pictured  in  one  of  the  fine  libraries  available  to  servicemen  and  servicewomen  in  Japan 


IT’S  a  rare  day,  indeed,  that  the  sun  sets  on  the  air-fleet 
of  transports  operated  by  the  Strategic  Support  Squad¬ 
rons  stationed  at  Biggs  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.  Known 
as  the  "Green  Hornet  Line,”  these  squadrons  utilize  Air 
Force  bases  the  world  over  as  operational  points  in  ac¬ 
complishing  their  mission  —  supporting  tactical  units  of 
the  USAF  Strategic  Air  Command. 

Today,  some  "Green  Hornets”  may  be  in  England  bol¬ 
stering  the  air  supply  program  that  maintains  the  B-29 
and  B-50  bombers  of  the  Air  Force  there.  Tomorrow  may 
find  these  two  units,  the  1st  and  the  2d  Strategic  Support 
Squadrons,  winging  their  way  to  such  places  as  Guam, 
Alaska,  Panama,  or  Japan.  In  fact,  any  place  in  the 
world  where  aircraft  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  are  on 
duty  may  become  a  destination  point  for  the  two  squadrons 
whose  pilots  in  1949  flew  their  planes  an  equivalent  distance 
of  80  times  around  the  globe. 

From  bombers  to  jets  to  cargo  planes,  the  1st  Strategic 
Support  Squadron  can  capably  handle  the  air  supply  for 
any  USAF  aircraft  mission.  The  SSS  supplied  the  air  support 
for  the  first  trans-Atlantic  crossing  of  jet  fighters  to  England. 
It  assisted  in  a  30-day  service  test  of  the  C-97  cargo  plane 
on  the  Berlin  Airlift.  Whenever  and  wherever  big 
airplanes  have  made  aviation  history  for  America,  fre¬ 
quently  members  of  the  Support  Squadrons  have  been  in 


A  plane  takes  a  plane.  The  fuselage  of  an  experimental  fighter- 
interceptor,  the  XF-91,  is  loaded  into  a  Green  Hornet  C-97 
Stratofreighter  for  a  trip  from  New  York  to  California.  (Below) 
Five  "Hornets"  unloading  chutes  from  a  global  C-54  Skymaster 


An  aircrew  briefing  finds  three  Smiths  on  the  same  team.  Standing 
(I.  to  r.)  are  Lts.  Frank  Smith,  Paul  Doran,  Charles  Gandy,  and  J.  R. 
Oberschmid.  Kneeling  are  S/Sgts.  John  N.  Smith  and  John  H.  Smith 
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The  C-97,  a  cargo  version  of  the  B-29  and  B-50  bombers,  can 
carry  100  airmen  as  passengers  and  crew.  This  plane  of  the  1st 
Support  Squadron  is  home-based  at  Biggs  Air  Force  Base,  Tex. 


the  background.  They  helped  to  refuel  in  flight  "Lady 
Luck  II,”  the  B-50  which  flew  nonstop  around  the  world 
last  spring. 

Whether  in  the  Pacific  or  Europe,  the  green  stripe, 
running  from  nose  to  tail  on  SSS  airplanes,  is  a  familiar 
"trademark”  of  the  "Green  Hornets.”  Because  the  "Hornets” 
are  seen  so  constantly  at  bases  around  the  world,  many 
think  that  the  SSS  is  a  large  organization.  Actually, 
only  two  squadrons  comprise  this  alliterative  unit  — 
the  1st,  with  C-97  transport  planes,  and  the  2d,  which 
was  activated  last  year,  with  C-54’s.  The  C-54  is 
known  as  the  "workhorse”  of  the  USAF,  having  won  fame 
in  missions  over  the  "Hump”  in  the  war  and  in  the  post¬ 
war  Berlin  Airlift.  The  C-97  is  a  cargo  version  of  the  B-50 
bomber. 

Crew  members  average  nearly  100  hours  a  month  in 
the  air,  and  usually  hold  down  a  ground  job  in  addition 
to  their  flying  duties  when  at  their  home  base.  Even  the 
two-squadron  mascot,  "Duke,”  a  brown-eyed  boxer,  has 
piled  up  200  hours  of  air  travel  in  the  States.  Son  of  a 
former  combat  member  of  Germany’s  Luftwaffe  K-9  corps. 
"Duke”  stays  home  when  the  squadrons  take  off  for  over¬ 
sea  missions. 

When  the  "Green  Hornets”  visit  service  and  noncom 
clubs  at  various  Air  Force  bases  throughout  the  world, 
there’s  one  jukebox  number  that  definitely  doesn’t  fit  their 
activity  .  .  .  Don’t  Get  Around  Much  Anymore.” 


When  not  spanning  the  oceans  or  continents,  aircrew  members  attend 
ground  schools  in  Air  Force  subjects.  Here,  a  quintet  of  aerial  radio 
operators  study  the  communications  nerve  center  of  an  airplane  radio 


Line  chiefs  M/Sgts.  Lawrence  Brown  (left)  and  Adolph  Hainlen 
(extreme  right)  conduct  an  engine-side  quiz  contest  for  two 
Air  Force  mechanics.  (Below)  "Coffee  and  .  .  ."  serve  as  a 
forenoon  snack  for  these  "Hornets"  at  the  Biggs  noncom  club 


A  75-mm.  recoilless  rifle  squad  of  the  2d 
Armored  Cavalry  displays  their  new  weapon, 
showing  various  jobs  on  the  powerhouse  team 


When  the  Constabulary  called  for  new  recruits,  these 
troopers  were  among  the  first  meh  enlisted.  When 
they  reached  the  unit  in  Germany,  Maj.  Gen.  I.  D. 
White  gave  them  their  distinctive  banded  helmets 


TO  POWER! 

By  S/Sgt.  Albert  T.  White 

IN  A  W  AY,  it  was  quite  a  drastic  change-over  for  the 
men  of  the  United  States  Constabulary  in  Germany. 

One  day  they  had  a  policing  job,  and  the  next  day 
they  became  a  combat  outfit.  At  the  outset  they  had  to 
have  the  suavity  of  diplomats.  They  had  to  have  the  kid- 
glove  touch,  the  human  understanding  so  necessary  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  war-torn  Europe.  At  the  same  time  they  had  to 
be  tough  when  necessity  demanded,  capable  of  a  fair,  but 
firm,  policing  of  a  vanquished  foe.  The  successful  accom¬ 
plishment  of  that  original  assignment  is  a  matter  of 
recorded  history  of  which  the  Services  and  the  Nation  are 
proud. 

Now  the  troopers  have  come  up  with  a  fighting  force  of 
combat  status  and,  despite  the  rapidity  of  the  change-over, 

Maj.  Gen.  I.  D.  White,  Constabulary  Commander,  says  that 
the  reequipped  Constabulary  has  the  combat  strength  of 
a  reinforced  armored  division. 

The  General  told  newsmen  that  the  Constabulary  is  a 
highly  mobile  unit  with  terrific  firepower,”  and  when 
one  considers  that  it  functioned  as  a  provisional  corps  com¬ 
posed  of  all  tactical  troops  in  the  American  zone  during 
a  big  combined  Army-Air  Force  maneuver,  it  is  easy  to 
see  what  General  White  had  in  mind. 

The  evolution  from  police  to  present  status  came  about 
as  the  U.  S.  Military  Government  gave  German  police 
more  authority  and  trained  them  to  take  over  many  of  the 
duties  originally  assigned  to  the  troopers.  And  while  the 
unit's  primary  duty  still  holds  to  the  line  of  providing  a 
swift,  hard-hitting  military  force  to  back  up  the  mission 
of  the  military  government,  it  is  certainly  not  the  same 
police-type  organization  it  was  in  February  1946  when  it 
first  opened  shop  in  occupied  Germany. 


SWITCH 


bering  mediums  move  up  a  road  near  their  maneuver  area  in 
Germany,  scoring  another  "well  done"  on  a  tough  assignment 


Tanks  of  the  3d  Battalion,  2d  Armored  Cavalry,  are  given  air 
support  by  planes  of  the  USAF  86th  Fighter  Wing,  as  the  lum¬ 


These  Armored  Cavalry  troopers  check  supply  points  on  a 
situations  map  during  maneuvers  held  deep  in  the  woods  near 
Roth,  Germany.  The  troopers  spend  much  time  in  field  training 


Maj.  Gen.  I.  D.  White,  Commanding  General  of  the  Con¬ 
stabulary,  inspects  a  6-ton  wrecker  and  talks  to  the 
recovery  chief  at  a  2d  Armored  Cavalry  demonstration 
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POWER  (Continued) 

Early  in  1948,  a  change  in  the  Constabulary  began  to 
take  place  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  it  had  become  a 
new-type  unit,  retaining  only  two  squadrons  of  its  original 
set-up.  Wearers  of  the  "Lightning  Bolt”  insigne  today  make 
up  an  administrative  headquarters,  two  brigade  head¬ 
quarters,  three  armored  cavalry  regiments,  one  field  artillery 
group,  two  old-type  squadrons,  two  combat  engineer 
battalions,  one  armored  maintenance  battalion,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  service  units. 

After  policing  the  U.  S.  Zone  borders  at  the  French, 
British,  Czechoslovakian,  and  Russian  frontiers,  the  troopers 
marched  into  simulated  combat.  That  they  emerged  "vic¬ 
torious"  is  seen  in  the  remark  of  Brig.  Gen.  C.  T.  Lanham 
who  was  a  chief  umpire  during  one  of  the  largest  field 
maneuvers  ever  to  take  place  in  peacetime  Europe.  General 
Lanham  said,  ".  .  .  personally  and  officially  my  association 
with  the  United  States  Constabulary  was  richly  rewarding. 
It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  our  country  and  our  Army 
may  well  be  proud  of  this  splendid  organization.” 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps.  In  the  military,  it  is  equally  true  that  an  organization 
is  known  by  the  men  it  keeps  —  the  men  who  reenlist  even 
on  foreign  soil,  far  away  from  home.  In  that  respect,  the 
Constabulary  has  led  the  entire  European  Command  by  a 
substantial  margin.  Late  in  1949  the  Constabulary  Lightning 
Bolt,  the  troopers’  official  weekly  newspaper,  reported  that 
eight  Constabulary  commands  had  oversubscribed  their  re¬ 
cruiting  quotas  by  at  least  500  percent. 

The  report  said  that  the  organization  had  "extensions  and 
reenlistments  sufficient  to  show  423.73  percent  against  its 
quota  of  375.  It  had  reenlisted  27.2  of  all  the  men  whose 
time  had  expired  between  July  1  and  December  31  in 
the  entire  theater  and  had  enlisted  or  extended  70.8  of  all 
other  men  in  the  theater  signing  on  for  more  Army  time. 
From  the  entire  field  of  all  EUCOM,  *'eligibles’  or  others, 
it  had  posted  more  than  60.3  percent  of  the  men  signing.” 

This  manifest  "pride  in  outfit,”  which  is  the  backbone 
of  any  successful  military  organization,  did  not  come  about 
by  chance.  It  was  born  of  a  healthful,  hard-working,  hard- 
playing  teamwork,  which  exists  because  the  Constabulary 
Lightning  Bolt  is  able  to  report,  week  after  week,  such 
items  as:  "Record  Class  Graduates  at  Tank  School”;  "15 
Units  Pass  100  P/C  Score  in  Recruit  Drive”;  "First  Class 
Begins  Studies  as  NCO  Academy  Opens”;  "Top-Level 
Visitors  Laud  Occupation”;  and  hundreds  of  other  success- 
story  headlines. 

The  Constabs  have  always  been  good  soldiers,  but  they 
are  acting  as  combat  troopers  now  —  a  "highly  mobile 
outfit  with  terrific  firepower  .  .  .”  And  that  means  in  more 
ways  than  one. 


Climbing  high  but  with  sure-footedness  up  a  fir  tree  is  this  wire- 
man  of  the  97th  Signal  Squadron,  U.  S.  Constabulary  in  Europe 


(Left)  A  Constab  sergeant  talks  over  his  reenlistment  plans  with  a 
recruiting  team.  (Below)  At  a  "Hoky-Poky"  hop  fraulein  dance 
partners  learn  American  steps  in  one  of  the  popular  service  clubs 


Teachers  m 

and  Irainees 


By  Sgt.  James  T.  Reynolds 


MANY  high  school  instructors  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  frequently  tell  their  students  about  career 
opportunities  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  After  seeing  first¬ 
hand  how  new  soldiers  are  schooled,  these  teachers  are 
better  qualified  to  discuss  the  type  of  training  received  by 
recruits  who  enter  active  Army  service. 

During  the  fall,  the  9th  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Dix 
was  host  to  more  than  200  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Secondary  School  Principals  Association.  Members  of  the 
organization,  composed  of  junior  and  senior  high  school 
principals,  went  on  a  tour  of  the  post,  following  the  steps 
of  a  recruit  from  his  official  reception  through  his  actual 
training. 

A  feature  of  the  tour  of  Fort  Dix  was  the  inspection  of 
the  Troop  Information  and  Education  Center,  where  it  was 
explained  how  the  Army  encourages  and  instructs  its  sol¬ 
diers  in  citizenship  and  in  higher  education.  The  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Institute  (USAFI),  the  world's  largest 
correspondence  school,  was  outlined  in  detail.  Many  of  the 
teachers  were  familiar  with  various  phases  of  the  Army’s 
educational  system,  as  they  had  explained  it  many  times  in 
vocational  guidance  classes. 

Chaplain  (Lt.  Col.)  A.  P.  Donnelly  discussed  his  work, 
duties,  and  responsibilities  in  building  moral  conduct  and 
character.  He  explained  that  the  post  chapels  are  nondenom- 
inational,  and  are  used  for  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
services. 

The  Army’s  guests  visited  the  Leaders’  Course,  where 
preselected  potential  noncommissioned  officers  are  trained. 
The  main  event  of  the  afternoon  was  a  firepower  demon¬ 


stration  at  Taylor  Mountain.  Rocket  launchers,  light  and 
heavy  machine  guns,  flame  throwers,  mortars,  tanks,  gre¬ 
nades,  and  incendiaries  were  shown  in  actual  operation.  A 
nine-man  infantry  rifle  squad  simulated  the  attack  and  re¬ 
duction  of  a  pillbox  with  appropriate  fire  support. 

A  visit  to  the  range  gave  the  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
fire  the  Ml  rifle  along  with  trainees.  Many  took  advantage 
of  the  chance  to  test  their  accuracy  on  the  firing  line. 

After  seeing  two  short  films  on  training  and  the  Special 
Services  program,  the  guests  witnessed  formal  retreat 
ceremonies  held  by  students  of  the  Leaders’  Course.  The 
day’s  activities  were  climaxed  with  an  informal  buffet  sup¬ 
per  and  an  address  by  General  Devine.  In  his  talk  the 
General  discussed  the  training  methods  of  the  9th  Infantry 
Division  and  the  objectives  of  the  Army  in  building  char¬ 
acter.  Formerly  Commanding  General  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  (UMT)  experiment  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky., 
he  thoroughly  understands  the  problems  and  methods  in¬ 
volved  in  training  America’s  finest  young  men. 

Typical  of  the  comments  voiced  by  the  teachers  were 
the  remarks  of  Principal  Lillian  L.  Wilbur,  of  Freehold 
High  School,  and  Dr.  Marion  C.  Woolson,  a  counselor  at 
Manasquan  High  School,  both  of  whom  found  the  Army’s 
training  system  most  impressive  and  wholeheartedly  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  encouragement  given  to  soldiers  to  continue 
on  in  the  higher  planes  of  learning. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Ely,  an  educator  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  said  that  the 
training  was  of  exceptional  value,  and  also  stated  that  he 
believed  high  school  students  would  benefit  greatly  if  they, 
while  attending  school,  could,  learn  the  spirit  of  teamwork 
and  cooperation  as  demonstrated  by  Army  trainees. 
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Maj.  Gen.  John  M.  Devine,  Commander,  9th  Infantry 
Division,  answering  questions  on  Army  life  to  two  high 
officers  of  the  New  Jersey  Secondary  School  Principals 
Association,  Henry  B.  Cooper  (left)  and  Harvey  Nicholls 


Mr.  L.  E.  Ely,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  (below)  Mrs.  Hazel  R.  Fachet, 
of  Battin,  N.  J.,  try  their  marksmanship  on  the  range.  Both  expressed 
surprise  at  the  ease  with  which  the  Army's  Ml  rifle  can  be  fired 


The  guests  of  the  9th  Infantry  enjoy  a  typical  Army  meal 
in  the  enlisted  men's  mess  hall.  Although  no  effort  was 
made  to  provide  the  visitors  anything  special,  they  all 
expressed  approval  of  the  quality  of  the  food  and  service 


An  instructor  on  a  simulated  battle¬ 
field  explains  some  fine  points  of  a 
firepower  demonstration  to  the  visitors 
and  to  Army  basic  recruits  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J. 


By  SFC  Walter  W 

THE  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  including  New  bombers  to 
York,  with  its  great  stone  towers  standing  in  elo¬ 
quent  tribute  to  the  enterprising  genius  of  America, 
and  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  focal  point  of  our  Nation’s 
Government,  are  safer  today  because  of  the  performance 
of  one  of  the  United  States  Air  Force’s  outstanding  planes. 

So  too,  are  San  Diego,  berthing  place  of  the  Pacific  fleet; 

San  Francisco;  Los  Angeles;  and  southern  California  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce.  These  sentinel  planes  are  the  F-84 
Thunder  jets,  one  of  the  fastest  operational  planes  in  the 
USAF  today,  which  hurtle  through  the  air  at  speeds  ap¬ 
proaching  that  of  sound. 

The  vital  coastal  areas  are  patrolled  by  the  Air  Defense 
Command  of  the  USAF,  which  is  calling  upon  Thunder- 
jets  in  ever-increasing  numbers  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  air  defense  mission.  Their  tremendous  striking  power 
is  day  by  day  proving  to  be  a  necessary  defense  factor  in 
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pierce  the  protective  screen  thrown  up  by  the 
Thunderjets,  and  other  swift  interceptor  planes  of  the 
USAF.  But,  while  the  F-84  is  an  extremely  capable  per¬ 
former,  it  is  but  one  member  of  the  team;  the  Air  Force 
has  never  held  that  any  one  type  of  plane  is  the  solution 
to  our  aerial  security  problems. 

Flawless  teamwork  makes  the  operations  of  the  Thunder- 
jets  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  those  who  understand 
the  difficulties  of  maintaining  these  great  mechanical  hawks 
in  the  air.  They  fly  smoothly  and  on  time  because  they  fly 
according  to  a  definite  plan  —  the  same  thorough  plan 
that  precedes  all  their  operations.  It  is  painstaking  attention 
to  details  that  enables  Thunderjets  to  make  thousands  of 
flights  without  accident,  and  in  conformity  with  rigid 
schedules. 

But  remarkable  as  is  the  performance  of  the  F-84’s,  the 
men  who  fly  and  maintain  them  are  the  most  important: 
the  pilot  executes  the  flight  plan,  which  spells  success  for 
the  particular  type  of  aerial  mission.  But  the  over-all  plan¬ 
ning  behind  the  flight  is  the  responsibility  of  the  entire 
organization.  Meteorologists,  flight  dispatchers,  maintenance 
crews,  control  tower  personnel,  and  many  other  experts  do 
their  bit  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  flight.  In  addition,  en¬ 
gine,  instrument,  and  fuel  check-ups  all  come  into  the 
highly  technical  operation.  Mechanics  must  keep  stepping 
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on  flight  days  to  meet  their  schedules.  Along  with  the  pilots, 
the  crew  chiefs  and  maintenance  crews  are  the  important 
members  of  the  great  Thunderjet  team. 

The  vast  improvements  in  armament,  power  plants,  and 
maneuverability  incorporated  in  the  F-84’s  make  them  an 
integral  part  of  our  total  air  power,  and  an  invaluable  part 
of  the  arsenal  that  is  helping  us  to  realize  our  full  aerial 
capabilities. 

Air  Force  planners  understand  that  relative  security  is 


to  be  found  only  in  a  policy  of  continual  preparedness,  and 
the  certain  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  potential  aggressor 
that  any  assault  upon  the  United  States  would  be  speedily 
smashed,  and  followed  by  a  violent,  blasting  counterattack. 

Planes  like  the  Thunderjets,  in  company  with  our  ma¬ 
jestic,  far-reaching  intercontinental  bombers  and  the 
splendid  young  men  who  fly  and  maintain  them,  are  ably 
fulfilling  their  high  responsibilities  in  helping  to  make 
secure  the  defenses  of  the  Nation. 


The  climax:  Everybody  at  the  base 
has  worked  for  this  moment.  Planes 
are  ready  and  crews  stand  by  as 
pilots  assemble  for  their  briefing 


(Above)  An  Air  Force  corporal  looks 
over  each  blade  of  an  F-84  tur¬ 
bine  wheel.  (Center)  A  crew  chief 
gets  into  the  heart  of  his  plane 


Jet  fighters  travel  fast!  As  a  result, 
the  frequency  of  servicing  opera¬ 
tions  is  doubled.  Refuelers  really 
step  fast  on  flight-mission  days 


The  acid  test:  The  final  check  of 
a  job  well  done  comes  when  the 
test  pilot  tells  a  crew  chief  that  his 
Thunderjet  "flew  like  a  charm" 
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Soldiers  and  airmen  frequently  know  a  good  buy  when  they 
see  one.  Here,  the  men  of  Company  D,  382d  Military  Police 


Service  Battalion  in  Bremerhaven,  Germany,  spell  "100%''  to 
show  they  made  their  goal  in  purchasing  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 


At  Tinker  (Okla.)  Air  Force  Base,  Capt.  Ralph 
Leone  (left)  and  M/Sgt.  Arthur  Weber  tune 
up  their  tiny  model  racers  for  entry  in  com¬ 
petition  on  Tinker's  "Thimbledrone"  —  the 
tennis  courts.  Cars  whizx  at  90  miles  per  hour 


PFC's  Carrington  Hensley  (lounging)  and  William  Epperly  enjoy 
the  swimming  pool  at  Camp  Drake,  Japan.  The  Department  of 
the  Army  civilian  with  them  is  Dorothy  Harkin,  who  likes  bask¬ 
ing  in  the  sun.  Photo  was  taken  at  the  enlisted  men's  club 
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Means 


By  S/Sgt.  Albert  T.  White,  Jr. 

OPERATION  "MIKI,”  the  largest  amphibious  ma¬ 
neuver  held  in  the  Pacific  since  war’s  end,  packed 
all  the  drama  of  a  Cecil  B.  DeMille  supercolossal 
in  technicolor  and  won  the  plaudits  of  military  observers 
from  many  foreign  countries.  It  carried  a  force  of  38,0001 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  more  than  2,000  miles  across 
the  Pacific,  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  to  Oahu  in  Hawaii,  where 
they  stormed  the  shores  and  won  a  beachhead. 

In  the  Hawaiian  language  "Miki”  means  diligent,  j 
"readiness,’’  or  "preparedness,  and  it  was  an  apt  name  to 
describe  the  primary  purpose  of  the  operation. 

Theoretically,  the  island  had  been  captured  from  U.  S. 
forces  months  before.  The  mythical  republic  had  been 
equipped  with  a  culture,  language,  and  a  scheme  of  military 
tactics  all  its  own  to  get  the  maximum  in  realistic  training. 
The  stage  was  set. 

In  the  meantime,  15,000  troops  of  the  2d  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  at  Fort  Lewis,  near  Tacoma,  practiced  landing  opera¬ 
tions  and  combat  tactics  on  West  Coast  beaches  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Pacific  invasion  and  recapture  of  Oahu.  Later, 
the  troops  assembled  at  embarkation  points  and  boarded 
large  transports,  received  anti-seasickness  pills,  and  steamed 
toward  Aloha  Land.  . 

The  transports  were  part  of  the  Navy’s  amphibious  force 
in  the  Pacific.  The  invasion  fleet  was  the  largest  in  Hawaiian 
waters  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Its  97  ships  included  some 
from  the  Asiatic  Fleet  and  comprised  the  carriers  Valley 
Forge  and  Boxer,  the  light  cruisers  Bodoen  Strait  and 
*  Bairoko,  and  the  heavy  cruisers  Helena  and  Toledo. 


Before  "Miki”  got  under  way,  soldiers  pfSc^ - 

fornia.  Here,  a  shore^bound  -Army  DUKW  swims  out  of  a 
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A  formation  of  F-84D 
Thunderjets  of  the 
78th  Fighter  Group 
at  Hamilton  Air  Force 
Base,  Calif.,  is  pic¬ 
tured  high  over  Lake 
Tahoe  whose  crystal- 
blue  waters  lie  more 
than  6.000  feet  above 
sea  level.  For  infor¬ 
mation  about  airmen 
on  the  ground  who 
help  pilots  to  take  off 
and  land,  see  pages 
14  through  18. 


It  is  hoped  that  several  persons  will  see 
this  magazine.  Please  pass  this  copy  along! 
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These  troops  of  the  2d  Infantry  Division  boarded  the  USS  Bay- 
field  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  en  route  to  Hawaii  where  they  waged 
"maneuver-war."  (Below)  Seven  "frogmen"  of  the  Navy's 
Underwater  Demolition  Team  board  their  raft  in  the  exercises 


'reparedness 


The  task  fleet  of  carriers,  destroyers,  submarines,  and  air 
>atrol  planes  which  escorted  the  21-ship  convoy  carrying 
17,000  troops,  was  only  650  miles  out  of  San  Diego  harbor 
vhen  the  97-vessel  armada  suffered  the  "loss”  of  two  carriers, 
>ne  transport,  two  destroyers,  and  one  submarine.  In  addi- 
icn,  the  Valley  Forge  was  "hit”  and  suffered  heavy  "dam- 
ige.”  The  fight  was  on. 

As  the  invaders  drew  near  Oahu,  they  encountered  more 
lamage  from  theoretical  mine  fields,  Guppy-Snorkel  subs, 
flanes,  and  shelling  from  coastal  guns.  But  they  pressed  on, 
ill  the  while  evacuating  their  "wounded”  as  rapidly  as  they 
/ere  tagged  casualties  by  "Miki’s”  1,000  umpires.  The  casual- 
ies  were  evacuated  exactly  as  would  have  been  done  under 
ictual  wartime  conditions. 

Early  newspaper  accounts  of  the  "sinkings”  and  "damage” 
o  the  invading  force  were  unavoidably  misleading,  however, 
>ecause  the  exercise  was  so  strictly  controlled  within  a 
imited  area  that  the  fleet  was  required  to  pass  within  a  pre- 
ixed  area  at  a  specified  time.  This  made  its  location  a  cer- 
ainty,  and  gave  the  opposing  forces  a  "sitting  duck”  target. 

However,  quick  recoveries  were  made.  And,  despite  the 
act  that  several  beaches  were  ruled  out,  the  thousands  of 
roops  and  their  tons  of  supplies  and  equipment  were  sent 
hrough  the  remaining  beachheads  and  after  36  hours 
>f  "combat”  the  invaders  won  the  day. 

It  had  taken  more  than  50  officers  and  a  large  number  of 
;nlisted  men  months  of  hard  planning  and  complicated  reck- 
rnin^f  to  stage  the  mammoth  exercise.  The  amount  of  de- 
ail  was  enormous.  In  pre-D-day  operations,  for  example, 
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Rear  Adm.  P.  K.  Fischler,  U.  S.  Navy  (left),  commander  of  the 
attack  force,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Harry  J.  Collins,  U.  S.  Army,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  landing  force,  carried  out  "Miki"  planning 


PFC  Roglio  Peres,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  (left)  and  M/Sgt. 
John  Curtis,  Ambridge,  Pa.,  of  the  9th  Infantry  Regiment, 
penetrate  a  beachhead  stronghold  during  Oahu 
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they  staged  a  "Miki  Dad”  contest  to  select  the  father  of  a 
2d  Division  infantryman  to  go  along  with  the  troops 
through  the  entire  exercise.  It  was  the  "Indian  Head  divi¬ 
sion’s  way  of  showing  America  what  its  sons  are  doing  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  guard  the  future. 

Selecting  the  "Miki  Dad”  was  novel.  All  men  in  the  outfit 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  compete  in  the  contest  on  be¬ 
half  of  their  own  dads.  They  wrote  why  they  thought  their 
dads  should  get  the  honors. 

Finally  selected  was  Earl  C.  Moore,  66-year-old  retired 
coal  miner  of  West  Frankfort,  Ill.  He  won  the  honor  on  the 
basis  of  a  letter  written  by  his  son,  Cpl.  Virgil  C.  Moore,  of 
the  23d  Infantry  Regiment.  The  corporal  related  how  his 
dad  had  raised  a  family  of  10  children  of  his  own  and  three 
orphaned  children  of  a  close  relative  and,  because  of  his 
large  family  responsibilities,  had  not  traveled  many  miles 
from  the  coal  mines  during  the  45  years  he  worked  in  them. 


i 
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It  was  scenes  like  this  that  the  defenders  of  Hawaiian  beaches  saw  when 
the  invading  forces  of  "Miki"  stormed  the  shore.  With  weeks  of  prep¬ 
aration  and  training  behind  them,  these  soldiers  are  geared  for  action 


Two  sailors,  a  soldier,  and  a  marine,  all  members  of  the  "Miki"  exer¬ 
cise,  discuss  the  maneuver  while  visiting  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel. 
(Right)  Soldiers  show  skill  in  loading  vehicles  aboard  a  landing  craft 


Mr.  Moore  made  the  entire  trip  with  the  "young  man’s  out¬ 
fit”  and  the  troopers  who  at  first  speculated  on  whether  or 
not  he  could  make  it  later  wondered  if  they  could  keep  up 
with  their  "Miki  Dad." 

The  plans  for  Miki”  included  a  week-long  period  of 
round-the-clock  entertainment  for  all  the  troops  at  the  end 
of  the  exercise;  it  provided  special  uniforms  for  the  defend¬ 
ers  and  for  the  umpires;  Finance  arranged  for  partial  pay¬ 
ments,  and  a  special  Army  post  office  was  set  up  so  that  mail 
for  the  troops  would  not  be  delayed. 

Even  the  cloak-and-dagger  aspects  of  behind-the-lines 
reconnaissance  were  employed.  Under  cover  of  darkness, 
subs  landed  a  50-man  force  on  Oahu  24  hours  before  the 
assault  took  place.  The  advance  patrol,  even  though  some  of 
its  members  were  captured,  got  valuable  information  back  to 
the  invader  commanders. 

"Miki”  was  a  four-star  drama,  meaning  preparedness. 


ictice  made  perfect.  Troops  of  the  2d  Infantry  Division  "invaded" 
Coast  beaches  in  trial  runs  of  Operation  "Miki."  Later,  when 
y  attacked"  Hawaii  they  had  to  overcome  able  defenders  (right) 
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The  five-day  bivouac  program  orients  train¬ 
ees  in  various  phases  of  life  in  the  field. 
Tent  pitching  is  but  one  of  the  many  things 
the  Wacs  must  master  under  field  conditions 


By  SFC  Walter  W.  Dowling 


NEVER  underestimate  the  power  of  a  woman!”  This 
sage  advice,  which  wise  men  follow,  is  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  United  States  Army.  It  knows  what 
an  important  role  women  played  in  the  winning  of  World 
War  II.  And,  today,  members  of  the  Women’s  Army  Corps 
are  handling  highly  technical  jobs  and  are  proving  beyond  a 
doubt  that  they  are  gifted  in  fields  once  regarded  as  ex¬ 
clusively  masculine. 

But  new  Wacs,  like  new  soldien,  must  learn  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  soldiering  before  they  are  assigned  to  their 
proper  niche  in  the  Army.  They  must  learn  to  walk  before 
they  can  run.  The  place  where  they  make  a  smooth  tran¬ 
sition  from  civilian  to  military  life  is  the  WAC.  Training 
Center,  Camp  Lee,  Va.  It  is  there  that  they  become  imbued 
with  the  ideals,  traditions,  and  customs  of  the  Army. 

Is  their  basic  training  tough?  Not  at  all!  Women  find 
that  learning  the  basic  concepts  of  military  life  is  no  more 
difficult  than  adjusting  themselves  to  a  job  in  civilian  life. 
In  both  cases  they  must  learn  the  "know-how’  of  the  activity 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  In  a  civilian  job  they  must  learn 
the  business  from  the  ground  up,  study  the  policies  of  the 
company  for  which  they  are  working,  and,  by  diligence  and 
energetic  effort,  prepare  themselves  for  advancement.  And 
so  it  is  in  the  Army.  Wacs  follow  the  same  time-tested  prin¬ 


ciples  in  order  that  they  may  qualify  for  promotions  and 
positions  of  greater  responsibility. 

The  processing  week,  before  basic  training  starts,  is  spent 
mainly  in  familiarizing  a  trainee  with  her  new  environ¬ 
ment.  She  attends  lectures,  is  given  tests  to  determine  her 
skills  in  various  fields,  and  has  clothing  and  equipment 
issued  to  her.  Incidentally,  the  clothing  is  a  perfect  fit! 
Alterations  are  made  whenever  necessary.  She  also  receives 
a  physical  checkup  and  an  interview  in  which  the  various 
benefits  of  National  Service  Life  Insurance  are  explained. 
She  is  told  of  the  voluntary  bond  deductions  and  allot¬ 
ments  she  may  make.  She  is  also  told  of  the  leadership 
opportunities  which  exist  in  the  WAC.  If  she  has  the 
proper  qualifications,  she  may  obtain  a  commission! 

After  her  first  interesting  week  in  the  Army  she  reaches 
the  real  thing  —  basic  training!  The  course  of  instruction 
is  roughly  the  same  as  that  given  the  men,  except  in  sub¬ 
jects  of  combat.  The  chaplain  enters  the  training  picture 
at  the  outset  and  trainees  are  informed  of  the  religious  serv¬ 
ices  conducted  in  the  WAC  area,  and  of  the  opportunities 
for  continued  spiritual  growth. 

Her  other  studies  include  indoctrination  and  orientation; 
military  customs  and  courtesies;  organization  of  the  Army; 
military  law;  personal  and  social  hygiene  and  military  sani- 
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"There's  a  long,  long  trail  a-winding  .  .  . 
Pvt.  Elaine  O.  Arnold,  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
leads  a  group  of  WAC  recruits  in  singing 
during  a  10-minute  break  from  a  road  march 


Recruits  drink  chemically  treated 
water  from  a  Lyster  bag,  one  of 
the  devices  used  to  teach  them  the 
many  principles  of  field  sanitation 


"Fire  when  ready,  Flo,"  says  Ret.  Sarajane  E. 
Frantz,  Ebensburg,  Pa.,  to  Ret.  Florence  E.  Lozich, 
Gary,  Ind.  (kneeling),  during  the  voluntary  fir¬ 
ing  program  in  the  WAC  bivouac  training  area 


"A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
place."  Recruit  Karen  Miller,  Oakland,  Calif., 
stands  by  as  Lt.  Florence  E.  Driscoll,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  begins  a  full  field  equipment  inspection 


(Continued) 

tation;  first  aid  and  safety  measures;  maintenance  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  equipment,  and  quarters  (in  which  she  naturally 
excels! ) ;  map  reading;  basic  communications;  supply  and 
administration;  chemical  warfare;  citizenship  and  morality; 
interior  guard;  and  safeguarding  military  information. 

Bivouac  has  been  recently  added  to  the  basic  training 
program.  In  this  phase  of  soldiering,  Wacs  go  into  the  field 
for  five  days  during  their  13-week  schooling  to  become 
soldiers.  The  bivouac  program  orients  women  in  the  various 
phases  of  life  in  the  open,  preparing  them  for  emergencies 
that  may  arise  later.  Instruction  in  tent  pitching,  camouflage 
and  concealment,  discipline,  field  sanitation,  personal  wel¬ 
fare,  first  aid,  and  gas  attack  protection  are  some  of  the  new 
subjects  now  being  taught  to  women  soldiers. 

The  firing  of  the  carbine  rifle  is  done  strictly  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis  and  many  a  "belle  on  bivouac”  has  proved  to  be 
a  sharpshooter  when  it  comes  to  scoring  bull’s-eyes  on  a 
distant  target. 

At  the  end  of  the  basic  training  period,  there  is  a  glow  in 
the  face  of  the  new  Wac.  She  feels  physically  and  mentally 
fit.  She  has  learned,  too,  the  importance  of  teamwork  and 
cooperation  in  the  successful  functioning  of  a  military  or¬ 
ganization. 

After  training,  Wacs  who  don’t  already  possess  skills 
needed  by  the  Army  are  sent  to  Service  schools  to  study 
subjects  within  their  sphere  of  interest  and  aptitudes.  As 
the  search  for  capable  leaders  never  ends  in  the  Army,  Wacs 
who  show  outstanding  leadership  abilities  during  basic 
training  are  selected  to  attend  an  8-week  Leaders’  Course. 

So,  today,  the  Army  offers  women  a  challenging  horizon, 
It  offers  an  entirely  new  career  field,  with  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  ceiling  for  advancement.  Courageous  and  thoughtful 
women  are  taking  a  part  in  this  country’s  campaign  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace  —  actively  rather  than  passively.  They  are 
finding  it  richly  rewarding,  both  in  a  sense  of  personal 
achievement,  and  in  the  heart-warming  knowledge  that 
there  is  a  definite,  needed  place  for  women  within  the 
Military  Establishment. 


Men  and  women  —  they  all  like  that  good  Army  chow!  Sgt.  Nina 
D.  Guthrie,  Freeport,  Ohio,  mess  steward,  serves  Ret.  Diana  D. 
Sheets,  Luther,  Mich.,  from  the  field  kitchen,  as  other  hungry  train¬ 
ees  wait  their  turn.  Don't  be  anxious,  girls,  there's  enough  for  all! 


"Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way!"  Women  learn  to  take 
field  conditions  in  their  stride.  Recruits  Edith  H.  Stewart,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  Karen  C.  Miller,  Oakland,  Calif.,  bathe  their  hands 
and  faces  from  steel  helmets  in  improvised  wash  stands 


"You've  got  to  get  up,  you've  got  to  get  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing!"  And  the  girls  like  it!  Katherine  G.  Phillips,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  company  bugler,  sounds  first  morning  call 


HENRY  HARLEY  ARNOLD 

25  June  1886 — 15  January  1950 


HE  UNITED  STATES,  and  the  aviation  world  in 
general,  pays  homage  to  one  of  the  great  commanders  of 
World  War  II,  the  late  Henry  Harley  Arnold,  first  General 
of  the  Air  Force  in  the  Nation’s  history.  But  to  the  three 
million  airmen  who  served  under  him  during  the  war  the 
loss  is  more  personal.  His  wide  grin  that  won  him  the  nick¬ 
name  'Hap,  and  the  invincible  determination  with  which 
he  forged  ahead  against  all  obstacles  was  an  inspiration  to 
every  airman. 

It  was  General  Arnold,  more  than  any  one  man,  who 
brought  into  being  the  mightiest  air  force  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  When  he  took  command  of  the  then  Army 
Air  Corps  in  1SU8  it  was  infinitesimal  in  size  and  power 


compared  with  the  Luftwaffe,  whose  deadly  wings  were 
casting  dark  shadows  over  Europe.  When  General  Arnold 
eight  years  later  retired  from  active  duty  the  Luftwaffe  had 
been  completely  vanquished  by  the  colossal  air  instrument 
he  had  fashioned,  and  his  giant  B-29’s  had  pierced  the 
bubble  of  Japanese  air  strength  and  battered  Japan  into 
submission. 

This  indomitable  commander  who  refused  to  recognize 
any  "impossibles,’’  and  who  ranks  with  the  world's  greatest 
airmen,  was  paid  fitting  tribute  by  President  Truman  who 
said:  "He  fulfilled  his  mission  in  a  manner  that  overwhelmed 
this  Nation’s  enemies  and  awed  its  allies.”  These  words 
could  well  be  General  "Hap”  Arnold’s  epitaph. 
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By  Sgt.  James 

FOR  the  first  time  in  more  than  four  years,  the  rural 
countryside  of  Japan  has  vibrated  to  the  rumblings 
of  armored  vehicles  on  the  move.  The  occasion  was 
the  recent  tank  march  and  tank-infantry  mock  battle 
maneuvers,  in  which  17  tanks  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
(Infantry)  completed  a  rigorous  35-mile  trek  from  Camp 
Chigasaki  to  Camp  Manus,  near  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Fujiyama. 

It  took  Company  A,  71st  Heavy  Tank  Battalion,  seven 
hours  to  complete  the  arduous  march.  At  journey’s  end, 
the  tankers  combined  with  the  2d  Battalion,  8th  Cavalry 
Regiment,  already  stationed  at  nearby  Camp  McNair,  for 
tank-infantry  maneuvers.  Students  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Divi¬ 
sion  Armored  Cadre  School  went  along  with  tank  troop¬ 
ers  as  a  climax  to  seven  weeks  of  armored  training. 

Huge  prime-movers  carried  the  tanks  from  Camp  Chiga¬ 
saki  to  Kezu,  on  the  shores  of  Sugami  Bay.  Had  the  heavy 
tanks  been  driven  to  Kezu,  their  steel  treads  would  have 
caused  excessive  highway  damage. 

After  starting  out  under  self -locomotion,  the  tanks 
threaded  their  way  into  the  mountainous  country  of 
Japan.  At  several  points  the  road  was  partly  washed  away, 
and  tank  commanders  had  to  dismount  and  lead  their 
vehicles  over  hazardous  areas.  Each  tank  weighs  20  tons, 
and  exerts  nine  pounds  of  pressure  per  square  inch, 
which  is  a  lot  of  weight  to  place  on  a  roadbed  not 
in  top  condition!  Upon  arrival  at  Camp  Manus,  tank 
troops  went  through  intensive  preparations  for  the 
simulated  battle  action  on  their  agenda.  They  fired 
75-millimeter  tank  guns  at  moving  targets, 
fired  machine  guns  from  mobile  tanks,  and 
practiced  tactical  firing  problems  with 
infantrymen.  "Enemy”  forces  had  sup¬ 
posedly  harassed  the  Tokyo- Yokohama 
area  a  few  days  previous  to  the  tank- 
V  infantry  exercises,  but  had  been 
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T.  Reynolds 

driven  out  by  U.  S.  forces.  The  "enemy”  had  entrenched 
themselves  on  the  lower  parts  of  Mount  Fujiyama  for  a 
last  battle  stand. 

Tanks  moved  into  the  battle  area  under  cover  of  early 
morning  fog,  and  the  Infantry  followed.  Radio  communi¬ 
cations  were  set  up  and  H-hour  was  established.  Soon  the 
boom  of  mortars  and  the  chatter  of  50-caliber  machine 
guns  filled  the  air,  and  tracer  bullets  made  lightning 
streaks  over  the  landscape. 

With  a  sudden  burst  of  speed  the  tanks  nosed  from 
their  cover  of  foliage  at  H-hour.  They  gathered  momentum 
and  opened  fire  at  a  pillbox  .  .  .  the  first  objective.  Some 
40  yards  behind  the  tanks  came  the  green-clad  infantry¬ 
men,  armed  with  Ml  rifles,  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  heavy 
Browning  automatic  rifles. 

After  15  minutes  of  violent  attack  against  the  pillbox, 
the  tanks  closed  in  and  delivered  the  final  blows.  Shortly 
afterward,  the  Infantry  secured  the  position  and  tanks 
moved  on  to  the  second  objective. 

A  half  hour  after  the  attack,  the  commanding  officer 
radioed  division  headquarters:  "First  and  second  objectives 
taken  and  secured.”  The  might  of  the  M24  tanks  had 
scored  again,  with  the  aid  of  well-trained  supporting 
ground  troops. 

The  entire  exercise  proved  the  combat  effectiveness  of 
1st  Cavalry  Division  regiments,  field  artillery  battalions, 
and  attached  units.  The  tough  and  realistic  maneuvers 
required  the  highest  degree  of  coordination,  as  well  as 
cooperation,  between  participating  units. 

Company  B,  8th  Engineer  Combat  Battalion,  rebuilt  and 
improved  installations  at  Camp  McNair  before  the  simu¬ 
lated  battle  began.  Snow,  wind,  and  erosion  had  played 
havoc  with  barracks  and  firing  ranges  during  long  winter 
months.  The  8th  Cavalry  Regiment  engineers  completely 
renovated  all  buildings,  roads,  ranges,  and  other  utilities. 
The  8th  Cavalry  was  the  first  full  unit  to  move  into  the 
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Tanks  (Continued) 


area.  An  interesting  sidelight  of  the  maneuvers  was  that 
it  brought  about  a  reunion  of  the  organization’s  1st  and 
2d  battalions. 

The  tank-infantry-artillery  maneuvers  marked  one  of 
the  largest  exercises  ever  staged  by  occupation  forces  in 
Japan.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  1st  Cavalry  Division 
artillery  battalion  had  carried  out  its  field  operations  at 
'Fujiyama,  and  also  the  first  time  since  the  end  of  hos¬ 
tilities  in  the  Pacific  that  a  division  artillery  unit  has 
given  support  to  the  Infantry. 

Heavy  105-millimeter  howitzers  and  bazookas  of  the 
77th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  mingled  with  powerful 
recoilless  rifles,  machine  guns,  mortars,  Browning  automatic 
rifles;  Ml’s  and  carbines  of  the  7th  Cavalry  Regiment,  and 
tank  guns  of  the  71st  Heavy  Tank  Battalion  in  deafening 
blasts  which  haven’t  been  equaled  in  volume  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  area  since  Mount  Fujiyama  last  erupted.  TNT  may 
stand  for  "Tanks  Near  Tokyo,”  but  it  also  represents  the 
wallop  of  American  mobile  artillery. 


Tank  commanders  check  over  final  plans.  Left  to  right 
are  Capt.  Harold  J.  Fleck,  Lt.  Col.  Carl  N.  Smith,  Maj. 
Freeland  A.  Daubin,  and  Capt.  Kenneth  J.  MacDonald 
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Pvt.  Arthur  Foe,  Bird  City,  Kans.,  awaits  an  imaginary  foe  as  he  takes 
advantage  of  the  natural  foliage  to  conceal  his  location.  (Left)  CpI.  Vincent 
D.  Pacelli,  Canton,  Ohio,  talks  to  5th  Cavalry  Headquarters  via  field  tele¬ 
phone  to  coordinate  the  operations  of  the  different  units  in  the  maneuver 


The  commander  of  this  mechanized  monster  is 
also  the  first  sergeant  of  the  heavy  tank  bat¬ 
talion.  Mobile  artillery  groaned  and  roared  over 
mountain  roads  to  support  Infantry  action 


What  looks  like  a  very  modern  variation  of  hitchhiking  was  actually  a 
vital  necessity,  because  this  type  of  tank  had  to  be  transported  part  of  the 
way  on  a  trailer  to  avoid  highway  damage  from  steel  tread  markings 
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First  prize  in  the  world-wide  Army  Crafts  Contest 
is  awarded  by  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins 
to  M/Sgt.  Benjamin  P.  Moody,  Kilgore,  Tex.  Sgt. 
Moody  received  a  $500  U.  S.  Savings  Bond  for  his 
hand-tooled  purse  and  billfold.  Moj.  Gen.  Thomas 
W.  Herren,  Chief  of  Special  Services,  looks  on 


Second  prize  of  a  $250  U.  S.  Savings  Bond  was  given  to  Sgt.  Robert 
L.  Barnett,  Burbank,  Calif.,  for  a  China  Clipper  ship  model.  Both, 
first  and  second  prize  winners  received  hobby  shop  equipment  in 
addition  to  a  bond.  The  contest  was  initiated  to  stimulate  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Army's  hobby  shop  program  and  to  encourage  creative 
ability  in  modern  craftsmanship  among  servicemen  and  women 


Honorable  mention  went  to  SFC  John  Petronavich,  Portland,  Me., 
for  his  intricately  carved  trumpeter  clock  (below  left),  and  to 
M/Sgt.  Ralph  E.  Johnson,  Grass  Valley,  Calif.,  for  the  brooch, 
pendant,  and  pin  mountings  (right)  which  were  hand-carved  from 
deer  horn.  Army  personnel  in  the  U.  S.  and  overseas  submitted 
many  entries  for  consideration,  making  the  competition  quite  keen 


Pvt.  Thomas  H.  Hannen,  Winfield  Township,  N.  J.,  won 
third  prize,  a  $100  U.  S.  Savings  Bond,  with  his  entry  of 
a  precision-built  square  and  vise.  Judges  were  Frank 
Staples,  National  Recreation  Assn.,  N.  Y.,  Lucy  Morgan, 
Handicrafts,  Penland,  N.  C.,  and  Allen  Eaton,  New  York 
City,  author  of  numerous  books  on  handicrafts 
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By  M/Sgt.  Frank  W.  Penniman 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON,  a  famed  eighteenth 
century  essayist,  once  said  that  "each  man  has  an 
aptitude  born  in  him.”  For  men  with  a  liking  for 
radio  or  control  tower  operation,  the  USAF  Technical  School 
at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base  near  Biloxi,  Miss.,  has  a  spot  in 
its  training  program. 

During  basic  training  at  Lackland  AFB,  Tex.,  the  Human 
Resources  Program  readily  finds  out  through  a  series  of  tests 
what  each  recruit-airman’s  aptitudes  are.  If  radio  or  control 
tower  operations  are  among  them*  then  the  streamlined 
courses  now  being  given  at  "Keesler  Tech”  are  tailor-made 
for  men  or  women  interested  in  air  communications. 

Following  basic  training,  new  airmen  and  women  are  as¬ 
signed  either  to  duty  with  various  USAF  units  or  to  one  of 
the  many  technical  schools  where  they  become  specialists 
in  certain  skilled  fields.  Recruits  showing  an  aptitude  for 
radio  or  control  tower  operation  are  sent  to  nearby  Keesler 
AFB  to  round  out  their  training. 


One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  graduate  control  tower  operator 
is  to  check  the  frequencies  of  the  radio  receivers.  Here,  an 
instructor,  S/Sgt.  James  Collins,  mokes  a  fine  adjustment 


RADIO  OPERATORS’  SCHOOL 

It  is  the  goal  of  the  instructors  in  the  communications 
department  at  Keesler  Tech  to  turn  out  basic  airmen  as 
qualified  radio  operators  in  32  weeks.  These  radio  operators, 
also  trained  in  the  maintenance  of  their  sets,  serve  their 
country  in  the  air  as  crew  members  or  on  the  ground  as 
station  personnel. 

Primary  consideration  is  given  to  the  trigger-quick  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  International  Morse  Code  where  dots  and  dashes 
spell  out  messages  via  the  airways.  After  the  potential  radio 
operator  has  the  alphabet  code  down  pat  as  well  as  being 
able  to  typewrite,  he  is  taught  to  transcribe  the  "dots  and 
dashes”  directly  into  typed  messages.  From  this  initial  phase 
he  branches  out  into  the  more  technical  and,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  more  interesting  parts  of  the  radio  operators’ 
course. 

Next  comes  a  thorough  teaching  in  the  principles  of 
electricity  and  how  they  are  linked  with  radio.  Soldering 
irhns,  volt  meters,  condensers,  amplifiers  —  once  strange 
gadgets  to  the  average  recruit-airman  —  are  now  part  of  his 
tool  chest”  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  receiv¬ 
ing  and  transmitting  radio  sets.  Before  the  student  operator 


CONTROL  TOWER 
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How  do  radio  waves  transmit  themselves  into  sound  waves  and 
then  into  audible  tones?  That's  whot  PFC  Urban  Kinnunen, 
South  Range,  Mich,  (right,  standing)  is  learning  at  Keesler  Tech 


:uture  control  tower  operators  get  the  "feel"  of  real  tower  activity  in 
his  room  which  is  an  exact  mock-up  of  a  typical  USAF  tower.  Students 
it  the  table  represent  pilots  in  flight  while  students  in  the  booth  give 


landing  instructions.  The  heavy  line  diagonally  crossing  the  toble 
is  o  coble  of  wires  built  in  the  form  of  a  simulated  landing  pat¬ 
tern.  It  has  lights  to  show  the  path  of  the  approaching  airplane 


FC  Kinnunen  (foreground)  here  switches  from  the  "hunt  and  peck" 
sethod  to  touch-control  in  the  radio  typing  course.  Instructor  S/Sgt. 
oren  Warmoth,  moves  about  and  corrects  minor  typing  errors  early 


Th  is  equipment  will  pin-point  a  radio  station.  Here,  PFC  Kin¬ 
nunen  (right)  has  picked  up  a  local  station  on  the  direction 
finder.  A  green  light  dances  on  the  scope  when  test  is  on 


ecome  Radio  or  Tower  Specialists 


KEESLER  (Continued) 

out  an  intensified  training  program  are  allied  subjects  such 
as  weather,  air  navigation,  and  the  relaying,  servicing,  and 
filing  of  point-to-point  radio  traffic  messages  while  on  simu¬ 
lated  aerial  maneuvers  or  routine  flights. 

Graduation  day  comes  when  the  student-operator  takes 
part  in  a  simulated  flying  mission.  Here  the  success  of  the 
training  of  the  past  32  weeks  is  wrapped  up  in  his  ability 
to  carry  on  just  as  if  the  airplane  were  in  the  air.  He  files 
his  radio  flight  plan,  sends  position  reports,  handles  requests 
for  weather  information,  relays  field  conditions,  and  secures 
flight  clearances  together  with  radioing  the  normal  and 
emergency  messages  which  are  frequently  sent  on  a  tactical 
flight. 

When  he  receives  his  diploma  as  a  radio  operator,  he’s 
ready  and,  what’s  more  important,  able  to  take  his  place  as 
a  teammate  in  the  Air  Force,  either  on  the  ground  or  in 
an  airplane. 

CONTROL  TOWER  OPERATORS’  SCHOOL 

When  the  air-to-ground  radio  messages,  prologued  by 
"Pilot-to-Tower”  or  "Tower-to-Pilot,”  break  through  the  air¬ 
ways,  there  are  qualified  airmen  on  both  ends  of  the  conver¬ 
sation.  At  "Keesler  Tech,”  student-airmen  are  turned  into 
top-notch  control  tower  operators  who  serve  as  "traffic  cops” 
of  the  skyways  over  Air  Force  bases. 

Starting  first  with  a  course  in  radio  diction,  the  potential 
control  tower  operators  learn  how  to  handle  a  radio  tele¬ 
phone  with  voice  firmness  and  clarity.  They  are  to  become 
the  airmen  and  Wafs  who  will  tell  pilots  when  and  where 
to  land  their  airplanes  and  when  and  from  where  to  take 
off. 

There’s  much  more  to  the  14-week  control  tower  opera¬ 
tors’  course  than  merely  learning  "OK  to  land”  and  "OK  to 
take  off”  instructions,  for  today’s  tower  man  is  an  expert  in 
aircraft  characteristics,  landing  speeds,  and  angles  of  descent. 
He  also  knows  the  air  traffic  rules  of  the  USAF  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 

After  learning  the  rudiments  of  control  tower  operation, 
the  student-airman  advances  to  an  active  phase  of  his  school¬ 
ing.  He  operates  a  control  tower  which  is  set  up  on  the 
ground,  complete  with  all  the  equipment  found  in  a  real 
tower  many  feet  in  the  air.  Cleverly  contrived  aerial  traffic 
patterns  which  utilize  flickering  lights  are  set  before  him 
as  he  literally  gives  take-off  and  later  landing  instructions 
over  the  radio  phone. 

Part  of  the  course  for  future  control  tower  operators  at 
Keesler  USAF  Technical  School  consists  of  weather  study, 
air  navigation,  and  typing.  The  final  two  weeks  of  the 
training  program  are  spent  in  studying  the  operation  of 
Ground-Controlled-Approach  units  and  the  functions  of 
Air  Traffic  Control  Centers.  With  the  control  tower  airmen, 
the  GCA  and  ATC  operators  make  a  three-way  team  which 
helps  pilots  to  land  their  bombers,  fighters,  or  transport 
planes  at  Air  Force  bases  in  either  clear  or  murky  weather. 

According  to  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson’s  "fame  both  at  home  and  abroad 
rests  securely  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  something  of  perma¬ 
nent  importance  to  say.”  His  remarks  concerning  individual 
aptitudes  are  certainly  of  permanent  importance,  and  if  any 
potential  airman  leans  toward  radio  or  control  tower  opera¬ 
tion,  then  an  interesting  technical  future  awaits  him  in  the 
communications  field  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 


Control  tower  operators  frequently  continue  their  training  and 
become  Air  Traffic  Controllers.  Here,  PFC  Henrietta  Dowler 
instructs  a  class  of  airmen  in  USAF  Air  Traffic  Regulations 
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From  dots  and  dashes  to  the  typed  word  is  another  phase  in 
the  making  of  a  USAF  radio  operator.  PFC  Kinnunen  (second 
from  foreground)  takes  code  from  headset  and  types  message 


Before  students  study  troffic  pattern  control,  they  must  take  radio 
messages  and  transmit  them  from  voice  to  paper.  Touch  typing, 
therefore,  is  an  essential  port  of  the  course  for  tower  personnel 


In  the  Control  Tower  Operators'  course  ot  Keesler,  students 
practice  on  equipment  as  it  will  actually  be  used  in  the  towers. 
Here,  an  airman,  o  Waf,  and  an  instructor  tune  a  radio  receiver 


If  a  radio  student  hopes  to  become  an  aircrew  member,  he  must  know 
the  inner  workings  of  a  radio  compass.  So,  PFC  Kinnunen  (left)  learns 
oil  about  one  from  instructor  S/Sgt.  Clifford  Elliott,  Jr.,  at  Keesler  AFB 


Near  the  end  of  the  course  student  radio  operators  master  a 
semi-stationary  transmitter  and  receiver.  PFC  Kinnunen  tops  out 
a  coded  message  to  be  picked  up  by  other  radio  students 


Following  their  graduation,  control  tower  operators  serve  a  six-  J.  Kleinheitz  (foreground)  is  shown  in  a  real  tower  working 
month  "apprenticeship"  (known  as  on-the-job  training)  before  under  the  guidance  of  Sgt.  Robert  H.  Young  who  is  talking  to 
they  can  actually  help  to  land  an  airplane.  Here,  PFC  Herman  an  Air  Force  pilot  via  the  control  tower  radio  transmitter 


After  months  of  classroom  study  and  laboratory  practice,  the  while  on  a  simulated  flight.  The  plane  never  left  the  ground 

student  operator  is  ready  to  handle  his  part  in  an  aerial  mis-  but  this  didn't  hamper  the  seriousness  of  the  training  exercise, 

sion.  Here,  Radio  Operator  PFC  Urban  Kinnunen  calls  the  tower  Now  PFC  Kinnunen  is  ready  to  join  a  USAF  aircrew  in  flight 
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(Left)  No,  it's  not  a  sea-going  jeep!  This  is  a  test  for  a  new  waterproofed 
engine.  During  the  test,  the  jeep  is  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  water, 
the  ignition  is  turned  off,  and  then  the  engine  is  restarted.  Those  two 
pipes  are  breather  and  exhaust  tubes.  Incidentally,  the  driver  wears  a 
rubberized  suit.  (Below)  An  M-26  tank,  with  fording  device,  plows 
through  a  water  bath  to  test  its  waterproofed  engines  and  hatches 


The  driver  of  a  tank  transport  checks  with  the 
driver  in  the  rear  compartment  through  an  inter¬ 
communications  radio  set.  The  machine  has  both 
front  and  rear  controls.  (Right)  A  12-wheeled 
cross-country  carrier  is  tested  on  a  specially  de¬ 
signed  twist  road.  Its  cab  seats  seven  persons 


This  8  '  gun  and  carrier  is  one  of  many  new 
pieces  of  equipment  now  being  tested  at  the 
Army's  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.  The 
total  weight  is  nearly  100,000  pounds 
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TAKE  a  walk  through  the  downtown  business  dis¬ 
trict  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  Shenandoah,  Iowa, 
or  maybe  Corvallis,  Oreg.,  any  bright  spring  day. 
You  might  happen  to  see  a  young  man  standing  in  front 
of  an  Army  recruiting  poster,  with  a  thoughtful  look  on 
his  face.  He’s  interested;  he’s  determined  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  a  career  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Young  men  give  much  thought  to  taking  a  definite  step 
toward  finding  out  what  the  Army  has  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  training,  education,  security,  and  a  career  of  service  to 
their  country. 

To  discover  just  what  the  Army  does  offer  young  men, 
and  to  get  the  inside  information  on  what  has  to  be  done 
to  become  a  good  soldier,  let’s  follow  a  typical  high 
school  graduate  into  a  recruiting  station,  and  eventually 
right  through  a  basic  training  center  to  his  first  duty 
assignment.  We  shall  find  why  so  many  of  America’s 
young  men  enter  active  Army  service  each  day  in  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  prospective  soldier  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photo-story  is  20-year-old  A1  Lybrand  of  Wagener,  S.  C. 
Like  so  many  others  in  his  age  group,  he  has  seriously 
compared  the  advantages  of  an  Army  career  with  those 
of  civilian  occupations.  Lybrand  is  an  ambitious  youth, 

At  the  local  recruiting  station  Sgt.  R.  M.  Rutland  gives  Al  all  of  the  facts  and 
figures  pertaining  to  opportunities  for  enlistment  as  a  career  in  the  Army 


It's  a  hit!  Baseball, 
America’s  favorite 
sport,  ranks  high 
with  soldiers  and  air¬ 
men  in  the  United 
States  and  at  sta¬ 
tions  overseas.  This 
color  photo  shows  a 
serviceman  walloping 
one  out  of  the  park 
during  an  inter-unit 
game.  Athletics  help 
keep  airmen  and  sol¬ 
diers  in  tip-top  phy¬ 
sical  condition. 


It  is  hoped  that  several  persons  will  see 
this  magazine.  Please  pass  this  copy  along! 


By  Sgt.  James  T.  Reynolds 


eager  to  establish  himself  in  a  world  which  continues  to 
become  more  competitive,  but  which  constantly  has  op¬ 
portunities  open  to  the  man  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
some  particular  field. 

Intent  on  getting  all  of  the  details,  A1  went  to  a  local 
recruiting  station.  There  he  was  welcomed  by  an  Army 
sergeant  whose  duty  it  was  to  explain  the  opportunities 
offered  in  an  Army  career.  All  recruiting  people  are  well 
trained  in  meeting  the  public  and  in  the  primary  essen¬ 
tials  of  community  relations.  Their  positions  are  well 
founded  in  that  they  have  been  pre-sold  on  the  proposi¬ 
tions  they  have  to  make.  When  giving  information,  the 
recruiter  believes  everything  he  has  to  say  because  he 
knows  first-hand  the  advantages  of  Service  life.  After 
all,  he  is  making  the  Army  his  lifetime  occupation. 

The  recruiting  sergeant  explained  to  young  Lybrand 
the  many  advantages  of  Army  service.  He  outlined  the 
facilities  open  to  soldiers  by  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Institute,  through  which  high  school  and  college 
credits  may  be  obtained;  he  talked  about  the  retirement 
benefits  after  20  and  30  years’  service;  and  he  had  tables 
and  charts  to  show  that  the  Armed  Forces  have  more  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  advancement  than  the  majority  of 
civilian  occupations.  Finally,  he  explained  about  Service 


schools  and  told  about  the  Army’s  policy  of  utilizing  the 
natural  aptitudes  of  each  soldier. 

The  recruiter  answered  all  questions  put  to  him  by 
Lybrand,  giving  a  complete  picture  of  life  as  a  soldier. 
He  evaluated  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  tests  to  determine  the  knowledge  A1  had  of 
basic  fundamentals  in  many  subjects  including  English, 
mathematics,  and  history.  The  tests  are  not  to  find  out 
what  he  had  learned  in  high  school,  as  much  as  they  are 
to  decide  in  which  fields  a  prospect’s  talents  lie.  These 
tests,  plus  the  man’s  background  either  in  school  or  in 
civilian  enterprise,  help  in  placing  him  in  the  right  spot 
when  in  the  Service. 

After  taking  the  required  physical  and  mental  tests, 
and  talking  over  the  enlistment  opportunities  with  his 
folks,  young  Lybrand  decided  that  the  Army  had  plenty 
to  offer.  He  made  the  final  decision  and  was  enlisted  for 
a  3-year  period.  Swearing-in  ceremonies  were  brief  but 
impressive,  and  shortly  thereafter  he  was  headed  for  a  14- 
week  basic  training  period  at  a  nearby  training  center. 
( Recruits,  so  far  as  possible,  are  sent  to  camps  nearest  their 
homes.) 

At  training  camp,  A1  and  the  other  enlistees  were 
welcomed  into  the  Army  by  officers  and  noncommissioned 


They're  in  the  Army  now!  Capt.  Walter  R.  Coleman  formally  ad¬ 
ministers  the  swearing-in  oath  to  Recruit  Lybrand  and  two  other  men 


When  Al  and  other  new  recruits  arrived  at  their  Army  basic 
training  center,  Sgt.  J.  C.  Roberts  was  on  hand  to  greet  them 
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officers  who  were  to  guide  him  through  his  days  of 
basic  training.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  hospitality  and 
friendliness  right  from  the  start.  The  Army  realizes  that 
it  is  an  entirely  new  atmosphere  for  young  men,  many 
of  whom  are  away  from  home  for  the  first  time. 

The  first  week  in  new  surroundings  is  spent  on  orien¬ 
tation,  with  personal  interviews  for  classification  pur¬ 
poses;  medical  and  physical  examinations;  issue,  and 
fitting  of  new  clothing  and  equipment;  completion  of 
records;  explanations  of  the  setup  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army;  interviews  with  a  chaplain  of  the  soldier  s 
particular  faith;  and  the  many  administrative  and 
technical  details  which  have  to  be  done  prior  to  training. 
Then  come  tests  and  more  tests.  Recruits  soon  discover 
that  their  Army  assignment  will  not  be  a  hit  or  miss 
proposition.  Exhaustive  classification  testing  and  aptitude 
determination  ensure  that  the  recruit  will  be  given  an 
assignment  that  is  best  for  the  Army  and  for  himself. 

During  the  indoctrination  period  the  new  recruit  re¬ 
ceives  a  partial  payment  of  $10  to  help  pay  for  incidental 
expenses  such  as  toothpaste  at  the  post  exchange,  movies, 
ice  cream  at  the  soda  fountain,  and  a  haircut  at  the 
barber  shop. 

When  the  soldier  starts  his  basic  training,  he  gradually 
begins  to  feel  more  and  more  at  home.  Each  hour  of 
every  training  day  is  packed  full  of  interesting  study 
of  military  customs,  close  order  drill,  personal  hygiene, 
map  reading,  firing  of  small  arms,  care  and  maintenance 
of  firearms,  and  other  subjects  which  will  eventually  help 
to  make  him  a  good  soldier. 

This  is  where  the  physical  stamina  and  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  get  everything  out  of  training  enter  into  the 
picture.  The  soldier  who  goes  through  basic  training 
successfully  is  the  one  who  lends  initiative  and  serious 
study  to  his  new  military  duties.  Peacetime  training  is 
naturally  thorough  and  extensive,  because  the  chance  is 
there  to  teach  each  subject  carefully  and  adequately 
without  the  pressure  of  meeting  wartime  necessities. 

The  first  three  or  four  weeks  go  by  quickly,  with  the 
tyro  soldier  taking  everything  in  his  stride.  Physical  train¬ 
ing  exercises,  combined  with  healthful  out-of-doors 
training,  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  and  regular  duty 
hours,  do  more  to  condition  the  recruit  than  anything  he 
has  previously  experienced.  The  results  of  these  early 


His  first  Army  meal:  roast  beef  with  gravy,  mashed  potatoes, 
green  beans,  lettuce  and  tomato  salad,  apple  pie,  and  tea 
or  coffee.  The  newly  arriving  soldiers  are  well  fed  pronto! 


Training  on  the  firing  range  includes  handling  of  rifle  grenac 
and  launchers.  Ret.  Donald  R.  Ray,  Rome,  Ga.,  acts  as  coach 


Careful  attention  is  paid  to  insure  perfect  fitting  of  footwear.  Here, 
Recruit  Lybrand  tries  on  a  pair  of  heavy  duty  boots  which  he  will 
wear  during  training.  Lybrand  has  on  a  frame  for  an  Army  service  cap 


easure  degrees  of  olert- 
Here,  a  time  reaction 
o  record  motor  responses 


They  can  event 
ness  these  day! 
machine  is  used 


nterview  with  the  Chaplain  is  port  of  a  recruit's  indoctrination 
the  Army.  Soldiers  are  urged  to  attend  church  regularly,  and 
mcouraged  to  make  use  of  the  Chaplain's  counsel  and  guidance 


uit  Lybrand  prepares  to  discharge  a  rifle  grenade.  The  use  of 
r  small  arms  is  also  taught  during  the  13  basic  training  weeks 
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In  one  of  many  classrooms,  preliminary  instruction  is  given  in 
the  mechanical  features  of  the  30-caliber  light  machine  gun. 
After  16  hours  of  study,  the  new  soldiers  will  fire  the  weapon 


Recruit  Lybrand  aids  Ret.  Ralph  C.  Morrow, 
Arab,  Ala.,  in  adjusting  the  sling  of  his 
Garand  Ml  rifle  on  the  firing  range.  They 
help^  each  other  until  each  masters  the  trick 
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SOLDIER  (Continued) 


weeks  are  gratifying  to  the  individual  soldier  and  to 
his  training  officers.  He  walks  erect  —  more  so  than  ever 
before  —  and  he  has  a  natural  pride  in  his  appearance 
and  military  bearing.  He  finds,  too,  that  basic  training 
is  not  all  hard  work.  There  are  many  recreational  facilities 
open  to  him,  including  most  sports  that  are  in  season,  fine 
service  clubs,  theaters,  and  well-stocked  libraries. 

Little  things  like  keeping  shoes  shined  and  clothing 
pressed,  with  frequent  haircuts  and  uniform  properly 
worn,  become  second  nature  to  him.  The  recruit  soon 
takes  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  is  justifiably  proud 
of  his  appearance  as  a  soldier  and  as  an  individual.  What 
more  inspiring  sight  is  there  than  a  clean-cut  young  man, 
with  correct  military  posture,  wearing  a  neat  uniform? 
That  is  the  trade-mark  of  the  U.  S.  soldier  and  a  tradition 
which  the  newly  initiated  man  is  proud  to  follow. 

As  the  sixth  week  of  training  rolls  around,  the  trainee 
is  asked  to  indicate  his  preference  for  attendance  at  Service 
schools.  Each  soldier  is  given  an  opportunity  to  choose 
the  school  in  which  he  is  most  interested,  depending  up¬ 
on  his  qualifications  and  the  particular  requirements  of 
that  school.  Skills  and  techniques  which  a  soldier  possess 
can  be  furthered  by  advanced  training,  and  new  skills 
can  be  developed  by  attending  a  specialized  school. 

Before  the  last  week,  a  test  of  Basic  Military  Subjects 
is  given  to  each  recruit.  This  determines  just  how  much 
he  has  learned  from  his  training  up  to  that  point.  Re¬ 
cruits  who  pass  the  test  successfully  complete  their  basic 
training,  and  are  automatically  promoted  to  the  grade 
of  private. 

Many  men  showing  outstanding  ability  during  basic 
days,  and  who  make  high  scores  in  aptitude  tests,  are 
invited  to  apply  for  Officer  Candidate  School  at  Fort 
Riley,  Kans.  The  opportunity  to  attain  a  commission 
as  a  second  lieutenant  is  available  to  all.  Competition  is 
keen  through  the  soldier’s  Army  training,  and  does  not 
stop  when  he  finishes  his  14-week  training  period. 

At  the  end  of  his  basic  training,  Recruit  Lybrand 
(now  Private  Lybrand)  can  look  back  with  satisfaction 
on  his  days  of  learning  the  fundamentals  of  how  to  become 
a  good  soldier.  He  had  the  makings  of  a  soldier  when  he 
enlisted.  The  Army’s  modern  teaching  methods  brought 
these  traits  to  the  foreground  and  thereby  added  another 
valuable  man  to  its  well-trained  ranks. 


The  theory  that  practice  makes  perfect  is  the  theme  of  all  rifle  Recruit  Lybrand,  like  many  other  soldiers,  is  quick  to  take  advantc 

firing  and  instruction.  Trainees  learn  to  fire  from  various  posi-  of  off-duty  educational  opportunities  offered  by  the  United  Sta 

tions,  ond  point  out  and  correct  each  other's  faulty  techniques  Armed  Forces  Institute.  Here,  a  specialist  explains  USAFI  cour 
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Camouflage  is  an  important  part  of  basic  training.  Here,  Lt.  C.  A.  Matlach  shows 
the  fine  points  on  how  to  dodge  enemy  observation  and  yet  have  full  vision.  Recruit 
Lybrand,  in  partially  concealed  foxhole,  takes  part  in  the  tactical  demonstration 


After  successfully  passing  basic  training,  and  being  promoted  to  the  grade 
of  private,  Lybrand  chose  antiaircraft  artillery  and  went  on  to  continue  his 
military  training  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.  The  Army  has  gained  another  good  soldier 


written  test  is  given  in  the  thirteenth  week 
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Knights 


Airmen  of  Tyndall  Air  Force  Base  in  Florida  repairing,  painting,  and  renovating  the  hundreds 
of  toys  collected  for  distribution  at  Christmas  time  to  the  needy  children  of  Panama  City 


SHOP 


A  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  trainee  mak¬ 
ing  a  leather  pocketbook  for  his 
mother.  Perchance  he  enclosed 
a  dollar  bill  for  her  good  luck 


By  SFC  Walter  W.  Dowling 


NOT  so  many  years  ago,  before  World  War  II,  i 
was  the  plaint  of  many  American  wives  that 
game  was  leaving  them  bereft  of  their  husband: 
These  unfortunate  women  called  themselves  "golf  widows. 
Though  they  were  legion,  they  nowhere  near  approache 
the  number  of  women  who  are  "hobby  widows”  todaj 
Two  or  three  nights  a  week,  millions  of  American  me 
shed  the  cares  of  the  day,  forget  their  household  chores  an 
social  obligations,  steal  down  into  cellars  and  workshop: 
and  blissfully  give  expression  to  their  desire  to  create  some 
thing  with  their  own  hands.  These  amateur  artists  anj 
craftsmen  are  enthusiastic  hobby  "knights.” 

The  U.  S.  Army  and  the  U.  S.  Air  Force,  as  integral  mem 
bers  of  the  American  scene,  reflect  the  off-duty  recreations 
preferences  of  their  young  men  and  women.  It  naturally  fol 
lows  that  hobby  shops  loom  large  in  their  efforts  to  provid 
soldiers  and  airmen  with  a  variety  of  avocations.  In  lin 
with  this  plan,  the  two  Services  maintain  the  largest  hobb 
shop  program  ever  undertaken  by  any  organization.  An 
the  varied  equipment  of  their  shops  is  first  class. 

What  hobbies  are  most  popular  with  servicemen?  Wei 
photography  is  among  the  leaders.  Wherever  soldiers  am 
airmen  are  stationed,  intrepid  "shutterbugs”  go  aroun 
taking  pictures  of  everyone  and  his  brother!  You  know  . . 
"Dear  Mom,  the  good-looking  fellow  on  the  end  is  me! 
These  followers  of  the  lens  gather  around  evenings  am 


tot  you  don't  see,  osk  for!  Servicemen  draw  tools  from  hobby 
>p  storerooms  before  going  to  work  on  their  projects.  Supply 
inclination,  the  Services  will  supply  the  materials  and  tools! 


learnedly  about  lights  and  shadows,  angles  of  shooting, 
the  art  of  composition.  And  they  make  their  dream  shots 
te  true,  too!  Large  well-equipped  darkrooms  are  available 
nany  hobby  shops  to  these  camera-happy  servicemen, 
1  enlargers,  developing  tanks,  print  driers,  and  chemicals. 
Cdiat  do  you  like?  Radio?  Would  you  like  to  build  your 
i  set?  You  can.  Your  hobby  shop  will  provide  you  with 
ering  irons,  wire,  voltmeters,  tube  testers,  and  all  the 
tr  apparatus  you  need. 

cmr  taste  runs  along  more  artistic  lines?  All  right,  don’t 
discouraged.  Service  hobby  shops  have  just  what  the 
:tor  ordered.  The  crafts  section  includes  leather  work, 
dry  making,  gem  cutting,  clay  modeling,  wood  carving, 
leum  block  and  silk  screen  printing.  And,  if  you’re  in 
mood,  you  can  stamp  names  in  gold  on  leather  and 
onery,  too! 

that’s  that?  You  say  you’re  just  a  practical  man  at  heart? 
;’d  like  to  make  something  useful  for  Mom  —  like  a 
net  in  which  she  can  store  her  preserves?  That’s  easy, 
’ll  find  all  the  equipment  you  need,  including  metal  and 
d  lathes,  circular  saws,  table  saws,  jointers,  grinders, 
electric  drill  presses. 

he  list  of  hobbies  at  which  you  may  work  is  almost  end- 
The  Army  and  the  Air  Force  are  interested  in  having 
express  your  creative  urge.  They  supply  the  tools,  ma¬ 
ils,  and  workshops.  The  rest  is  up  to  you. 


Bomber  Crew  Chief  M/Sgt.  Neal  M.  Moss,  of  Hill  Air  Force  Base, 
Ogden,  Utah,  cleans  the  windshield  of  a  snappy,  four-place  boat  he 
designed  and  built  after  duty  hours.  Plenty  of  fishing  trips  in  store  for  him 
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Making  plastic  articles  is  a  hobby  of  Army  CpI.  Joe  W.  Turner  in  the 
hobby  shop  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  General  Depot.  The  picture  frame,  hand 
carved  by  Corporal  Turner,  is  a  masterpiece  of  plastic  craftsmanship 
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From  the  smallest  liaison  plane  to  the  giant  transport  (XC-99)  pictured 
above.  Air  Force  mechanics  and  technicians  help  to  sustain  the  wings 
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These  Chanute  power  plant  students  are  prac¬ 
ticing  cylinder  removal  on  an  airplane  engine. 
After  graduation,  they'll  join  a  ground  crew 
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Not  men  from  another  planet  but  student- 
welders  learning  under  the  guidance  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  sergeant  instructor.  Masks  ward  off  sparks 
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By  M/Sgt.  Frank  W.  Penniman 


WHAT  do  sparrows  have  to  do  with  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Technical  School  at  Chanute 
(Ill.)  Air  Force  Base?  During  the  1890’s,  Octave 
Chanute,  noted  civil  engineer  and  aerial  navigator,  studied 
the  flight  characteristics  of  these  tiny  birds.  He  later  wrote 
that  "when  the  sparrow  approaches  the  street,  he  throws 
his  body  back,  tilts  his  outspread  wings  nearly  square  to  the 
course,  and  on  the  cushion  of  air  thus  encountered  he  stops 
his  speed  and  drops  lightly  to  the  ground.  So  do  all  birds. 
We  tried  it  with  misgivings,  but  found  it  perfectly  effective.” 

Octave  Chanute,  born  in  Paris  in  1832,  devoted  much  of 
his  life  in  the  United  States  to  aviation  and  his  studies  with 
gliders  helped  to  develop  the  modern  airplane.  Chanute 
Field  was  named  in  his  honor  in  1917.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  changed  to  Chanute  Air  Force  Base. 

The  first  glider  flown  by  the  Wright  brothers  was  mod¬ 
eled  largely  after  a  biplane  built  by  Chanute,  and  they 
followed  his  principles  of  airplane  stability  in  conjunction 
with  the -use  of  movable  surfaces  for  control  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  shift  weights.  Octave  Chanute  visited  the  Wright 
brothers  in  1901  to  watch  their  experiments  at  the  birth 
of  American  aviation.  History  records  that  the  Wright 
brothers  never  failed  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  they 
received  from  Inventor  Chanute  and  that  they  considered 
him  one  of  the  greatest  pioneers  in  the  engineering  prob¬ 
lems  of  flight. 

Today,  the  mission  of  Chanute  AFB  is  to  help  train  air¬ 


men  mechanics  and  technicians  who  support  the  flying 
activity  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  These  modern  aviation  stu¬ 
dents  don’t  have  to  watch  the  birds  fly,  as  did  Octave 
Chanute,  for  the  benefits  of  five  decades  of  air  progress 
are  utilized  in  the  training  program.  Chanute,  by  watching 
the  sparrows,  improved  his  glider  landings.  Today’s  students, 
by  studying  the  latest  aviation  developments,  are  becoming 
skilled  specialists  in  the  technical  fields  needed  to  back  up 
the  pilots  and  air  crews  of  the  Air  Force. 

Following  basic  training,  new  airmen  who  possess  an 
aptitude  for  mechanics  (see  "Square  Pegs,”  page  16)  may 
attend  USAF  technical  schools  in  Illinois,  Mississippi, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  or  Texas.  After  a  thorough  training 
period,  these  airmen  are  assigned  to  duties  with  Air  Force 
units  both  in  the  United  States  and  at  bases  overseas.  How 
well  they  are  trained  in  technical  schools  reflects  through¬ 
out  their  careers  as  ace  mechanics  and  technicians.  That’s 
why  the  programs  in  the  USAF  technical  schools  are  as 
complete  as  possible. 

There  are  nine  courses  open  to  basic  airmen  who  attend 
the  USAF  Technical  School  at  Chanute  AFB.  Many  of  the 
students  return  for  postgraduate  courses  which  make  them 
super-specialists  in  their  various  fields.  Men  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  basic  training  may  become  machinists,  fabric  and 
dope  mechanics,  woodworkers,  sheet  metal  workers,  welders, 
personal  equipment  technicians,  weather  observers,  or  syn¬ 
thetic  trainer  mechanics.  There  is  also  a  course  in  airplane 
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A  fabric-covered  wing  of  a  small  liaison  plane  undergoes  rib- 
stitching  by  students  in  the  fabric  and  dope  mechanics  course 


THE  WINGS  (Continued) 


maintenance  fundamentals  which  serves  as  a  forerunner  for 
those  men  who  want  to  be  engine,  instrument,  or  electrical 
mechanics. 

Postgraduate  courses  at  Chanute  AFB  are  open  to  trained 
mechanics  who  want  to  specialize  in  such  detailed  fields 
as  hydraulics,  power  plants,  instruments,  propellers,  turbo¬ 
superchargers,  flight  engineering,  and  electricity.  Men  and 
women  who  have  been  trained  as  weather  observers  can 
go  on  to  become  weather  forecasters  at  Chanute  before 
going  on  duty  at  various  bases. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  next  July,  Chanute  Field  was  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  training  station  for  pilots  in  America’s  fledg¬ 
ling  Air  Force.  Four  years  later  in  1921  a  school  for 
mechanics  and  technicians  was  opened  there.  The  next 
decade  saw  the  training  program  small  but  thorough. 

During  World  War  II,  more  than  129,000  airmen  at¬ 
tended  Chanute’s  technical  schools  to  become  mechanics, 
technicians,  and  specialists  whose  heralded  work  helped  to 
sustain  the  air  power  of  the  United  States  during  the  war 
years. 

"Sustineo  Alas' ’ —  we  sustain  the  wings  —  is  the  motto 
of  the  USAF  Training  Command  of  which  Chanute  AFB 
is  an  important  partner.  These  two  Latin  words  serve  as  a 
reminder  to  the  thousands  of  students  and  their  instructors 
of  their  responsibility  and  duty  to  their  country  and  fellow- 
airmen.  It’s  with  pride  that  an  Air  Force  man  labels  him¬ 
self  as  a  "Chanute  grad’’  for  he  knows  that  he  knows  his 
job  to  perfection. 


These  sheet  metal  working  students  made  this  cabin  air  cooler 
for  a  B-29.  Accuracy  of  workmanship  is  a  high  light  here 


This  airman  and  Waf  are  learning  how  to  operate  a  Link  trainer 
where  pilots  get  "flying"  experience  without  leaving  the  ground 


"A  stitch  in  time  .  .  In  the  personal  equipment  technicians' 
course  airmen  sew  heavy  protective  covers  for  airplane  wing  tips 


The  latest  equipment  is  used  by  students  in  the  machinists' 
course.  Later,  they  will  be  assigned  to  duty  in  USAF  machine  shops 
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Among  the  courses  for  qualified  mechanics  at  the  USAF  Technical 


perform  load  tests  on  an  electrically  driven  airplane  propeller. 
True  balance  is  the  goal  for  these  six  airmen-specialists 


School,  Chanute  AFB,  is  aircraft  propeller  mechanics.  Here,  students 


Students  in  the  airplane  maintenance  fundamentals  course  solve 
basic  problems,  before  tackling  actual  work  on  various  planes 


This  mechanic  is  testing  an  electrical  panel  board.  Later, 
he'll  do  the  same  type  of  testing  on  aircraft  equipment 


Plexiglass  housings  allow  these  Link  trainer  student-mechanics 
to  see  the  inner  workings  of  the  electrical  panel  on  the  mock-up 


Calibrating  an  airspeed  indicator,  this  student  instrument- 
mechanic  delves  into  an  intricate  phase  of  repair  work 


THE  WINGS  (Continued) 


Mastering  the  electronic  controls  of  a  USAF  B-29  turbo¬ 
supercharger  are  these  four  student  electrical-mechanics 


Only  superior  training  can  prepare  a  student  flight-engineer 
to  interpret  instrument  readings  into  performance  facts 


"Take  'er  away,"  is  the  command  of  these  mechanics  as  they  complete 
a  phase  of  engine  change.  A  mobile  hoist  will  lift  out  the  engine 


Running  up  the  engine  of  an  F-80  Shooting  Star  jet  is  part  of  the 
course  for  airplane  mechanics.  Instructor  points  to  instrument  dials 


Airmen  learning  to  be  power  plant  mechanics 
study  with  the  help  of  a  cutaway  J-35  jet  engine 


Not  changing  a  flat!  These  students  are  servic¬ 
ing  wheel  bearings  and  brakes  on  a  jet  plane 


PRIVATE  TO  GENERAL 


JUST  three  years  after  the  Army  Signal  Corps  organ¬ 
ized  its  aviation  section  in  1914  as  the  Nation’s  first 
air  force,  Eugene  Lowry  Eubank  started  on  the  first 
leg  of  his  military  career  as  a  Flying  Cadet.  He  was 
25.  His  grade  was  private  first  class. 

At  that  time  the  Air  Force  had  224  planes,  none  fit  for 
military  service,  and  when  the  United  States  went  to  war 
with  Germany  in  1917  we  had  but  16  planes  and  26  trained 
pilots.  There  were  52  officers  and  slightly  more  than  1,000 
enlisted  men.  It  was  the  usual  thing  in  those  days  for  Flying 
Cadets  to  be  privates. 

So  the  man  who  is  today  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  Man¬ 
power  Group  at  Air  Force  Headquarters  in  Washington, 
climbed  the  ladder  of  career  apace  with  the  growth  of  our 
country’s  Air  Force.  Having  started  at  the  bottom  rung  of 
the  ladder,  virtually  from  the  time  the  Air  Force  was  born, 
Major  General  Eubank  knows  it  well.  At  the  outset,  or  at 
about  the  time  he  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Signal  Reserve  in  1918,  he  knew  practically  every  officer 
personally  and  a  great  many  of  the  enlisted  men  who  made 
up  the  fledgling  Air  Force,  and  many  of  these  associations 
have  continued  until  the  present  day. 

The  General  is  an  airman’s  airman,  a  top-notch  pilot  even 
in  the  days  when  it  was  as  important  to  master  the  "seat  of 
your  pants”  flying  technique  as  it  is  today  to  know  radar  and 
the  other  highly  technical  aspects  of  modern  aviation.  But 
while  the  former  flying  instructor  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  well  knows  the  flying  end  of  the  business, 
he  knows  also  the  jobs  of  the  engineering  officer,  operations, 
observer,  flight  commander,  test  pilot,  tactics,  bombardment, 
organization,  and  administration.  At  some  time  or  another  he 
has  held  almost  every  flying  job  the  Air  Force  has  on  the 
books. 

Even  special  naval  operations  came  within  the  General’s 
sphere  of  study.  In  1938  when  he  commanded  the  32d  Bom¬ 
bardment  Squadron  at  March  AFB,  Riverside,  Calif.,  he 


took  a  special  naval  operations  course  at  Maxwell  AFB, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  home  of  the  present-day  Air  University. 
That  was  soon  after  he  was  graduated  from  the  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff  School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

For  that  epic  flight  of  2 1  planes  from  California  to  Hawaii 
on  the  night  of  May  13-14,  1941,  General  Eubank  received 
a  commendation  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  cited 
for  the  "superior  manner  in  which  he  skillfully  planned,  or¬ 
ganized,  and  executed  the  mission,”  which,  in  1941,  was  one 
of  the  longest  over-water  flights  ever  made  by  a  large  for¬ 
mation  of  land-based  military  aircraft. 

He  later  was  ordered  to  an  unannounced  station  over¬ 
seas,  and  soon  after  his  return  to  the  United  States  in  1942, 
he  served  as  Director  of  Bombardment  at  Air  Force  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington,  one  of  the  Service’s  most  critical 
jobs  in  those  days. 

One  of  General  Eubank’s  most  important  tours  was  in 
1945  as  deputy  commander  for  operations  for  the  Eighth 
Air  Force  in  the  European  Theater  of  Operations,  later  as¬ 
suming  command  of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Eighth  in 
the  same  theater.  He  returned  Stateside  in  the  same  year  to 
become  president  of  the  AAF  Board  at  the  Tactical  School 
at  Orlando,  Fla. 

In  May  of  1946  he  was  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Air  Com¬ 
mand,  with  headquarters  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  returning  to  the 
United  States  in  1948  to  head  the  Manpower  Group  in 
Washington.  Last  October  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Inspec¬ 
tor  General  of  the  Air  Force. 

During  his  career  of  33  years,  in  peace  and  in  combat, 
General  Eubank  won  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
Silver  Star,  and  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  with  an  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster. 

The  story  of  Eugene  Lowry  Eubank’s  life  in  the  service 
of  his  country  gives  strong  meaning  to  every  young  airman 
or  soldier  and  special  significance  to  the  remark:  "he  is  an 
airman’s  airman  —  a  soldier’s  soldier.” 
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By  S/Sgt.  Albert  T.  White 


"It  is  the  first  of  all  problems  for  a  man  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  work  he  is  to  do  in  this  universe.” 

CARLYLE  said  it  that  way  about  a  hundred  years 
ago  and  the  sages  through  the  centuries  before  that, 
almost  since  the  beginning  of  time,  voiced  the  same 
great  truth.  A  modern  version  has  it  that  you  can’t  fit  a 
square  peg  into  a  round  hole. 

So  for  years,  people  talked  about  the  necessity  for  a  man 
first  to  find  his  niche  in  a  workaday  world,  but  no  one  ever 
did  much  about  it  until  comparatively  recently.  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  like  the  weather  on  which  Mark  Twain  observed: 
"Everybody  talks  about  the  weather,  but  nobody  ever  does 
anything  about  it." 

A  man  had  to  shift  for  himself;  take  a  blind  stab  first 
at  one  kind  of  a  job  and  then  another,  just  hoping  that 
he  would  find  something  to  his  liking  and  befitting  his 
natural  talents  and  education.  But  as  often  as  not,  he’d  wind 
up  doing  a  mediocre  job  for  moderate  pay,  and  hating  every 
minute  of  it. 

But  then  the  psychologists,  educators,  and  the  statisticians 
got  together  and  started  to  figure  out  methods  by  which 
a  man  could  be  fitted  into  the  job  he  could  do  best,  a  job 
in  which  he  could  be  content. 

They  did  this  with  a  lot  of  high-sounding  terminology 
as  "intelligence  quotient’’  (IQ  test),  "alpha  quota,”  "Kuder 
test,”  and  the  much-used  "GED”  (general  educational  de¬ 
velopment)  examination,  among  many  others. 

Now,  the  United  States  Air  Force  comes  along,  after 
long  months  of  experimentation,  with  a  highly  successful, 
and  a  not  so  complex  plan  for  making  sure  that  every  new 


airman  not  only  gets  the  work  he  would  best  like  to  do, 
but  the  work  he  can  do  best,  and  the  job  in  which  he  can 
win  promotion  most  rapidly.  All  of  which  means,  of  course, 
that  the  Air  Force  is  getting  maximum  efficiency  from  vir¬ 
tually  every  man.  And  the  men  like  it! 

At  the  Human  Resources  Research  Center,  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  the  experts  can  give  a  man 
a  test  and  within  a  matter  of  minutes  let  him  know  with 
scientific  accuracy,  and  almost  mathematical  precision,  if 
he’ll  make  a  better  airplane  mechanic,  a  baker  of  pies,  an 
administrative  specialist,  or  a  technician. 

It’s  no  magic  formula,  no  answer  for  any  or  all  personnel 
problems,  but  what  they’re  doing  at  Lackland  (in  the  Air 
Training  Command’s  3309th  Research  and  Development 
Squadron  which  operates  the  Human  Resources  Research 
Center)  is  close  to  being  the  best  solution  for  the  individual 
in  the  Career  Guidance  Program. 

Broad  results  of  the  test  at  Lackland  won’t  distinguish 
between  a  carpenter  and  a  cabinet  maker  for  example; 
nor  between  an  accountant  and  a  statistician.  But  the  tests 
will  get  them  in  their  correct  groupings  every  time,  and 
all  that’s  left  to  do  is  to  split  the  finer  points  of  classification 
through  counseling  and  guidance. 

It  is  only  once  in  a  while  that  an  airman’s  own  desires 
for  a  specific  type  of  work  differ  from  what  the  tests  show 
he  is  better  fitted  to  do,  but  when  that  happens,  a  trained 
advisor  is  usually  able  to  reconcile  the  difference  and  in  the 
end  the  airman  himself  agrees  that  it  was  the  best  choice 
after  all. 

The  result  of  14  separate  tests,  which  take  an  airman 
about  eight  hours  to  complete,  rate  the  individual’s  ability 
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ght  aptitude  clusters  —  mechanical,  clerical,  equipment 
ition,  radio  operation,  instructor  ability,  technical 
:y,  craftsmanship,  and  services.  These  eight  basic 
ers  are  divided  into  42  airmen  career  fields  in  the  Air 
-  so  that  no  matter  what  talent  the  new  airman  has, 
\ar  Force  Career  Program  has  a  spot  for  him. 
te  success  of.  the  tests  has  also  meant  the  expansion  of 
)ad  network  of  technical  schools  in  which  classes  are 
available  for  specialist  training  in  hundreds  of  Air 
;  jobs.  Thus  every  Waf  and  airman  can  reasonably 
ct  to  become  an  expert  in  an  occupation  through  a 
■ssion  of  training  and  job  experience  assignments  which 
to  promotion. 

is  no  longer  necessary  that  a  candidate  for  technical 
)1  training  be  admitted  within  a  set  quota  of  students, 
re  there  is  a  genuine  desire  to  attend,  and  a  demon- 
id  aptitude  for  a  particular  school,  each  airman  is  as- 
‘d,  regardless  of  quota.  If  necessary,  he  awaits  beginning 
e  next  class  at  the  school  of  his  choice, 
om  over-all  experience  gained  at  Lackland,  a  "short 
battery  of  classification  tests  has  been  devised  for 
when  it  is  necessary  to  classify  airmen  in  the  field. 
;s  of  these  tests,  which  take  from  two  to  three  hours, 
>e  determined  in  five  minutes.  A  preliminary  check  on 
uccuracy  of  the  "short  form”  indicates  that  it  could  be 
by  relatively  untrained  personnel  to  cope  with  any 
ilization  day  situation. 

teresting  and  profitable  careers  in  the  Air  Force  await 
tious  young  men  and  women  with  a  will  to  serve,  and 
riuman  Resources  Research  Center  at  Lackland  stands 
f  to  see  that  those  who  qualify  attain  their  ambition. 


am 


Basic  training  graduate  PFC 
Jack  Brown,  San  Antonio,  Tex 
gets  the  feel  of  an  airplane  radio 
set  before  going  off  to  a  tech 
nical  school  for  radio  operators 
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Coreer  men  reenlist  en  masse  at  Camp  Campbell,  Ky.  Front  row, 
left  to  right:  Battery  Commander  Lt.  Francis  Bush  congratulates 
Sgt.  Levi  Herbert,  lota.  La.;  Sgt.  Edward  Dunn,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
SFC  Harry  Leible,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  SFC  Preston  Stengel,  Mauston, 
Wis.;  Sgt.  John  Johnson,  Macon,  Ga.;  M/Sgt.  Albert  Strahl,  Chi¬ 


cago,  III.  Back  row,  left  to  right:  Sgt.  Reuben  Simpson,  Ardmore, 
Okla.;  Sgt.  LeVern  Jones,  Wenatchee,  Wash.;  Sgt.  Charles  John¬ 
stone,  Piggott,  Ark.;  Sgt.  Lee  Bishop,  Hugo,  Okla.,  and  M/Sgt. 
William  McGuire,  Woodland,  Calif.  Two  others  reenlisted  at  the 
same  time  as  career  soldiers  but  were  not  available  for  this  photo 


Career  Men... 


WHEN  all  the  noncommissioned  officers  of  an 
entire  Army  unit  elect  to  become  career  soldiers 
at  the  same  time,  it  might  be  called  coincidence. 
Yet,  so  definite  about  wanting  to  make  soldiering  their 
profession,  13  NCO’s  of  Headquarters  Battery,  11th  Air¬ 
borne  Division  Artillery,  Camp  Campbell,  Ky.,  recently 
began  a  new  type  of  enlistment  period.  Called  the  "indefinite 
hitch,”  this  term  really  spells  "career”  for  those  choosing  it. 

In  the  Army,  all  sergeants  may  choose  to  serve  in  such 
an  enlistment.  It  means  that  the  proposed  date  of  their  next 
discharge  will  be  the  date  of  their  retirement  after  from  20 
to  30  years’  service  to  their  country.  After  three  years  in  the 
"indefinite”  term,  a  man  may  resign  if  he  so  desires.  Instead 
of  being  discharged  to  reenlist  at  periodic  intervals,  many 
career  soldiers  are  serving  the  unspecified  period  which  will 
round  out  their  Army  careers. 

The  11  decorated  soldiers  pictured  above  have  a  total  of 
more  than  77  years  of  service.  Interesting  is  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  other  men  in  the  Battery  eligible  for  this  par¬ 


ticular  type  of  enlistment  at  this  time.  Combat  tested,  duty- 
wise,  these  are  the  types  of  men  who  today  comprise  mainly 
the  NCO's  of  various  units.  They’ve  been  publicly  called 
"the  backbone  of  the  Army.” 

You  could  be  dealt  13  spades  in  an  honest  game  of  bridge 
with  a  degree  of  regularity  before  you  could  find  another 
Air  Force  orderly  room  personnel-picture  like  the  one  at  the 
3314th  Training  Squadron,  USAF  Technical  School,  Scott 
Air  Force  Base,  Belleville,  111.  For  one  thing,  the  six  perma¬ 
nently  assigned  airmen  of  the  33 14th  represent  every  Air 
Force  chevron  stripe  from  private  first  class  up  to  master 
sergeant.  Even  the  number  of  service  stripes  and  overseas 
bars  are  graduated  according  to  each  man’s  military  grade. 

Rare  as  this  is  in  such  a  small  group,  the  six  airmen  offer 
visible  proof  that  the  Air  Force  Career  Promotion  Plan  is 
really  a  series  of  steps  to  higher  grade,  more  responsibility, 
and  better  pay. 

Dubbed  the  "stair  steps”  by  fellow  airmen  at  Scott,  the 
six  men  range  in  height  from  5  feet  7  inches  (141  pounds) 


Illinois  Missouri 

s.  \  I 

Six  posture-perfect  members  of  the  3314th  Training  Sqdn., 
Scott  AFB,  III.,  are  (left  to  right):  M/Sgt.  James  Kevish, 
Harrisburg,  III.  (first  sergeant);  T/Sgt.  Buford  Bitzer,  Bolivar, 
Mo.  (administrative  specialist);  S/Sgt.  Lee  Smith,  Green- 


Indiana 

\ 


Kentucky 


Onto 


Pennsylvanic 

/. 


castle,  Ind.  (payroll  clerk);  Sgt.  Alvis  Schultz,  Fulton,  Ky 
(classification  specialist);  CpI.  George  Sidoris,  Cleveland 
Ohio  (personnel  specialist);  and  PFC  Anthony  DiMarcc 
Downingtown,  Pa.  (mail  clerk).  They're  called  "stair  steps' 


j  feet  (180  pounds)  with  ages  spanning  from  19  to  33. 
“ir  military  service  ranges  from  one  to  14  years  and  over¬ 
duty  encompasses  from  0  to  36  months.  These  six  airmen 
the  only  nonstudent  enlisted  men  in  the  Student  Com- 
nications  Squadron  at  Scott  AFB,  and  they  hail  from  six 
oining  States. 

Jnder  the  Career  Plan,  the  way  is  open  for  the  master 
jeant  to  move  up  into  the  warrant  officer  field  and  then 
other  men  may  move  along  to  the  next  higher  grade, 
e  the  career  program  in  the  Army,  this  new  plan  of 
eduled  advancement  depending  on  ability  is  an  up-to- 
-  feature  of  Army  or  Air  Force  service.  First  three  graders 
aster,  technical,  and  staff  sergeants)  in  the  USAF  may 

i  ose  the  indefinite  term  as  part  of  their  personal  career 

i. 

Indefinite  may  describe  a  term  of  enlistment  but  it 
:  ainly  doesn’t  describe  the  attitude  of  soldiers  and  airmen 
’  >  today  are  the  career  servicemen  of  the  Army  and  the 
.  Force. 
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TEAMED  FOR 


Armed  Forces  Day,  Saturday,  May  20,  marks  the  first  combined 
demonstration  by  America’s  defense  team  of  its  progress,  under 
the  National  Security  Act,  towards  the  goal  of  readiness  for  any 
eventuality.  It  is  the  first  parade  of  preparedness  by  the  unified 
forces  of  our  land,  sea,  and  air  defense. 

We  want  every  citizen  to  know  our  defense  forces  better.  We 
want  every  citizen  to  know  the  men  and  women,  the  equipment 
and  the  organizations  in  which  is  invested  a  major  share  of  his 
tax  dollar.  For  it  is  upon  this  combination  of  manpower  and 
weapons  that  we  base  our  hope  for  the  safety  of  democracy  and 
of  our  survival  as  a  free  nation. 

Armed  Forces  Day  is  also  the  occasion  upon  which  Americans 
should  consider  and  evaluate  the  services  of  individual  men  and 
women  in  uniform,  disposed  at  home  and  abroad  to  discharge 
the  responsibility  of  guarding  our  security  in  a  world  of  diverse 
interest  and  conflicting  principles.  It  is  an  occasion  for  honor¬ 
ing  these  men  and  women  for  their  unselfish  devotion  to  duty. 

I  commend  their  patriotic  service  and  urge  my  fellow  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  join  me  in  saluting  them  on  .  this  —  their  day  ! 
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Teamwork  emphasized  here!  A  successful  landing  by  t 
Army,  supported  by  the  Navy,  and  bolstered  by  the  f 
Force  during  preparation  means  "mission  accomplishe 
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TEAMED  FOR  DEFENSE 
Unification  Program 

HIPPOCRATES  —  UP  TO  DATE 

IGOR,  WILSON,  AND  TWO  BILLS 
"Know-how"  Is  Theme 
For  Engine  Mechanics 

INVITATION  TO  ADVENTURE 
Paratroop  Training 
Spells  "Precision" 

PRIVATE  TO  GENERAL 
The  Story  of 
James  M.  Gavin 

EYES  IN  THE  SKIES 

THIS  MONTH'S  COVER 


Teammates  all!  Pic¬ 
tured  in  color,  the 
servicemen  represent¬ 
ing  the  four  branches 
of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States 
are  (left  to  right): 
Marine  Corps  Ser¬ 
geant  Michael  F. 
Kreiner;  Air  Force 
Technical  Sergeant  J. 
Trehearne,  Jr.;  Army 
Corporal  Norbert  F 
Reich;  and  Navy  Sea¬ 
man  Patrick  J.  Pen- 
dergast. 


It  is  hoped  that  several  persons  will  see 
this  magazine.  Please  pass  this  copy  along! 
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rHE  advanced  thinking  which  has  resulted  in  unifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Nation’s  military  team  under  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  has  led  to  the  setting  aside 
one  day  in  the  year  to  do  it  honor.  The  third  Saturday 
May  —  this  year  May  20  —  has  been  designated  as 
rmed  Forces  Day  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps. 

The  idea  of  the  unification  of  our  fighting  forces  is 
)t  new.  A  unified  command  to  combine  singleness  of 
rrpose  and  direction  with  a  careful  balancing  of  forces 
id  been  recognized  by  different  civilian  and  military 
iperts  for  many  years. 

But  unification  does  not  subordinate  the  role  of  any 
'  the  Services.  It  means,  rather,  that  each  has  been  welded 
ito  an  instrument  of  great  offensive  power,  and  posses- 
d  of  Gibraltar-like  qualities  of  defense.  The  effectiveness 
each  Service  has  been  increased  by  the  full  cooperation 
:  the  others. 

The  missions  of  the  Services  have  not  been  changed, 
he  Army  still  must  be  a  powerful,  mobile  striking  force.  It 
iust  be  equipped  with  tremendous  fire  power,  capable 
:  carrying  the  fight  to  the  enemy,  and  of  occupying  its 
rritorv. 

J 

The  Navy  must  control  the  vast  ocean  areas,  sweep  the 
a  lanes  of  hostile  shipping,  and  protect  our  sea  lines  of 
mimunications  all  over  the  world. 

The  Air  Force  must  be  able  to  hurl  its  aerial  thunder 
strategic  targets  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
jard  the  United  States  against  an  enemy  air  offensive, 
nd  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  capable  of  giving  tactical 
ipport  to  the  Army. 

In  all  the  Services,  women  are  filling  many  important  posi- 
ons  in  the  enlisted  and  commissioned  ranks,  thus  making 
/ailable  more  men  for  other  military  assignments.  Nurses 
:  the  Services  perform  indispensable  service  in  hospitals, 


Soldiers  practicing  wet  net  procedures  aboard  the  U.S.S.  "Burl- 
son"  at  a  U.  S.  Naval  Amphibious  Base  prior  to  a  maneuver 


that  Armed  Forces  members  would  recognize  this  spot  as  a 
achmaster's  post,  markings  were  made  to  facilitate  landings 


; 
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and  at  bases  and  camps  in  the  United  States  and  throughout 
the  world. 

No  single  arm  of  the  service  could  conceivably  be 
eliminated  from  our  great  defense  team,  but  it  is  the  con- 
^  tention  of  our  military  planners  that  a  careful  balancing 
of  the  several  branches  will  greatly  aid  their  over-all  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

The  fact  alone  that  unification  has  resulted  in  unified 
research,  unified  planning,  and  unified  procurement  is  defi¬ 
nite  proof  of  the  value  of  the  program.  The  economy  angle 
cannot  be  overlooked,  of  course,  but  the  maximum  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  defense  program  is  the  paramount  goal. 

The  value  of  combined  planning  and  close  cooperation 
between  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  was  pointed  out 
dramatically  in  the  recently  concluded  Operation  Portrex 
during  which  80,000  Servicemen  took  part  in  a  large 
Caribbean  maneuver. 

Operation  Portrex  was  not  an  isolated  instance  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  coordination  between  the  Services.  Army  and 
Air  Force  officers  are  daily  learning  more  about  the 
Navy’s  operations  aboard  naval  vessels,  and  Navy  offi¬ 
cers  are  absorbing  information  about  the  other  Services 
at  Army  installations  and  Air  Force  bases. 

The  unification  picture  advances  day  by  day.  Such  act¬ 
ivities  as  the  joint  use  of  transportation  facilities,  com¬ 
munications  systems,  hospitals,  and  similar  services  are 
being  extended  wherever  practicable  throughout  the 
military  establishment.  The  savings  in  operating  costs 
are  self-evident  and  greater  efforts  are  being  made  to  cor¬ 
relate  all  the  supply  systems  of  the  military  departments 
to  further  the  economy  of  the  over-all  operation. 

Another  example  of  unification  economy  was  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service,  in  which 
the  functions  of  the  Air  Transport  Command  and  the 
Naval  Air  Transport  Service  were  combined. 


Perhaps  the  most  classic  instance  of  unification  thus 
far  was  the  Berlin  Airlift  in  which  the  integration  of  our 
combined  military  forces  won  world  admiration  and  ac-  v 
claim. 

But  no  picture  of  the  unified  national  effort  would  be 
complete  without  the  mention  of  the  incalculable  im¬ 
portance  of  the  civilian  effort  to  the  defense  program. 

Contributions  of  industry  toward  winning  the  late  war 
gigantic.  It  was  an  effort  without  parallel  in 


were 


world  history.  And,  should  it  ever  again  be  necessary, 
industry  can  be  depended  upon  to  even  surpass  its  in¬ 
credible  war-time  achievements.  The  National  Security 
Resources  Board  has  farsighted  plans  to  determine  the 
availability  and  most  effective  use  of  manpower,  raw 
materials,  products,  electric  power,  fuel,  transportation 
and  communications  facilities,  and  other  resources.  The 
Board  develops  policies  and  programs  for  balancing  the 
total  resources  of  our  Nation  against  the  total  military 
and  civilian  requirements. 

The  heavy  demands  of  modern  warfare  make  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  United  States  to  depend  on  its  citizens  to 
secure  its  defenses.  In  the  event  of  hostilities,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  will  be  needed  as  plane  spotters, 
air  raid  wardens,  and  other  duties  for  which  the  military 
establishment  cannot  spare  its  rigidly  apportioned  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Of  supreme  importance  to  the  defense  program  are  the 
National  Guard,  Air  National  Guard,  Army  Reserve, 
Navy  Reserve,  and  the  ROTC.  These  civilian  components, 
often  spoken  of  as  the  Nation’s  first  line  of  defense,  stand 
solidly  behind  the  Services,  ever  ready  to  play  their  vital 
role. 

All  citizens,  both  civilian  and  military,  are  ready  to 
live  up  to  their  responsibilities  and  to  carry  on  the  glori¬ 
ous  tradition  that  has  made  this  country  the  citadel 
of  the  democratic  ideal. 


Aerial  view  of  the  Navy's  super-carrier,  the  USS  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  (largest  aircraft  carrier  in  the  world).  It  supported  the 


invasion  troops  in  the  Armed  Forces  Amphibious-airborne  exercise 
with  the  tremendous  striking  power  of  its  carrier-based  planes 
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I  wo  civilians,  participating  in 
Operation  Lookout  staged  over 
the  eastern  coastal  area  of  14 
States,  spot  a  quintet  of  military 
planes  flying  near  their  post 


The  modern  guppy-snorkel  submarine  USS  Corporal  can  remain 
submerged  indefinitely  and  still  draw  air  for  her  Diesel  engines 


Supply  is  a  big  problem  for  maneuvers.  Here,  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  team  up  to  get  equipment  for  soldiers  and  airmen  aboard  a  C-82 


An  Army  assistant  gunner  of  a  105-mm.  howitzer  in  training 
for  Portrex  at  the  Naval  amphibious  base  at  Little  Creek,  Va. 


Three  Army  communications  i 
switchboard  at  Little  Creek,  Va 


experts  setting  up  a  field  telephone 
i.,  in  preparation  for  Operation  Portrex 


An  Army  sergeant  (left)  and  three  Marine  Corps  sergeants  study 
fine  points  of  automotive  mechanics  at  an  Ordnance  School 


Wet  landings  like  this  (below)  at  Little  Creek,  Va.,  were  made  many 
times  in  practice  for  the  real  thing  staged  later  in  the  Caribbean 


Good  flying.  Dad,"  said  the  Minnis  family  (below)  before 
Lt.  John  Minnis  took  off  for  the  joint  Caribbean  maneuvers 
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Pictured  in  their  conference  room  in  Washington,  ley.  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  General  Hoyt 
D.  C.,  are  (left  to  right):  Admiral  Forrest  P.  Sherman,  S.  Vandenberg,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S.  Air  Force;  and 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  General  Omar  N.  Brad-  General  J.-  Lawton  Collins,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S.  Army 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

On  Armed  Forces  Day,  as  we  proudly  review  and  at  the  same  time  honor 
the  men  and  women  of  the  fighting  forces,  we  judge  for  a  moment  our  hope 
for  freedom  and  peace. 

The  heritage  of  freedom  must  be  guarded  as  carefully  in  peace  as  it  was 
in  war.  Faith,  not  suspicion,  must  be  the  key  to  our  relationships.  Sacrifice, 
not  selfishness,  must  be  the  eternal  price  of  liberty.  Vigilance,  not  appeasement, 
is  the  byword  of  living  freedoms. 

Our  Armed  Forces  in  1950  —  protecting  the  peace,  building  for  security 
with  freedom  —  are  “Teamed  for  Defense.”  Soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines 
—  Regular,  National  Guard,  and  Reserve  —  send  a  hearty  salute  to  fellow- 
Americans  everywhere  on  this  first  Armed  Forces  Day. 

OMAR  N.  BRADLEY 

General,  USA 

Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 


DEFENSE 


General  Clifton  B.  Cates 


Commandant,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 


On  this  day,  the  first  celebration  of  Armed  Forces 
Day,  our  citizens  honor  the  three  co-equal  partners  ★ 
in  our  Defense  Establishment.  In  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  stand 
together,  ready  and  able  to  protect  our  Nation’s  heri¬ 
tage  of  freedom,  and  to  preserve  by  constant  vigilance, 
the  peace  that  their  arms  so  dearly  won. 


FORREST  P.  SHERMAN 

Admiral,  USN 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 


★  ★★★★★ 


Our  first  Armed  Forces  Day  offers  Americans  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  examine  their  combined  mili¬ 
tary  Services.  In  the  tense  atmosphere  in  which  we 
live  today,  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  have  a  right  — 
and  a  responsibility  —  to  know  whether  their  Armed 
Forces  team  is  ready  to  meet  the  threat  of  aggression. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  our  strength  potential,  and 
our  determination  to  develop  it  and  to  share  it  with 
our  friends,  has  done  much  to  prevent  war  for  the 
past  several  years. 

We  in  the  Army  —  National  Guard,  Organized  Re¬ 
serve  Corps,  and  Regular  Army  alike  —  are  proud  of 
our  contribution  as  members  of  the  defense  team. 
And  because  no  one  Service  can  achieve  victory 
alone,  we  will  all  continue  to  work  with  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  to  provide  the  balanced  forces  that 
our  national  security  requires.  For  we  are  convinced 
that  our  greatest  military  strength  lies  in  the  coordi¬ 
nated  efforts  of  all  the  military  Services  under  uni¬ 
fied  direction  and  control. 

On  Armed  Forces  Day,  we  invite  you  to  view  the 
progress  we  have  made  —  for  only  through  public 
understanding  and  support  can  we  in  the  Armed 
Forces  continue  to  perform  our  vital  task. 


General,  USA 

Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S.  Army 


★ 


The  Air  Force  is  proud  to  share  in  the  aims,  the 
plans,  and  the  achievements  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  We  are  working  constantly  toward  greater 
efficiency  in  carrying  out  our  portion  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  task  of  providing  the  American  people  with 
security  from  attack. 

On  this  first  Armed  Forces  Day,  we  in  the  Air 
Force,  as  members  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
dedicate  ourselves  again  to  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  security  for  all  free  peoples  throughout  the  world. 

0c_J2 - 

HOYT  S.  VANDENBERG 

General,  USAF 

Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S.  Air  Force 
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*  There  is  a  truism  of  military  science  which  states 
^  that  battles  are  won  by  teams  trained  in  the  specialty 
of  their  particular  service  and  welded  into  a  closely 
knit  force.  In  keeping  with  its  assigned  missions,  the 
Marine  Corps  continues  to  keep  apace  with  all  the 
technological  developments  which  could  conceivably 
be  applied  to  the  techniques  of  amphibious  warfare. 
Today  our  Corps  stands  in  a  high  state  of  readiness. 
It  is  supported  by  a  well-trained  and  efficient  Marine 
Corps  Reserve.  We  are  well  conditioned  to  execute 
our  assignments  on  the  All-American  defense  team 
in  the  interests  of  national  security  and  world  peace. 

Such  is  my  report  to  the  American  people  on 
Armed  Forces  Day,  1950. 


★ 


C.  B.  CATES 
General,  USMC 

Commandant,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 


'  I  do  solemnly  swear,  by  the  heavens  in  which 
men  fly,  that  I  will  at  all  times  remember  my 
responsibility  as  a  pioneer  in  the  new  and  im¬ 
portant  field  of  aviation  medicine.” 

HE  United  States  Air  Force  medical  officers  who 
wrote  that  code  of  ethics  are  today  following  it  in 
letter  and  spirit.  They  are  taking  flight  indoctrination 
in  trainers,  jets,  and  even  at  the  controls  of  bombers  like 
the  B-29  —  not  merely  riding  as  passengers  with  somebody 
else  at  the  controls. 

These  flying  medicos  figure  that  they  can  better  under¬ 
stand  the  strain  to  which  pilots  and  air  crews  are  subjected 
if  they  experience  the  same  physical  disturbances  them¬ 
selves.  They  feel  that  if  they  fly  themselves  they  will  be 
better  able  to  recognize  symptoms,  prescribe  corrective 
action,  and  understand  mental  as  well  as  physical  fitness 
standards  required  in  our  airmen. 

These  pioneers  in  aero-medical  research  are  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  flight  surgeon  course  at  The  USAF  School  of 
Aviation  Medicine,  Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

To  get  the  feel  of  what  makes  pilots  and  airmen  tick, 
this  specially  selected  group  of  aero-physicians  get  about 
80  hours  of  dual  instruction  in  North  American  T-6  train¬ 
ers.  Later,  they  take  indoctrination  flights  under  actual 
instrument  conditions  in  two-seater  jet  trainers  and  in  long- 
range  bombers,  either  the  B-29  or  the  B-50,  both  behe¬ 
moths  of  the  skyways. 

In  pre-flight  training,  the  doctors  get  an  indoctrination 
in  aircraft  engineering,  principles  of  flight,  weather,  navi¬ 
gation,  communications,  instruments,  code,  and  other  tech¬ 
nical  subjects.  So  whether  it  is  a  flight  engineer,  navigator, 
radioman,  or  pilot  who  may  need  "looking  over,”  the  flight 
surgeon  knows  pretty  well  what  to  look  for  and  the  best 
way  to  cope  with  it. 

The  idea  that  flying  doctors  could  better  administer  to 
flying  airmen  came  about  two  years  after  the  first  aero- 


medical  research  work  was  undertaken  in  1917,  during  the 
first  World  War.  The  Aviation  Section  of  the  Signal 
Corps  (as  it  was  known  then)  had  established  a  research 
laboratory  at  Mineola,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1919, 
the  school  for  flight  surgeons  was  added  to  the  setup  and 
moved  to  Mitchel  Field,  N.  Y.  It  was  at  Mitchel  that  the 
project  was  renamed  The  School  of  Aviation  Medicine, 
and  in  1926  it  was  moved  to  Brooks  Field,  Tex.  The 
school  moved  to  Randolph  Field  in  1931  and  became  a 
part  of  the  Air  University  when  that  command  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1946  at  Maxwell  AFB,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Only  Air  Force  medical  officers  possessing  a  willingness 
to  participate  in  frequent  aerial  flights  and  with  a  deep 
interest  in  flying  are  accepted  for  training  as  flight  surgeons. 
Candidates  have  to  pass  a  rigid  medical  examination.  If 
they  complete  the  course,  they  are  rated  as  flight  surgeons.,  j 

The  academic  phase  of  the  course  is  conducted  on  the 
postgraduate  level  of  medical  education  consisting  of  15  : 
subjects  for  which  there  is  a  total  of  824  hours  of  class¬ 
room  instruction.  Students  also  participate  in  an  industrial 
medical  seminar  and  a  week-long  tour  of  the  Aero-Medical 
Laboratory,  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

During  the  32  years  since  aero-medical  research  began, 
graduates  of  the  flight  surgeon  courses  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  virtually  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  war  and  in 
peace,  and  from  the  Tropics  to  the  Arctic.  An  indication 
of  the  School’s  value  to  military  aviation  and  to  the  aviation 
industry  as  a  whole  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  foremost 
medical  officers  of  more  than  30  countries  have  attended  the 
course  at  Randolph  AFB. 

"Through  the  heavens  in  which  men  fly”  these  aero- 
medical  pioneers  have  blazed  a  courageous  epoch  in  med¬ 
ical  history  and  their  own  moral  code  laws  are  certain  to 
endure,  even  as  long  as  has  the  Hippocratic  oath  which  the 
"father  of  medicine”  wrote  almost  500  years  before  Christ. 

"Happy  landing,  Doc!” 
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After  completing  their  first  solo  hop,  this  flight  surgeon  foursome  walks  away  with  a  jaunty 
air  from  their  North  American  T-6  trainers  which  they  have  just  landed.  They  wear  the  smile 
of  confidence,  sure  in  the  knowledge  that  they  now  know  what  it  feels  like  to  be  a  flier 
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right!  That's  an  assurance  the  flying 
:s  have  after  they  pass  the  test  of  this 
ck  Rogers  gadget,  technically  a  refractor 


Col.  H.  K.  Zellhoefer,  senior  member  of  a 
recent  graduating  class,  climbs  into  a  jet  for 
a  training  flight  at  Williams  AFB,  Arizona 


Lt.  Col.  M.  A.  Schulze  tries  the  experi¬ 
mental  prone  position  "seat"  under  de¬ 
velopment  for  use  in  high-speed  aircraft 
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tsy  M/i>gt.  Frank  W.  Penniman 

WANT  to  be  an  airplane  mechanic?  If  so,  your 
best  bet  is  a  diploma  from  the  world’s  largest 
airplane  and  engine  mechanics  school  at  Shep¬ 
pard  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.  Here,  airmen  fresh  from  basic 
training  at  Lackland  AFB  start  their  technical  careers  in 
the  United  States  Air  Force.  With  the  help  of  skilled  in¬ 
structors  and  elaborate  training  aids,  new  airmen  as  well 
as  seasoned  veterans  are  learning  how  to  keep  airplanes 
flying. 

Lets  tag  along  with  four  new  airmen  as  they  work  their 
way  through  28  weeks  of  classroom  study  and  flight-line 
operations  leading  to  the  ratings  of  qualified  airplane  and 
engine  mechanics. 

PFC’s  Igor  Pelensky,  19,  from  Philadelphia;  Wilson  Ter- 
rillion,  20,  from  Croghan,  N.  Y.,  Bill  Gibson,  18,  from 
Chicago;  and  Bill  Mitchell,  18,  from  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
recent  graduates  of  the  13-week  basic  .training  course, 
wanted  to  become  airplane  mechanics.  They  passed  all  the 
tests  given  by  Air  Force  officials  in  determining  their  apti¬ 
tudes.  So,  off  to  Sheppard  AFB  went  this  eager  foursome. 

Specifically,  the  purpose  of  the  Airplane  and  Engine 
Mechanics  Course  ( known  as  A  &  E )  is  to  provide  selected 
personnel  with  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to 
qualify  as  airplane  and  engine  mechanics  on  airplanes  now 
in  use  in  the  USAF.  Taking  into  consideration  both  recip¬ 
rocating  and  jet-propelled  crafts,  the  course  teaches  by  a 
combination  of  theoretical  and  practical  application  the 
mechanical  principles  of  these  airplanes. 

Getting  back  to  Igor,  Wilson,  and  the  two  Bills  —  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  three  were  automobile  mechanics 
while  Igor  was  a  dental  technician.  A  technical  background 
may  help  them  personally,  but  it  doesn’t  matter  what  their 
nonmilitary  occupations  were.  They’ll  start  on  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  other  men,  as  the  school  operates  on  the  prem¬ 
ise  that  a  student  has  never  seen  a  plane  at  close  range. 

Like  fellow-students  at  Sheppard  AFB,  the  four  airmen 
begin  their  course  with  72  hours’  study  in  the  fundamental 
branch.  Here  they  learn  the  representative  types  of  air¬ 
planes,  names  and  locations  of  major  parts,  and  mathematics 
and  physics  as  applied  to  airplane  maintenance. 

Once  the  first  step  is  mastered,  student-mechanics  tackle 
airplane  structure  for  72  hours.  The  details  of  assemblies 
and  their  actions  in  relation  to  the  plane’s  operation  are 
studied  thoroughly.  Repairs  on  controls,  fabrics,  and  metal 
coverings  begin  here. 

Ingenious  mock-ups  are  on  hand  to  help  explain  the  elec¬ 
trical  systems  of  airplanes.  For  90  hours  the  students  puz¬ 
zle  and  ponder  over  wire  diagrams  and  circuit  breakers  and 
are  soon  ready  to  move  on  to  hydraulic  systems.  Here 
again,  extensive  mock-ups  are  available  to  show  the  break- 
down-action  of  hydraulic  force  on  airplane  operations. 

But  what  about  the  engine?  By  now  Igor,  Wilson,  and 
the  two  Bills  are  itching  to  get  their  screwdrivers  and 
wrenches  into  the  heart  of  the  power  plant.  Fundamentals, 
structures,  electrical  and  hydraulic  systems  were  just  a 
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build-up  to  the  major  phase  —  engine  mechanics.  Cutaway 
engines  are  firmly  mounted  so  that  the  students  can  see 
them  in  high-power  operation.  The  men  even  take  down 
engines,  replace  worn  parts,  and  reassemble  the  power 
plants.  Instruments  and  precision  gauges  accurately  tell 
how  well  the  new  mechanics  have  mastered  their  jobs. 

There’s  more  to  an  airplane  engine  than  meets  the  eye 
at  first  glance.  So  the  foursome  delve  deeply  into  fuel, 
oil,  and  induction  systems  where  they  get  firsthand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  fuel  injectors,  carburetors,  and  superchargers.  Igor, 
Wilson,  and  the  two  Bills  are  rapidly  learning  that  me¬ 
chanical  teamwork  from  rudder  to  nose  is  what  spells  suc¬ 
cess  in  airplane  maintenance. 

Students  are  frequently  surprised  at  the  intricate  mech¬ 
anisms  needed  to  keep  a  propeller  turning  properly.  Such 
terms  as  "hydromatic  reversible  pitch”  are  translated  into 
actual  propeller  maintenance  by  the  students  themselves 
under  the  guidance  of  qualified  instructors. 

So  they  can  interpret  the  smooth  action  of  the  airplane 
engine,  students  devote  much  time  to  airplane  instruments. 
Success  or  failure  in  a  cowled  engine  is  frequently  first 
noticed  through  instrument  readings  on  the  pilot’s  panel 
or  the  flight  engineer’s  multi-gauged  board.  The  students 
also  learn  how  to  properly  inspect  and  adjust  important 
instruments  so  that  pilots  and  flight  engineers  have  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  before  them  at  all  times. 

In  the  engine  operation  phase,  the  students  learn  how  to 
"rev  up”  an  airplane  engine  and  to  make  normal  preflight 
inspections.  Here,  they  link  their  instrument  reading  abil¬ 
ity  to  the  performance  facts  of  the  power  plant. 

After  this  phase  they  may  be  called  "mechanics,”  al¬ 
though  they  have  a  bit  more  to  master  before  they  will  be 
awarded  their  diplomas.  Other  phases  of  airplane  mainten¬ 
ance  which  students  must  know  include  a  keen  knowledge 
of  auxiliary  equipment  and  systems.  Oxygen,  heating,  air 
conditioning,  cabin  pressurization  for  high-altitude  flights, 
fire  extinguishers,  seat-ejection  equipment,  life  rafts,  "Mae 
West”  life  vests,  and  parachute  handling  are  among  the 
allied  subjects  which  they  have  down  pat  before  going  on 
to  the  final  part  of  the  course. 

While  the  jet  engine  is  somewhat  less  complicated  than 
the  multi-cylinder  gasoline  power  plant,  students  study  this 
new  facet  of  power  with  an  eye  cocked  to  the  future.  Main¬ 


tenance,  inspections,  cold  weather  care,  safety  practices, 
and  ground  handling  procedures  are  a  few  of  the  subjects 
mastered  in  this  phase. 

At  regular  periods,  depending  on  how  much  flight  time 
has  been  put  on  a  power  plant,  airplane  engines  are 
changed.  Working  in  small  groups,  the  students  remove 
all  the  accessories  from  the  engine,  take  out  the  heavy 
power  plant  with  the  aid  of  a  mechanical  hoist,  and  install 
a  new  engine. 

To  review  the  mechanical  status  of  their  work,  Igor, 
Wilson,  and  the  two  Bills  keep  standard  check  sheets  on 
the  major  parts  of  the  airplane.  "Technical  Orders”  —  a 
bound  set  of  mechanical  encyclopedia  —  are  accessible  to 
them  throughout  the  course.  Written  by  experts,  these 
volumes  constitute  the  "big  books”  in  every  Air  Force 
mechanic’s  library.  They  cover  every  part  of  all  USAF 
aircraft. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Igor,  Wilson,  and  the  two 
Bills,  as  airmen,  are  not  the  only  type  of  mechanics  at 
Sheppard.  In  another  airplane  engine  mechanics  course, 
soldiers  from  the  Army  Field  Forces  are  learning  to  service 
and  maintain  liaison  planes  (see  page  18).  Army  men 
training  at  an  Air  Force  school  is  another  example  of  the 
efficiency  of  unification.  For  13  weeks,  the  soldiers  study 
the  mechanics  of  the  small  airplanes  which  serve  as  the 
"eyes  of  the  Field  Forces.” 

Sheppard  AFB  claims  the  title  of  the  "world’s  largest  air¬ 
plane  and  engine  mechanics  school”  by  rounding  out  its 
courses  with  instruction  to  both  airmen  and  soldiers  in  the 
maintenance  of  helicopters  which  are  flown  by  the  Air 
Force ^and  the  Army.  For  graduate  mechanics  in  the  Air 
Force,  Sheppard  offers  detailed  study  in  B-36  (bomber) 
and  F-84E  (jet  fighter)  special  maintenance. 

Proudest  moment  for  Privates  First  Class  Igor  Pelensky, 
Wilson  Terrillion,  Bill  Mitchell,  and  Bill  Gibson  won’t 
come  when  their  commander  hands  them  their  diplomas 
as  qualified  airplane  and  engine  mechanics.  It  will  come 
when  each  of  them  is  able  to  stand  beside  a  revving-up 
engine  and  merely  by  sight  and  sound  know  if  anything 
has  to  be  repaired,  retuned,  or  removed.  Their  eyes  and 
ears  will  "tip  ’em  off”  and  they’ll  check  their  instruments 
and  gauges  to  make  certain.  Then,  each  will  know  that 
he’s  a  mechanic  to  the  core  of  his  heart. 
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By  SFC  Walter  W.  Dowling 


DO  YOU  thrill  to  the  thought  of  high  adventure? 
Would  you  like  the  sensation  of  projecting  your¬ 
self  into  time?  Would  you  like  to  be  one  of 
tomorrow’s  infantrymen  today?  You  can  do  it  in  the  Air¬ 
borne,  that  proud  service  which  is  the  very  essence  of  this 
modern  and  highly  technical  age  of  flight.  You  can  do  it 
provided  you  have  the  sterling  qualities  it  takes  to  make 
a  paratrooper.  But  if  you  can  make  the  grade,  the  rewards 
are  great.  No  branch  of  service  offers  more. 

If  you  want  to  be  a  member  of  that  tough-fibered,  con¬ 
fident  group  of  men  who  compose  the  Airborne,  the  Air¬ 
borne  Department  of  The  Infantry  School,  located  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.,  will  teach  you  how.  Each  week  approx¬ 
imately  200  men  graduate  from  that  school.  At  present, 
the  school  is  training  men  with  varied  backgrounds,  rang¬ 
ing  from  recruits  to  combat-tested  master  sergeants  and 
officers,  who  have  volunteered  for  this  duty. 

But  whatever  their  background,  they  all  have  one  thing 
in  common.  They  are  all  intrigued  by  the  breath-taking 
scope  of  airborne  operations,  and  are  eager  to  meet  its 
challenge. 

Although  the  mission  of  the  combat  soldier,  "to  close 
with  the  enemy  and  destroy  him,”  has  remained  the  same 
t)  £  through  the  years,  his  method  of  entry  into  combat  has 
undergone  radical  changes.  Possible  future  wars  will  be 
like  nothing  previously  experienced.  Armies  will  take  off, 
fly,  and  land  on  distant  objectives.  Swift  action  will  be 
the  keynote  of  all  operations.  By  the  use  of  air  transport 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  the  obstacles  of  time  and 
space  have  been  greatly  reduced.  Tomorrow’s  infantryman 
will  be  able  to  close  with  the  enemy  with  minimum  delay 
and  maximum  surprise. 

The  Airborne  Department  of  The  Infantry  School 
teaches  the  '  flying  infantryman”  to  strike  with  devastating 


speed  and  fury.  Is  the  training  tough?  It  is.  It  means  scores 
of  classroom  lectures  and  demonstrations  along  with  ar¬ 
duous  physical  conditioning.  The  training  all  along  the 
line  is  rugged  and  thorough.  But  it  pays  off.  The  student 
becomes  alert,  ready  for  anything,  poised  and  assured. 
He  learns  how  to  fall;  how  to  protect  himself  from  in¬ 
jury;  how  to  master  the  intricate  gear  of  the  paratrooper. 
He  learns  to  prepare  himself  for  quick  action  as  soon  as 
he  hits  the  ground.  He  progresses,  by  logical  stages, 
through  all  the  phases  of  the  training,  including  free  falls 
from  the  2 50- foot  training  tower. 

Officers  and  enlisted  men  take  the  same  course  and  are 
assigned  to  the  same  company.  The  5 -week  training  period 
includes  instruction  in  such  allied  subjects  as  transport¬ 
ability  of  heavy  equipment,  glider  familiarization,  flight 
rules,  and  safety  precautions. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  comes  the  big  moment,  the 
focal  point  of  the  whole  program  —  the  first  jump  from 
a  plane!  Is  it  exciting?  You  bet  it  is!  But  you  don’t  hesi¬ 
tate.  Behind  you  are  the  long  weeks  of  training,  and  the 
hard  work  it  takes  to  make  a  sky  trooper.  You  step  out  of 
the  plane  with  perfect  confidence.  Then  the  thrill  of  thrills 

the  fall  into  space  —  and  the  silent  descent  to  earth. 

At  the  impressive  graduation  ceremony  you  are  awarded 
the  coveted  silver  parachute  wings.  You’re  a  real  para¬ 
trooper  now,  and  you  wear  the  insignia  of  the  men  of  the 
Airborne.  Then,  shortly  after  graduation,  you  are  assigned 
to  either  one  of  the  two  great  airborne  divisions,  the  82d 
or  the  11th. 

As  a  member  of  an  airborne  division,  you’re  in  proud 
company.  You  re  one  of  those  gladiators  of  the  sky  and 
ground,  heavily  armed,  skilled  in  the  art  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion —  ready  for  instant  action.  And  more  than  that,  you 
will  help  guarantee  that  American  might  will  drop  from 
the  sky  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  needed. 
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Soldiers  learn  to  turn  in  the  air  and  to  guide 
and  manipulate  the  chute  during  descent. 
They  practice  in  suspended  harness  rigs 


Physical  training  is  a  part  of  the  program.  The 
requirements  of  airborne  operations  make  it  es¬ 
sential  for  paratroopers  to  attain  peak  condition 


Students  dropping  from  the  250-foot  training  tower  at  the  Airborne  Depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Infantry  School,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  After  the  men  gain  enough 
experience  in  controlling  their  chutes,  they  make  actual  jumps  from  aircraft 


During  the  third  week  of  training,  future  paratroopers  with  parachute 
harness  jump  from  34-foot  towers  and  land  in  sawdust.  They  drop 
a  distance  of  about  15  feet  before  the  slack  in  the  strap  is  taken  up 


The  payoff:  "Today  I  am  a  paratrooper!"  Silver 
wings  are  presented  to  the  men  in  formal  ceremonies 
which  mark  the  end  of  the  5-week  training  period 
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IF  IT  could  ever  be  said  of  a  man  that  he  was  born 
with  a  parachute  on  his  back,  that  man  would  be 
Maj.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  wartime  commander  of 
the  famous  82d  Airborne  Division,  whose  dauntless  men 
hit  the  silk”  to  keep  a  rendezvous  with  glory  on  some  of 
the  bitterest  battlefields  of  the  war.  General  Gavin  is  one 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  airborne  operations  in  the  world 
today.  He  once  said  to  a  regiment  of  his  paratroopers,  the 
505th  Parachute  Infantry,  "You  are  the  pioneers  of  tomor¬ 
rows  army!  The  General  meant  every  word  of  that  state¬ 
ment.  It  expresses  his  unshakable  belief  in  the  permanency 
of  airborne  troops,  and  the  vital  part  they  will  play  in  any 
future  wars. 

One  of  the  youngest  major  generals  in  the  Army’s  his¬ 
tory,  General  Gavin,  at  37,  distinguished  himself  as  the 
country’s  greatest  tactician  and  strategist  of  airborne  opera¬ 
tions.  But  the  road  to  high  rank  and  recognition  as  an  out¬ 
standing  soldier  was  not  an  easy  one.  This  famous  com¬ 
mander  started  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder. 

A  week  after  his  17th  birthday  he  enlisted  in  the  Coast 
Artillery,  where,  in  the  course  of  15  months,  he  served  as 
private,  private  first  class,  and  corporal.  But  this  young 
soldier  was  destined  for  great  achievement.  He  worked 
tenaciously  for  an  appointment  to  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1929. 

Then  followed  the  usual  varied  assignments  of  a  young 
infantry  officer,  including  service  in  the  Philippines  and  a 
tour  of  duty  as  an  instructor  in  tactics  at  West  Point.  It 
was  in  1941  that  he  made  the  decision  that  was  to  start 
him  on  his  meteoric  rise  to  fame. 

The  Army  was  experimenting  with  a  new  type  of  sol¬ 
dier  at  Fort  Benning  —  the  paratrooper.  Having  the  vision 
to  see  the  almost  limitless  possibilities  of  airborne  warfare, 
he  secured  a  transfer  to  the  Provisional  Parachute  Group. 
In  February  1942,  he  went  to  The  Command  and  General 
Staff  School  to  round  out  his  training  as  a  field  officer. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Benning  he  was  given  com¬ 
mand  of  the  505th  Parachute  Infantry.  Under  his  guidance 
the  regiment  gradually  grew  from  a  handful  of  experi¬ 
enced  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  full  strength.  The  men 


learned  to  jump  with  their  equipment  and  hit  the  ground 
ready  for  combat.  "Jumping  is  a  poor  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  from  the  plane  to  the  ground,”  he  would  often  say  to 
his  men.  His  purpose  was  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
this  phase  of  the  training  to  more  strongly  emphasize  the 
development  of  a  unified  fighting  military  team. 

His  outfit  came  along  fast  and  was  transferred  to  Fort 
where  it  became  part  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division. 
In  January  1943  the  division  went  overseas.  For  the  next 
six  months  its  combat  training  exercises  were  a  closely 
guarded  secret. 

Then  came  the  electrifying  order:  "You  will  spearhead 
the  landing  of  the  American  force  on  the  island  of  Sicily.” 
Colonel  Gavin  was  given  command  of  the  hard-hitting 
combat  team  designed  to  do  the  job.  Under  his  bold,  ag¬ 
gressive  leadership  it  successfully  engaged  the  crack  15th 
Panzer  Division,  and  ensured  the  landing  of  the  sea-borne 
forces  which  later  struck  on  the  beaches  of  the  island  on 
the  morning  of  July  10,  1943. 

That  was  the  start  of  the  saga  of  the  82d  Airborne  .  .  . 
Salerno,  Normandy  (after  this  action  General  Gavin  as¬ 
sumed  command  of  the  division),  Nijmegen  bridge,  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge.  Following  the  82d’s  bold  action  at 
Nijmegen,  Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Miles  C.  Dempsey,  British  Second 
Army  Commander,  paid  this  tribute  to  General  Gavin: 

I  m  proud  to  meet  the  commanding  general  of  the  great¬ 
est  division  in  the  world  today.” 

General  Gavin  believes  that  successful  airborne  combat 
requires  boldness,  aggressiveness,  physical  courage,  and 
speed  of  movement  —  qualities  traditionally  attributed  to 
cavalry. 

This  great  combat  leader  knows  that  war  is  an  ever- 
changing,  dynamic  science.  The  principles  remain  the 
same,  but  new  means  and  methods  must  constantly  be 
developed. 

Should  this  country  ever  become  involved  in  another 
conflict,  it  is  certain  that  men  like  General  Gavin  will 
follow  the  dictum  of  the  great  Confederate  cavalry  leader, 
Lt.  Gen.  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest:  "Get  there  fustest  with 
the  mostest!” 
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EYES  IN  THE 


By  Sgt.  James  T.  Reynolds 


ALL  military  pilots  who  wear  silver  wings  are  not 
necessarily  members  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  The 
k  Army  has  its  own  aviators,  trained  at  Air  Force 
schools,  who  are  wearing  the  badges  of  fully  qualified 
fliers. 

The  Air  Force  has  made  several  of  its  training  schools 
available  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army.  At 
Connally  AFB,  Tex.,  qualified  Army  officers  may  attend  an 
Army  aviators’  course.  Graduates  are  rated  as  Army  aviators, 
and  are  able  to  fly  light-type  aircraft.  During  the  six 
months’  course,  they  learn  the  fundamentals  of  flying, 
navigation,  night  flying,  and  instrument  flying. 

Soldiers  are  eligible  to  attend  a  course  for  airplane  and 
engine  mechanics  of  liaison-type  aircraft.  The  school  is 
conducted  at  Sheppard  AFB,  Tex.,  and  is  of  13  weeks 
duration.  Studies  include  training  in  maintenance  of  liaison- ' 
type  aircraft  and  their  engines.  Instructions  cover  operating 
principles,  periodic  inspections,  adjustments,  line  mainten¬ 
ance,  and  minor  repair  of  airplane  hydraulic  systems,  elec¬ 
trical  systems,  power  plants,  propellers,  and  instrument 
systems. 

Aviation  units  in  the  Field  Forces  have  been  developed 
to  provide  observation  for  the  indirect  fire  weapons  of 
field  artillery  units.  This  type  of  work  requires  specialized; 
pilot  training,  because  it  involves  terrain  flying,  landing  on' 
very  small  strips,  and  accurate  adjustment  of  artillery  fire’ 
from  the  air. 


An  aerial  view  of  Camp  Hood's  air  field  in  Texas.  The  large 
structure  is  one  of  two  which  will  house  Army  planes  here 

Under  unification,  soldiers  go  to  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Tex., 
where  they  learn  to  be  Army  mechanics  on  liaison-type  airplanes 
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These  two  Army  aviators,  pilot  (left)  and  radio  operator,  are 
part  of  the  “eyes  in  the  skies"  for  the  2d  Armored  Division 
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her  uses  of  light  aircraft  in  the  Army  today  include 
ation  of  sick  and  wounded,  photo  reconnaissance 
ons,  and  supply  of  small  units  which  cannot  be 
ed  easily  by  ground.  The  light  aircraft  units  have 
flying  low-horsepower  airplanes  and  were  formally 
nated  as  Army  Light  Aviation”  units.  Recently  the 
"light”  was  dropped  from  the  title  of  Army  air  units. 

the  event  of  future  wars,  Army  aviators  will  assist 
id  forces  in  moving  forward.  They  would  spot  the 
acy  of  our  own  artillery  fire,  detect  enemy  camou- 
l  positions,  perform  general  reconnaissance  and  col- 
cover,  and  do  aerial  photograph,  liaison,  and  courier 


Tiy  aviators  are  members  of  the  Infantry,  Armored 
ry,  Artillery,  Engineers,  Ordnance,  or  Signal  Corps, 
receive  six  months’  training  from  the  Air  Force, 
hen  go  on  to  three  months’  training  from  the  Field 
s  at  The  Artillery  School,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  After  success- 
completing  the  training,  they  may  wear  the  wings 
ualified  Army  aviator. 

der  unification  plans,  the  Air  Force  training  given  to 
aviators  and  mechanics  is  working  effectively 


Copt.  C.  G.  Dansby  (left)  explains  an  aeronautical  chart  ro 
student  Observers  Lts.  Benjamin  Meech  and  Guy  P.  McMurray 


Getting  to  the  bottom  of  things,  Capt.  Dansby  and  CpI.  Arthur 
Dralle  (right)  inspect  a  plane's  wheel  retraction  mechanism 
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Kodachrome  by  Sgt.  Joseph  J.  Travers 


Five  students  at  the 
DeWitt  Clinton  High 
School.  New  York 
City,  get  the  facts 
from  two  recruiters, 
Air  Force  M/Sgt. 
James  H.  Parker  and 
Army  Sgt.  Patrick  J. 
McGuire.  Left  to  right 
are:  Irwin  Simon, 
Sgt.  Parker,  Seth  Ha¬ 
ber,  Howard  Roffwarg, 
Erwin  Schmitt,  and 
Sgt.  McGuire.  Seated 
is  Leonard  Silverstein. 


It  is  hoped  that  several  persons  will  see 
this  magazine.  Please  pass  this  copy  along! 


Between  dosses  ond  during  off-duty  hours,  many  students  take  advantage  ot 
libraries  for  research  and  study.  Cheerful  assistance  is  provided  by  librarians 

This  soldier,  Wac,  and  officer  were  the  first  to  sign  up  in  Berlin  for  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  extension  course,  designed  to  give  them  degree  credits 


USAFI  Field  Service  unit  visits  Frankfurt, 
Germany,  where  students  enroll  on  the  spot 
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By  SFC  Walter  W.  Dowling 

IT’S  only  the  beginning!  Young  men  and  women  who 
were  graduated  from  high  school  this  year,  and  who 
are  planning  to  carve  out  careers  for  themselves  in  the 
Army  or  the  Air  Force,  need  have  no  qualms  that  they  will 
enter  a  dead-end  educational  street.  Far  from  it!  They  can 
continue  their  education  to  any  level  they  desire,  or  learn 
almost  any  vocation  that  appeals  to  them.  It’s  entirely  up 
to  them. 

In  the  Services,  leisure  begins  where  training  and  duty 
hours  end.  From  there  on,  it  is  up  to  the  individual 
whether  or  not  he  wants  to  further  his  education.  Here’s 
the  story: 

The  Army  and  the  Air  Force  clearly  recognize  that  the 
better  a  man’s  education,  the  more  valuable  he  will  be  to 
the  Services,  to  his  country,  and  to  himself.  Science  has 
made  twentieth  century  living  so  complex  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  raise  the  educational  level  of  the  Services 
to  the  highest  point  in  the  Nation’s  history.  Soldiers  and 
airmen  must  be  able  to  perform  their  assigned  duties 
efficiently,  and  to  understand  the  significance  of  those  duties 
in  relation  to  the  functions  of  their  units  and  the  over-all 
mission  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Types  of  Instruction 

Has  this  educational  level  been  raised?  It  has.  It  was 
accomplished  by  inaugurating  an  Armed  Forces  Education 
Program  which  provides  general  education  for  military 
personnel  at  basic,  intermediate,  high  school,  and  college 
levels.  Instruction  is  furnished  through  the  following  types 
of  classes  and  courses:  group-study  classes,  attendance  at 
civilian  institutions,  and  correspondence  and  self-teaching 
courses  provided  through  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
Institute  (USAFI). 

Of  these  methods  of  continuing  your  education,  first 
let’s  consider  USAFI,  the  colossus  of  the  world’s  educa¬ 
tional  systems.  Its  students  are  literally  spread  over  a  world¬ 
wide  campus.  The  vast  scope  of  its  operations  rate  close 


examination.  Recently  there  were  115,000  students  on 
USAFI’s  rolls,  and  the  cumulative  total  of  enrollments, 
since  its  inception  in  1942,  has  passed  the  two  million 
mark.  These  figures  indicate  that  more  Service  personnel 
than  ever  are  taking  part  in  one  of  the  largest  adult  educa¬ 
tion  programs  in  history. 

USAFI  administers  and  grades  more  than  150,000  tests  a 
year.  Educational  advisers  hold  approximately  125,000  inter¬ 
views  each  month  with  Service  personnel  seeking  accredi¬ 
tation  and  advice  on  how  to  continue  their  education.  What 
does  accreditation  mean?  Here  is  an  example: 

Suppose  that  you  entered  the  Service  without  a  high 
school  diploma,  and  you  feel  that  your  subsequent  expe¬ 
rience  and  self-study  has  given  you  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  education.  Can  USAFI  help  you  get  a  diploma?  It 
sure  can! 

High  School  Diplomas 

It  has  evolved  a  battery  of  tests  known  as  the  General 
Educational  Development  examination,  designed  to  evaluate 
the  general  level  of  education  of  the  individuals  who  take 
it.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  many  high  school  boards  grant  diplomas  on  the 
basis  of  this  test.  Many  servicemen  are  receiving  diplomas 
each  month  through  this  medium. 

Now,  what  can  USAFI  do  for  young  men  who  have 
graduated  from  high  school  and  who  are  interested  in 
obtaining  college  degrees?  Can  USAFI  help  them?  By  all 
means.  For  those  who  wish  to  study  for  degrees  there  are 
5,000  correspondence  courses  available,  offered  by  47  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

You  enroll  through  USAFI,  but  instruction  is  by  the 
faculty  of  the  institution  giving  the  course.  You  do  the 
studying,  they  do  the  grading  and  give  you  guidance.  You 
take  the  examination,  they  record  the  results  on  their  books, 
and,  with  their  advice  and  counsel,  you  may  work  towards 
a  degree. 


The  class  in  mechanical  drawing  at  Camp  Crawford,  Japan,  is  A  volunteer  instructor  conducts  a  course  in  Spanish  for  the 

a  popular  one.  Students  are  aided  by  a  qualified  civilian  teacher  benefit  of  U.S.  personnel  at  Pepperrell  AFB,  Newfoundland 
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An  airman  who  speaks  5  languages. 
Pvt.  Alfred  Kirsch,  Lackland  AFB, 
Tex.,  studies  for  high  school  diploma 


But  there  are  other  avenues  beside  USAFI  leading  to  a 
higher  education  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Air  Force.  Service¬ 
men  are  encouraged  to  take  evening  or  week-end  courses  at 
near-by  colleges  and  universities.  And,  what  is  more,  the 
Services  pay  the  major  portion  of  the  tuition  for  approved 
civilian  courses  on  this  basis. 

How  about  those  men  who  study  best  and  get  more  ed¬ 
ucational  benefits  from  organized  classes?  Is  there  an  answer 
for  that  problem?  There  is. 

Group-Study  Classes 

Wherever  soldiers  and  airmen  are  stationed,  the  Services 
organize  group-study  classes  in  any  one  of  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects,  provided  there  are  enough  personnel  interested. 
And  recognized  instructors  are  furnished.  In  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  there  were  1232  civilian  and  75 6  military 
instructors  teaching  more  than  60,000  servicemen  and 
servicewomen. 

In  addition,  the  Services  foster  many  other  educational 
aids  including  The  Information  Hour,  a  weekly  discussion 
period  on  subjects  of  national  and  international  importance; 
and  educational  films  like  the  "Armed  Forces  Screen  Report,” 
which  is  produced  in  the  style  of  the  "March  of  Time” 
documentaries. 

Now,  why  do  our  Armed  Forces  put  such  strong  emphasis 
on  education  ? 

It  is  because  the  leaders  of  our  Armed  Forces  realize  that 
they  should  place  the  best  opportunities  for  self -develop¬ 
ment  and  progress  within  the  reach  of  all  their  members 
who  are  capable  of  profiting  by  them. 

Those  are  the  facts  about  the  many  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  Armed  Forces.  To  acquire  an  education  in 
the  Services  takes  diligence  on  the  part  of  servicemen. 
But,  if  the  student-soldiers  or  -airmen  are  sincere,  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  will  back  them  to  the  hilt.  The  Armed 
Forces  create  the  opportunities;  it’s  up  to  the  individuals 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  Knowledge  is  the  payoff  in 
military  as  well  as  in  civilian  life. 


A  Woe  poses  by  a  bronze  statue  of  the  great  Buddha  in 
Kamakura,  Japan.  Much  knowledge  is  gained  by  travel 


Soldiers  studying  USAFI  courses  at  Tokyo,  Japan, 
as  instructors  stand  by  ready  for  any  questions 


A  civilian  consultant  helps  a  soldier  chart  his  future.  He  may 
choose  any  field  that  appeals  to  him.  USAFI  will  help  him  ; 


PRIVATE 


THIS  is  a  success  story  linking  World  War  I  with 
World  War  II  and  continuing  to  the  present  day. 
It  concerns  Earle  Everard  Partridge  who  started  his 
military  career  as  a  private  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
July  1918  and  rose  to  be  a  two-star  major  general  in  the 
United  States  Air  Force.  As  a  member  of  the  79th  Division, 
Private  Partridge  went  through  some  of  the  bitterest  fight¬ 
ing  at  St.  Mihiel  and  the  Argonne  Offensive  in  1918.  He 
went  back  to  Europe  in  1944  as  a  brigadier  general,  deputy 
commander  of  the  war- famed  Eighth  Air  Force. 

General  Partridge  was  honorably  discharged  in  June  1919, 
but  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  men,  he  could  not  forget  the 
challenge  and  satisfaction  of  military  life.  After  a  year  at 
Norwich  University,  Vermont,  he  reenlisted  in  June  1920, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Army  Service  Detachment  at  West 
Point.  He  won  an  appointment  to  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  and  was  graduated  on  June  12,  1924.  The  same  day 
he  was  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Service  in 
the  Regular  Army. 

His  career  between  the  world  wars  was  marked  by  a 
steady  climb  up  the  ladder  of  rank  and  responsibility.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  he  built  a  strong  foundation  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  career  by  graduating  from  the  Air  Corps 
Tactical  School  and  The  Command  and  General  Staff 
School.  By  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  General  Partridge 
was  a  skilled,  mature  officer,  with  a  fine  grasp  of  the  art  of 
aerial  warfare.  In  March  1942  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
War  Department  General  Staff,  so  that  he  might  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Strategic  Committee,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

This  resourceful  officer  became  commanding  general  of 
the  New  York  Air  Defense  Wing  in  January  1943.  The 
following  spring  General  Partridge  went  overseas  to  join  the 
Northwest  African  Air  Force.  He  served  as  operations 
officer  and  chief  of  staff  of  the  XII  Bomber  Command,  and 
later  as  chief  of  staff  and  deputy  commander  of  the  Fifteenth 


GENERAL 


Air  Force  under  Maj.  Gen.  James  H.  Doolittle.  In  January 
1944  he  went  to  England  with  General  Doolittle  and  became 
deputy  commander  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force. 

In  that  capacity  he  helped  plan  the  Eighth’s  pulverizing 
assault  on  German  industry,  which  did  so  much  to  force  the 
mighty  Wehrmacht  to  grind  to  a  halt.  The  following  June 
he  assumed  command  of  the  3d  Bombardment  Division 
(later  redesignated  the  3d  Air  Division).  He  held  that 
command  until  the  Nazi  capitulation. 

General  Partridge  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  few  Air  Force  general  officers  who  participated  in  both 
the  European  and  Pacific  air  offensives.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  Europe  and, 
as  deputy  commander  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force,  assisted  in 
its  reorganization  and  its  movement  to  Okinawa.  He  arrived 
there  in  August  1945  and  later  became  commander  of  the 
Eighth.  He  held  that  command  until  the  following  Decem¬ 
ber.  It  was  at  Okinawa  that  the  Eighth  wrote  some  of  the 
most  glorious  pages  in  our  Nation’s  air  history  in  helping 
stem  and  finally  smash  the  last,  frenzied  Jap  aerial  onslaught. 

In  October  1947  General  Partridge  was  appointed  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Training  and  Requirements  in  the  office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  at  USAF  headquarters. 
He  is  now  the  commanding  general  of  the  Fifth  Air  Force 
at  Nagoya,  Japan. 

The  General  has  been  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  Legion  of  Merit,  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  Bronze 
Star  Medal,  and  the  Air  Medal  with  three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters, 
in  addition  to  his  World  War  I  and  foreign  decorations. 

The  career  of  General  Partridge  is  an  inspiration  and  a 
challenge  to  all  young  men  in  the  Air  Force  today.  What 
the  General  accomplished  can  be  duplicated  by  an  airman 
who  possesses  the  proper  intelligence  and  energetic  drive. 
The  Air  Force  means  it  when  it  says  there’s  no  limit  to  the 
heights  a  young  man  may  climb  in  its  service. 
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They  Found  Five  Island 


By  M/Sgt.  Frank 

JUST  about  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  North  Pole,  on 
a  medium-sized  world  globe,  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  has 
made  history.  Epic,  graphic,  and — from  a  cartog¬ 
rapher’s  point  of  view — dynamic  best  describe  what 
the  91st  Strategic  Reconnaissance  Wing  did  to  help  revise 
the  atlases,  globes,  maps,  and  charts  throughout  the  world. 

Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Atkinson,  Second  Air  Force  com¬ 
mander,  describes  the  feat  of  the  91st  in  saying  that  "dur¬ 
ing  their  huge  Alaskan  survey,  they  discovered  by  using 
radar  that  Bathurst  Island  was  five  distinct  islands,  not 
one  large  U-shaped  island  as  had  been  presupposed.” 
Shortly  after  the  91st  confirmed  its  find,  many  maps  and 
globes  were  changed  to  show  Bathurst  in  five  parts  in¬ 
stead  of  one.  (Bathurst  Islands  are  about  75  degrees  North 
Latitude  and  exactly  100  degrees  West  Longitude  of  Green¬ 
wich,  approximately  1000  miles  south  of  the  North  Pole.) 

The  91st  does  much  more  than  fly  over  the  Polar  regions 
discovering  new  islands,  additional  fjords,  and  other  land 
traits  that  have  not  appeared  on  maps.  Its  mission  is  to 
gather  strategic  information,  by  aerial  photographs,  which 
is  of  interest  to  the  Armed  Forces  in  peace  or  in  war. 

Stationed  at  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  La.,  the  91st  Wing 
comprises  five  units — the  91st  and  the  323d  Reconnaissance, 
the  7th  Geodetic,  the  1st  Computation  Technical,  and  the 
91st  Reconnaissance  Technical  Squadrons.  In  addition  to 
these,  a  maintenance  and  supply  unit,  an  air  base  group, 


W.  Penniman 

and  a  medical  group  team  up  to  complete  the  family  picture 
of  the  Wing. 

The  91st  and  the  323d  Squadrons  fly  the  missions  and 
take  the  photos.  The  Geodetic  men  are  the  electronic  en¬ 
gineers  of  the  family.  They  measure  distances  on  aerial 
photos  with  the  highest  precision.  Familiarly  known  as 
the  "Professors,”  the  airmen  of  the  Computations  Squad¬ 
ron  translate  the  data  obtained  by  the  7th  into  map  facts. 

The  unit  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  Department  of  Commerce,  in  developing 
these  new  aerial  techniques.  All  results  are  later  checked 
and  verified  by  standard  survey  methods. 

Nicknamed  the  "RecTecs,”  the  men  in  the  Reconnais¬ 
sance  Technical  Squadron  are  photo-lab  technicians,  photo 
interpreters,  photolithographers,  photogrammetrists,  topo¬ 
graphic  draftsmen,  model  makers,  and  artists.  From  the  air 
crew  members  to  the  ground  engineers,  from  the  "Profes¬ 
sors”  to  the  "RecTecs,”  it’s  teamwork  all  the  way  when  the 
91st  swings  into  action. 

For  training  purposes,  the  91st  Wing  makes  aerial  maps 
for  various  governmental  agencies.  For  example,  the  U.  S. 
Army  District  Engineers,  engaged  in  flood  control,  call  on 
the  91st  for  photographs.  Within  a  short  time  after  a  major 
flood  starts  anywhere  in  the  country,  a  plane  of  the  91st 
flies  over  the  stricken  area  with  highly  skilled  airmen- 
photographers  charting  the  progress  of  the  raging  waters  on 
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With  a  firm  grip  on  his  K-17  camera.  Sergeant  Stendel  shoots  an  oblique 
photo  from  the  rear  port  of  a  B-50.  Long  focal-length  lens  gets  clear  pictures 


Aerial  view  of  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  La.  Turn  the  page  to  follow  the 
steps  taken  in  making  a  scale  model  of  this  station  for  reconnaissance  study 


ft 
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Readying  a  B-50  for  a  photo  mission.  S/Sgt.  William 
H.  Meyer,  Bogota,  N.  J.  (left),  hands  up  a  big-snout 
aerial  camera  to  S/Sgt.  Mork  L.  Stendel,  Los  Angeles 


Five  Islands  (Continued) 


film.  The  pictures  are  valuable  to  the  Engineers  for  future 
study  and  for  planning  economical  ways  to  control  and 
contain  the  rivers. 

Many  other  agencies  call  on  the  91st  for  aerial  photos 
for  project  planning  or  for  detailed  maps  of  isolated  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Activities  such  as  these  insure  superior 
training  for  the  airmen  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  tangi¬ 
ble  peacetime  return  to  the  American  taxpayers. 

During  war,  Strategic  Reconnaissance  units  fly  ahead  of 
the  bombers  and  fighters  to  get  pictures  of  target  areas. 
Later,  they  photograph  the  damage  to  give  Intelligence 
units  an  up-to-date  picture  of  the  offensive  role  of  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force. 

The  general  outlines  of  all  land  masses  have  been  charted. 
Yet,  tides  and  winds,  ice  packs,  and  quakes  cause  continual 
changes.  So,  with  long-range  airplanes  like  the  B-29’s  and 
the  B-50’s  the  91st  Wing  systematically  flies  over  areas 
which  need  re-mapping.  At  regular  spaced-out  intervals, 
the  photographers  take  pictures  of  the  land  and  coastlines. 
From  these  pictures  entire  communities  have  been  recon¬ 
structed  in  model  fashion,  or  wall-size  maps  have  been 
made  of  the  areas. 

Because  the  mission  of  Strategic  Reconnaissance  Wings 
is  so  highly  technical,  airmen  assigned  to  these  units  must 
be  "tops  in  their  trades.”  Many  are  graduates  of  the  USAF 
Technical  School  at  Lowry  AFB,  Colo.,  where  they  were 
initially  trained  as  ground  photographers  and  later  schooled 
as  aerial  cameramen. 

Air  crews  of  "Strat  Recon”  units  must  be  at  home  in  the 
skies  in  all  types  of  missions.  A  recon  crew  is  frequently 
assigned  to  either  bomber  or  fighter  maneuvers  of  other 
air  commands.  These  crews  photographically  record  the 
entire  operation  with  still  and  motion  pictures.  Planes  of 
the  91st  Wing  were  on  hand  to  make  the  epic  pictures  of 
the  atom  bomb  tests  at  Bikini  and  later  at  Eniwetok. 


Not  content  with  making  geographic  news  in  finding 
five  islands  where  one  used  to  be,  the  91st  Wing  assisted 
National  Broadcasting  Company  technicians  in  making  tele¬ 
vision  history  a  few  months  ago.  A  plane  of  the  91st  re¬ 
layed  a  TV  program  while  in  flight,  thereby  increasing  the 
TV  receiving  range  by  many  hundreds  of  miles. 

The  maps  of  major  cities  are  frequently  being  revised 
for  in  an  area  of  average  metropolitan  population  they  are 
outmoded  after  five  years.  Road  improvements,  new  bridges, 
additional  housing,  and  new  industrial  building  call  for 
changes  in  municipal  maps.  Here,  the  91st  lends  a  hand  to 
governmental  agencies  in  helping  to  picture  America  up  to 
date. 

Besides  flying  photographic  missions,  making  maps,  and 
building  exact-scale  models  of  areas,  the  91st  operates  a 
Combat  Reconnaissance  School  at  Barksdale  AFB.  The 
school  does  not  teach  fundamentals.  It  assumes  that  each 
crew  member  is  already  a  specialist.  Therefore,  it  merely  re¬ 
fines  his  general  knowledge  of  aerial  photography  and  sup¬ 
plies  him  with  the  know-how  of  the  latest  developments  in 
his  photo-field.  Also  in  the  school,  each  student  gets  a 
better  understanding  of  what  his  fellow-flyer  does  on  a 
mission.  This  makes  for  a  spirit  of  cooperation  that  results 
in  superior  crew  performance. 

Strategic  reconnaissance  is  not  new  in  the  Air  Force. 
The  91st  Squadron,  whose  insigne  shows  a  knight  chasing  a 
devil,  was  activated  in  1917  and  has  proudly  flown  through 
two  world  wars.  It’s  been  a  great  stride  from  the  fabric- 
covered  "crates”  of  World  War  I  vintage  to  the  sleek, 
trim  B-50’s  which  the  91st  flies  today. 

Serving  as  one  of  the  "eyes”  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
which  is  a  global  air  force,  the  91st  Wing  is  an  important 
teammate  in  the  defense  and  security  of  the  Nation.  Their 
peacetime  training  mission  keeps  them  on  their  toes — it 
also  keeps  them  alert  and  professionally  qualified  to  swing 
into  combat  effectiveness  on  a  moment’s  notice. 


These  airmen  assort  and  route  the  many  work 
orders  that  flow  through  the  91st  Wing.  Here, 
a  roll  of  film  is  logged  in  at  their  photo  lab 


CpI.  Benjamin  Augustine,  Springville,  Pa.,  threads  a  roll  of  aerial  film  into 
an  electrically  driven  dryer  in  the  Reconnaissance  Squadron  technical  labora¬ 
tory.  Rapid  drying  cuts  the  time  lag  between  photo  shooting  and  printing 


n  ci 


Operated  by  Sgt.  Albert  Doucet,  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass.,  this  machine  prints  pictures 


WAF  PFC  Martha  Pag 


an,  Lindsay, 
makes  a  contact  print  from  film 


Print  drying  is  one  of  the  steps  in  mak¬ 
ing  photos,  says  PFC  Charles  Sutton 


hief  Warrant  Officer  Thomas  Goodnight,  Jr.,  Breckenridge,  Tex.,  and 
pi.  William  Miller,  Richmond,  Calif,  (left),  analyze  a  roll  of  film 

fh  is  model  of  Barksdale  AFB  grew  under  the  skilled  hands  of  members 
>f  the  91st  Reconnaissance  Technical  Squadron 


S/Sgts.  James  Nowlan,  New  Bedford,  Mass,  (left),  and 
Charles  Gingrich,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  plot  the  photo  facts 

O'Neil,  Perry,  Okla.  (left),  chief  of  the  model-making  section. 


Here,  S/Sgt.  Forrest  V 


gives  a  few  pointers  to  PFC  Orlando  Stone,  Fall  River,  Mass 
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Warrior 


By  S/Sgt.  Albert  T.  White,  Jr. 


WHEN  a  small  Army  unit  moved  into  Big  Delta, 
Alaska,  with  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  school,  the 
first  men  to  arrive  said  that  Big  Delta  was  a  real 
winter  wonderland — because  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  any¬ 
body  could  live  there  for  as  much  as  a  single  night.  Arctic 
gales  were  blowing  at  65  miles  an  hour  and  the  temperature 
hovered  around  50  degrees — below  zero,  that  is. 

But  officials  picked  Big  Delta  because  it  was  that  kind 
of  a  place.  They  figured  if  a  man  could  get  along  there,  he 
could  get  along  anywhere  in  the  North.  Anyone  who  could 
survive  Big  Delta  could  use  the  North  Pole  for  a  tent  peg 
and  set  himself  up,  all  comfy  like,  for  a  long  stay. 

Fifty-five  volunteer  soldiers  and  six  officers  staffed  the 
project,  known  as  the  Army  Arctic  Indoctrination  School. 
They  were  experienced  in  cold  weather  military  operations 
and  their  commander,  Lt.  Col.  Donald  J.  Woolley,  is  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  10th  Mountain  Division  which  saw  rugged 
service  during  World  War  II  in  Italy. 

Teaching  key  noncoms  in  Alaska  not  only  how  to  survive, 
but  how  to  fight  under  the  most  rigid  and  frigid  conditions, 
was  the  mission  of  the  school.  This  was  done  in  five  weeks 
and  during  that  time  the  students  were  outdoors  about  90 
percent  of  the  time.  As  a  graduation  exercise,  the  students 
spent  four,  days  of  day-and-night  maneuvers  in  the  field  de¬ 
spite  all  weather  conditions. 

With  comparatively  small  classes,  the  idea  was  that 
graduates  would  return  to  their  parent  organizations  and 
pass  on  to  theit  buddies  the  cold  know-how  of  Arctic 
operations.  The  school’s  learning-by-doing  technique  taught 
the  men  a  hearty  respect  for  Arctic  cold,  but  it  also  taught 
them  not  to  fear  it. 


The  men  learned  to  ski,  hunt,  fish,  build  theip  own 
shelters,  travel  on  snow  shoes;  how  to  operate  in  tactical 
maneuvers;  and  how  to  operate  vehicles  designed  especially 
for  cold  weather  regions.  They  learned  how  to  dress  so 
cold  blasts  of  the  Arctic  winds  would  not  penetrate  through 
their  clothing.  One  of  the  unusual  tricks  they  got  down  pat 
was  the  building  of  serviceable  roads  out  of  evergreen 
boughs  and  snow.  By  pouring  water  over  such  road  beds, 
they  froze  solid  as  rock  and  supported  relatively  heavy 
traffic. 

In  a  land  where  Nature  seldom  allots  a  man  more  than 
one  mistake  in  a  constant  battle  against  the  cold,  the  cunning 
ways  of  the  Indians  and  the  experience  of  the  old-time  sour¬ 
doughs  were  studies  of  major  importance  in  the  school.  You 
get  an  idea  how  rugged  the  program  was  by  the  fact  that  the 
students  spent  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  five-week  course 
just  hardening  up  for  the  actual  field  exercises. 

Of  course,  the  comparatively  short  duration  of  the  train¬ 
ing  program  precluded  the  possibility  of  turning  out  finished 
Arctic  experts,  and  the  school  made  no  pretext  that  it  did. 
However,  the  aim  to  familiarize  as  many  students  as  possible 
in  techniques  and  problems  of  ground  operations  under 
Arctic  conditions  was  successfully  met  at  Big  Delta. 

The  value  of  such  training  was  reflected  in  an  observation 
by  a  recent  graduate,  Sgt.  Sidney  H.  Armstrong  of  Fort 
Richardson,  Alaska,  who  believes  that  "every  man  assigned 
in  the  Territory  should  attend  this  school.  The  knowledge 
gained  here  in  five  weeks  is  unexcelled — a  rare  knowledge 
gained  at  no  cost  to  the  individual,  but  one  that  will  remain 
with  him  throughout  the  years." 

One  of  the  many  interesting  phases  of  the  training  was 
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Winter-Wised  (Continued) 


the  high  degree  of  cooperation  between  ground  and  air  units, 
with  the  Air  Force’s  famed  10th  Rescue  Squadron,  stationed 
at  Ladd  Air  Force  Base,  near  Fairbanks,  staging  an  air  show 
for  each  class.  The  high  light  of  the  demonstration  was 
when  the  squadron  dropped  a  complete  dogsled  team  and  a 
five-man  crew  by  parachute  from  a  C-47  transport  plane 
with  almost  pin-point  accuracy. 

There  was  fun  at  Big  Delta,  as  well  as  valuable  experi¬ 
ence  gained.  Big  Delta — the  land  where  virtually  every  type 
of  geographical  feature  of  the  sub-Arctic  and  Arctic  is  to 
be  found;  where  there  are  mountains,  plains,  forests,  mus¬ 
keg,  tundra,  glaciers,  rivers,  lakes,  and  swamps;  where  the 
snow  piles  up  in  8-foot  layers;  and  where  the  frozen  ground 
is  bare  at  times,  wind-swept  of  every  snowflake. 

It  was  a  frigid,  rigid  life,  but  a  healthful  one  and  the 
soldiers  who  volunteered  for  such  instructorship  were  taking 
advantage  of  training  which  will  serve  them  well  as  they 
progress  up  the  Army  career  ladder. 


ninety  percent  of  the 
at  the  Big  Delta  School 


Outdoor  classroom.  More  than 
troopers'  time  is  spent  outdoors 


Hangar  school  room  at  Big  Delta.  M/Sgt.  Stephen  Staniec 
instructs  a  group  in  vehicle  maintenance  and  repair 


spers  in  the  making:  Students  at  the  Arctic  School 
behind  o  tracked  vehicle  to  get  their  ski-legs.  The 


Copt.  Thomas  E.  Terry,  Assistant  Commandant  of  the 
Army  Indoctrination  School,  explains  use  of  the  ruck¬ 
sack  while  a  student  shows  proper  method  of  packing  it 
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Machine  gunners  learn  to  estimate  distance  in  a  land  where  decep¬ 
tive  features  of  flat,  snow-covered  terrain  make  it  tricky  business 


"Always  slash  from  you  and  you'll  never  cut  yourself" 
is  the  advice  of  this  sergeant  instructor  in  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  practical  forestry  and  use  of  the  machete 
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FROM  Germany  to  Japan,  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  from  Alaska  to  wherever  soldiers  and 
airmen  are  stationed,  the  off-duty  athletic  program  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  and  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  is  one  of  the  great 
body  and  character  builders  of  the  Services.  Fair  play,  spirit, 
exercise,  and  comradeship  underline  the  entire  program 
from  the  instruction  phase  through  the  competitive  stage. 

Here’s  a  story  about  the  24th  Infantry  Division’s  athletic 
program  in  Japan.  What  the  24th  is  doing  in  the  sports 
field  is  also  being  done  by  other  Army  and  Air  Force  organi¬ 
zations  from  coast  to  coast  in  the  United  States  and  at 
stations  overseas. 


’EY,  soldier!  Pass  me  the  pig¬ 
skin,”  yelled  a  punter  one 
bright  day  last  autumn  at  the 
24th  Division  Headquarters  gridiron 
on  Kyushu,  Japan.  "Sure,”  said  PFC 
Dave  Simeona,  but  inwardly  he  was 
embarrassed.  He  didn’t  know  how  to 
pass.  In  fact,  he’d  never  played  football 
in  his  life.  He’d  merely  been  taking  a  shortcut  to  the  post 
exchange  when  the  ball  tumbled  in  his  direction. 

Grasping  it  the  way  he’d  seen  them  do  in  football  movies, 
Dave  let  fly.  The  oval  spiralled  out  of  his  hand  and  down 
the  field.  As  he  walked  away,  the  ball  was  still  going. 

It  kept  going  ...  on  and  on  and  on! 

Forty-five  yards  down  the  field  it  settled  into  the  out¬ 
stretched  arms  of  the  astounded  punter. 

Forty-five  seconds  later  Dave  Simeona  was  a  member  of 
the  regimental  football  team. 

Forty-five  days  later  the  165 -pound  novice  was  hailed  as 
the  best  quarterback  on  Kyushu. 

Now,  more  than  six  months  later,  the  24th  Division  is 
still  making  sports  stars  out  of  spectators.  But  not  by 
accident!  It’s  all  part  of  the  Division’s  Grass  Roots  Athletic 
Program  designed  for  maximum  participation  rather  than 
extensive  specialization  of  a  few  experienced  stars  for 
record  competition. 

Wander  around  any  of  its  newly  turfed  athletic  fields 
with  a  wistful  look  and  you’re  likely  to  find  yourself  playing 
first  base  or  putting  the  shot.  Take  a  look  at  PFC  Joseph  P. 
Negrelli  of  the  19th  Infantry,  for  example.  A  few  w^eks  ago 
he  ran  after  a  bus.  Someone  took  a  second  look  and  now  he’s 
running  for  fun  and  fame  on  the  Division  team.  Negrelli, 
who  says  he  couldn’t  even  run  a  fever  in  high  school, 
recently  garnered  the  Eighth  Army  440-yard  title  and  won 
wide  acclaim  as  a  star  performer  in  the  subsequent  All- 
Japan  meet. 


Another  novice-to-champion  saga  in  double  time  was 
pounded  out  by  the  busy  fists  of  PFC  Hanford  Maeda. 
Exactly  six  months  after  he  made  his  ring  debut  with  the 
3d  Engineers,  the  tiny  terror  gained  the  All-Army  finals  at 
Fort  Meyers,  Va.  On  the  way  there  he  copped  the  24th 
Division,  I  Corps,  Eighth  Army,  All-Japan,  and  Far  East 
flyweight  crowns.  Some  novice ! 

Planted  in  the  grass  roots  of  the  program  is  the  bright 
idea  that  Army  athletics  are  intended  for  recreation,  not 
vocations.  "Everyone  Can  Play”  is  the  motto,  and  more 
than  900  Victory  Division  soldiers  have  proved  it  since  in 
regimental  league  sports  alone.  By  year’s  end,  participation 
is  expected  to  top  2000.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
thousands  engaged  in  company  and  battalion  competition. 

The  Division  is  well  equipped  now  to  handle  the  rush. 
Every  major  installation  has  a  complete  athletic  plant  with 
facilities  for  virtually  every  sport  on  the  calendar. 

The  number  one  sport  in  popularity  this  year  is  baseball, 
but  the  football  season  may  change  the  attendance  ratings. 
Bowling  ranks  highest  of  individual  indoor  sports,  according 
to  Captain  Robinson,  the  Division  Athletic  and  Recreation 
officer,  who  is  sparking  the  program. 

Not  all  of  the  sports  fans  are  on  the  field,  however.  The 
Taro  Leafers  boast  at  least  one  quartet  of  rooters  who’d  light 
the  eye  of  any  college  yell  king.  Rain  or  shine,  win  or  lose, 
every  event  finds  them  glued  to  the  edge  of  their  bench. 

From  stars  to  stripes,  they  include:  Maj.  Gen.  A.  C. 
McAuliffe,  athletic  officer  25  years  ago  in  the  same  division 
he  now  commands;  Col.  C.  C.  Cavender,  who  must  have 
teethed  on  a  baseball  bat  judging  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
game;  M/Sgt.  Bob  Meyers,  the  WLKH  sportscaster  who 
sounds  more  like  Bill  Stern  than  Bill  Stern;  and  1st  Sgt. 
Lynn  Johnson  who  has  seen  753  sports  events  in  his 
30-month  tour  and  can  tell  you  how  many  kicks  were  blocked 
in  1947  without  batting  an  eye! 

More  than  a  mile  of  cups  and  trophies  are  proudly  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Victory  Division,  but 
the  real  objective  of  its  athletic 
program  deals  with  healthy  bodies, 
not  hardware.  If  it’s  true  that  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the 
playing  fields  of  Eton,  then  the  24th 
is  winning  a  lot  of  future  victories 
these  days  on  Kyushu. 

IN  BOTH  the  U.  S.  Army  and  the  U.  S.  Air  Force, 
soldiers  and  airmen  are  building  healthy  bodies  and 
keeping  alert  minds  through  a  Services-wide  athletic 
program.  They  are  members  of  the  healthiest  military  team 
in  the  world. 
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On  leave  at  Fort  De  Russy  Recreation  Center,  near  Waikiki, 
soldiers  in  Hawaii  often  get  a  special  pass  here  as  a  reward  for 
some  outstanding  accomplishment  in  their  military  assignment 


John  Dunn,  coach  at  Springfield  Colleg 
ball,  shows  a  soldier  in  Germany 


e,  birthplace  of  basket- 
a  fundamental  position 


n  Kyushu,  Japan,  where  bamboo  grows  in  almost  every  back 
ford,  pole  vaulting  is  one  of  the  favorite  sports  of  servicemen 

>oldier  keglers  in  Germany  roll  'em  on  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
1 1  ley  s  in  the  European  Command  during  a  bowling  tournament 


Maybe  a  hook  slide  would 
have  scored.  Maybe  the 
catcher  is  blocking  the  plate. 


Maybe  it  isn't  pro  ball, 
but  it's  fun  to  these 
5th  Infantry  soldiers 
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(Continued) 


with  their  guide,  bagged  35 


These  1st  Cavalry  Division  hunters, 
ducks  and  5  doves  in  two  hours  on  duck  season  opening  day  in  Japan 

CpI.  Ed  Hughes,  instructor  at  the  Arctic  Valley  Ski  Bowl,  Fort 
Richardson.  Alaska,  crosses  the  finish  in  a  race  down  Mt.  Chugach 


PFC  Al  Vieria,  winner  of  a  25th  Division  golf  tournament,  is 
a  member  of  the  25th  Military  Police  Company  on  duty  in 
Japan.  Golf  is  one  of  the  favorite  off-duty  sports  of  soldiers 


Time  out  for  archery  for  these  three  students  at 
the  Officer  Candidate  School,  Camp  Lee,  Va. 
Executive  and  technical  careers  await  these  Wacs 


By  Sgt.  James  T.  Reynolds 


IT’S  a  wonderful  sight  to  see — a  long  line  of  uniformed 
men  marching  with  a  band  to  the  immortal  strains  of 
John  Philip  Sousa’s  "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever.”  A  song¬ 
writer  once  accurately  gauged  the  impact  of  a  parade  of 
soldiers  or  airmen  when  he  wrote  "I  Love  a  Parade  .  .  . 
When  I  hear  a  band,  I  just  want  to  stand  and  cheer  as  they 
come.” 

All  music  in  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  today,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  of  march  cadence.  The  U.  S.  Army  Band,  the 
U.  S.  Army  Field  Band,  and  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  Band, 
for  instance,  do  more  than  play  stirring  marches  for  parades 
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and  reviews.  They  form  various  other  units  such  as  dance 
bands  which  play  for  Army  and  Air  Force  social  functions, 
and  concert  and  symphony  bands  which  play  semiclassical 
and  operatic  numbers. 

The  U.  S.  Army  Band,  directed  by  Capt.  Hugh  Curry  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  the  representative  military  organization 
of  the  Army,  giving  outdoor  concerts  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
during  the  summer  months,  and  playing  for  official  func¬ 
tions  which  take  place  in  the  Nation’s  capital. 

A  100-piece  military  musical  organization  is  the  U.  S. 
Army  Field  Band  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  which  includes 
a  40-voice  chorus.  Founded  in  1946,  the  band  was  first 
trained  by  its  present  leader,  Capt.  Chester  E.  Whiting  of 
Malden,  Mass.  The  Field  Band  has  traveled  more  than 


,  I  The  746th  USAF  Band  rehearsing  in  Tokyo,  Japan 


tirely  of  women.  Organized  less  than  two  years  ago,  this 
all-Wac  group  plays  at  the  welcome  ceremonies  for  new 
WAC  recruits  reporting  to  Camp  Lee.  Another  musical  high 
light  for  the  band  members  takes  place  when  they  furnish 
music  for  the  WAC  Officer  Candidate  School  graduations. 
Formal  reviews  are  headed  by  this  WAC  band  as  their 
sister-soldiers  parade  during  basic  training. 

Young  musicians  with  ambitions  to  enter  a  Service  band 
will  find  there  are  opportunities  open  to  them.  It  is  possible 
for  a  man  with  no  prior  service  to  enlist,  receive  his  basic 
military  training,  and  then  enter  an  Army  band  center  for 
additional  music  education. 

The  Air  Force  has  a  Band  Training  Squadron  at  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base,  Tex.  During  normal  basic  training  definite 
periods  are  set  aside  for  band  rehearsal  and  practice.  Instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  in  military  marching  formations,  ceremonies, 
band  administrative  and  supply  matters,  theory  of  music, 
and  other  subjects.  After  this  period,  the  airman  is  assigned 
to  a  band  within  the  Air  Force  as  military  needs  necessitate. 
His  on-the-job  training  starts  from  there. 

After  a  period  of  experience  with  a  band  in  the  field,  an 
AF  bandsman  may  apply  for  attendance  at  the  Advanced 
Instrumentalist  Course,  held  at  the  USAF  Bandsman  School, 
Bolling  AFB,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  School  offers  a  12- 
week  course  of  advanced  training  in  theory,  harmony,  sight 
singing,  dictation,  arranging,  conducting,  drum  majoring, 
and  other  musical  subjects. 

Army  and  Air  Force  bands  aid  in  military  parades  and 
ceremonies,  and  help  produce  entertainment  programs  for 
the  morale  and  welfare  of-  Service  personnel.  Being  a  bands¬ 
man  is  a  highly  specialized  skill  in  which  everyone  feels  a 
justifiable  pride  when  the  leader  "Strikes  Up  the  Band! 


THE  ARMY  FIELD  BAND 


STRIKE  UP  THE  BAND!  (Continued) 

200,000  miles  presenting  concerts  in  some  300  cities, 
including  feature  concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York 
City. 

M/Sgt.  Arthur  V.  Donofrio  of  Branford,  Conn.,  directs  the 
famed  Soldiers’  Chorus  of  the  Army  Field  Band.  This  musi¬ 
cal  group  sings  in  each  concert  and  radio  broadcast  the  Band 
makes.  It  has  received  wide  acclaim  for  choral  arrangements 
of  "Loch  Lomond,”  "The  Lord’s  Prayer,”  and  the  novelty 
selection  "Dry  Bones." 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  its  brother  Service,  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  Band  is  another  important  musical  aggregation.  It  is, 
when  the  occasion  demands,  a  100-piece  marching  band, 
a  70-piece  concert  orchestra,  a  90-piece  symphonic  orchestra, 
or  a  3 5 -voice  glee  club.  That  is  certainly  the  height  of 
versatility. 

Lt.  Col.  George  Howard  of  Reamstown,  Pa.,  is  conductor 
of  th£  AF  Band.  During  its  eight  years  the  Band  has  toured 
the  United  States,  Canada,  England,  Scotland,  and  France. 

The  United  States  Military  Academy  Band  at  West  Point, 
composed  of  Regular  Army  career  soldiers,  is  another  out¬ 
standing  musical  group  playing  for  dress  parades,  graduation 
exercises,  football  games,  and  many  other  Cadet  activities 
which  take  place  throughout  the  year. 

The  six  Army  Area  headquarters,  and  most  camps  and 
stations,  have  their  own  bands.  The  First  Army  Band  at 
Governors  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Sixth  Army  Band  at  The 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  are  typical.  Their  members 
frequently  appear  in  military  parades,  give  regular  concerts, 
make  periodic  visits  to  nearby  hospitals,  and  furnish  music 
for  local  civic  celebrations. 

Stationed  at  the  Women’s  Army  Corps  Training  Center, 
Camp  Lee,  Va.,  is  the  only  band  in  the  Army  composed  en- 


:  drum  is  dressed  in  full  array,  'cause  Betty 
tie's  here  today."  That's  what  they  said  when 
famous  star  visited  Lackland  AFB  in  Texas 


THE  AIR  FORCE  BAND 


BASIC  BANDSMEN  AT  LACKLAND  AIR  FORCE  BASE 


581st  AIR  FORCE  BAND,  MITCHEL  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  N.  Y 


SIXTH  ARMY  BAND,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  WEST  POINT  BAND 
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Wherever  U.  S.  troops 
are  stationed,  flag 
ceremonies  are  sym¬ 
bolic  of  American 
prestige.  Here,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  24th  In¬ 
fantry  Division  non¬ 
commissioned  officers’ 
school  in  Japan  are 
pictured  during  re¬ 
treat  formation.  For 
details  on  NCO 
schools,  where  sol¬ 
diers  train  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  please  see 
pages  10  through  13. 


It  Is  hoped  that  several  persons  will  see 
this  magazine.  Please  pass  this  copy  along! 


An  experienced  jumpmoster  with  the  B2< 
Airborne  Division  in  Exercise  Swarmer  wo 
M/Sgt.  Paul  B.  Huff  of  Cleveland,  Tenn. 
wartime  winner  of  the  Medal  of  Hono 
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FORT  BRAGG.  N.  C.  —  “Enemy- 
planes  and  ground  forces  “attacked" 
the  United  States  in  Florida  and 
North  Carolina  and  landed  strong  con¬ 
centrations  of  airborne  troops  in  the 
Fort  Bragg  -  Camp  Mackall  area. 
Other  "enemy"  troops,  landed  by  sub¬ 
marines  in  the  Wilmington  area,  were 
aided  by  fifth  column  participation 
and  appeared  to  be  headed  for  Win 
ston-Salem. 
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Striking  back.  USAF  fighter  planes 
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transport  and  U.  S.  Army  field  forces 
held  him  within  the  area  of  his  in- 
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Within  10  days,  the  "enemy  was 
ground  to  pieces”  between  U.  S.  force* 
at  the  outer  edge  of  his  penetration 
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By  S/Sgt.  Albert 
HAT  was  Exercise 
Swarmer.  It  was 
the  largest  peace¬ 
time  maneuver  of  its  kind 
in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  And  with 
a  realism  only  short  of  a 
shooting  war,  the  lesson 
learned  was  that  a  stra¬ 
tegic  airlift  can  land,  sup¬ 
ply,  and  sustain  a  fighting 
force  complete  with  such 
heavy,  bulky  equipment 
as  tanks,  trucks,  and  field 
artillery  guns. 

On  the  basis  of  pre¬ 
liminary  analysis  of  the 
exercise,  Lt.  Gen.  Lauris 
Norstad  said  that  he  was 


prepared  to  recommend  creation  of  a  permanent  command 
structure  to  link  the  Armed  Forces  elements  teamed  up  for 
Swarmer.  Troopers  of  the  82d  and  the  11th  Airborne  Di- 


T.  White,  Jr. 

visions  who  made  the  combat”  jump  in  Swarmer  might 
come  under  Corps  control,  the  General  said,  and  he  added 
that  a  more  exact  plan  for  lining  up  Air  Force  troop  carriers 
with  the  requirements  of  the  airborne  Army  might  be 
evolved. 

Just  96  hours  after  the  first  troopers  opened  the  ground 
phase  of  the  maneuver,  more  than  200  C-54’s,  C-74’s, 
C-82  s,  C-l  19’s,  and  a  few  C-86’s  had  dropped  or  landed 
more  than  20,000  combat  troops  and  nearly  12,000  tons 
of  equipment.  The  huge  transports  were  landing  every 
three  minutes  at  both  Fort  Bragg  and  Camp  Mackall, 
40  miles  to  the  west,  where  the  focal  point  of  the  airhead 
was  established  on  the  opening  day  of  the  operation. 

Statistics  from  airborne  Exercise  Swarmer  indicate  some 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  maneuver,  but  of  principal  signifi¬ 
cance  is  the  fact  that  20,000  men  were  "fighting”  over  a 
large  part  of  a  75,000-square  mile  area  with  nothing  but 
what  they  had  carried  on  their  backs  as  they  parachuted  and 
what  was  landed  by  aircraft.  By  D-Day  plus  four,  more 
than  2,500  vehicles,  from  trucks  to  jeeps,  had  been  landed. 

When  the  airborne  infantry  landed  they  faced  4,000  tough 
"enemy”  troops  of  the  famous  "Aggressor  Forces”  made  up 


he  briefs  four  Army  paratroopers  beside  a  C-l  19  Flying  Boxcar.  Left  to  right  are  PFC's  Jimmie 
N.  Griffin  and  Alfred  H.  Gainey,  General  Norstad,  CpIs.  Jack  Murphy  and  James  E.  Lane 
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(Continued) 

of  crack  soldier-specialists  who  have  been  organized  with 
their  own  distinctive  uniforms,  spy  networks,  codes,  and 
even  a  language  of  their  own  to  lend  added  realism  to  all 
U.  S.  war  games. 

The  "Aggressor  Forces"  have  been  waging  relentless 
"mock  war”  against  the  United  States  since  mid- 1946  when 
they  were  organized.  They  have  played  the  role  of  "enemy" 
in  such  successful  maneuvers  as  Oilskin,  Seminole,  Assem¬ 
bly,  Flex,  Tarheel,  Miki,  Sweetbriar,  and  Portrex.  In  a 
large  measure,  they  contributed  to  the  tactical  success  of 
Exercise  Swarmer. 

Lt.  Gen.  John  R.  Hodge  was  the  Army  Swarmer  task 
fnrrp  mmrrmnrlpr  while  Rrip.  Gen.  ^J^ilham  R.  W^olfinbarcer 
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A  rough  rider  of  World  War  II,  this  jeep  got  a  smooth  trip 
aboard  a  C-119,  enroute  to  the  North  Carolina  exercises 

The  old  oaken  bucket  was  outmoded  by  this  modern  field 
water  purifying  plant  being  operated  by  two  Swarmer  soldiers 
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Coming  right  at  you  on  a  conveyor  belt  are  some  metal-banded  cartons  ot 
individual  food  packets  for  the  hungry  soldiers  and  airmen.  Economically, 
but  with  plenty  to  eat,  the  Quartermaster  Corps  solved  the  food  problems 
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Mth  one  huge  gulp  this  C-124  Globemoster  II  can  swallow 
1  49,000-pound  light  tank  and  then  fly  2300  nonstop  miles 

Vacs  were  the  first  service  women  to  take  part  in  field 
naneuvers.  Here,  a  master  sergeant  briefs  5  clerk  typists 


Leatherneck  flyers  also  took  part  in  Exercise  Swarmer.  Here,  pilots  of 
Marine  Fighter  Squadron  211,  known  as  the  Wake  Island  Avengers,  respond 
hastily  to  the  squawk-box  cry  of  "Condition  Red  —  Fighters  Scramble!" 


The  Armed  Forces  Chaplains  Board  meeting  in  the  Pentagon  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Left  to  right  are:  Chaplains  W.  A.  Mahler 
(Cmdr.  USN);  Chief  of  Air  Force  Chaplains  Charles  I.  Carpenter 
(Maj.  Gen.);  Chief  of  Navy  Chaplains  Stanton  W.  Salisbury  (Rear 


dmiral);  Chief  of  Army  Chaplains  Roy  ti.  rarKer  tiv laj.  uen.,, 
hairman  of  the  board;  Joshua  Goldberg  (Cmdr.  USNR);  special 
onsultant;  and  Peter  A.  Dunn  (Col.)  Deputy  Chief  of  Air  Force 
haDlains.  Inter-Service  exchange  of  ideas  benefited  everyone 
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By  Lt.  William  P.  Kelly 

A  GREAT  theologian  once  said  that  faith  is  the  heart- 
beat  of  men,  and  the  lifeblood  of  nations.  The  U.  S. 
j  \  Army  and  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  sincerely  believe  in 
that  doctrine.  The  fulfillment  of  the  great  destiny  of  the 
United  States  and  its  emergence  as  the  champion  of  democ¬ 
racy  have  been  built  on  the  twin  bulwarks  of  faith  and  high 
moral  principle.  To  guard  these  priceless  heritages  and  to 
insure  that  they  will  never  be  forgotten,  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  have  well-qualified  chaplains  who  zealously  tend 
the  faiths  of  their  military  flock. 

From  Berlin  to  Tokyo,  in  every  part  of  the  world  where 
American  servicemen  and  women  are  stationed,  chaplains 
of  the  major  faiths  of  the  United  States  are  providing  spirit¬ 
ual  guidance  and  opportunities  for  the  continued  spiritual 
growth  to  the  members  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  All 
chaplains,  whether  they  be  ministers,  priests,  or  rabbis  are 
highly  trained  professional  men,  recommended  by  their 
denominations  for  appointment  to  the  military  service. 

Facilities  for  religious  worship  are  provided  at  all  Army 
posts  and  camps  and  at  all  Air  Force  bases.  Soldiers  and 
airmen  of  all  faiths  are  encouraged  to  attend  services  when¬ 
ever  possible.  The  high  esteem  in  which  the  Services  hold 
the  chaplains  and  recognition  for  the  splendid  work  they 
have  accomplished  was  expressed  by  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley, 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  when  he  said:  "The  chap¬ 
lains  have  been  furnishing  our  fighting  man  with  his  greatest 
protection  in  battle  —  the  armor  of  faith  in  his  God 1 
and  in  his  cause.  Without  this  spiritual  aid,  American  serv- 


'Jumping  with  my  congregation  into  battle,  whether  real  or  simulated, 
is  part  of  my  job,”  soys  Chaplain  Richard  R.  Bell  (Capt.),  a  master 
paratrooper  in  recent  Army-Air  Force  Exercise  Swarmer  in  North  Carolina 


An  Army  Jewish  chaplain  (left)  and  his  soldier  assistant  taking 
part  in  the  observance  of  Rosh  Hashana.  The  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  provides  civilian  rabbis  to  Hebrew  services 
at  posts  which  do  not  have  military  Jewish  clergymen 


The  General’s  tribute  was  well  deserved.  The  chaplains 
ave  always  played  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  soldiers 
nd  airmen.  As  trained  counselors,  chaplains  act  as  friends 
nd  advisers  to  military  personnel  and  aid  them  immeasur- 
bly  in  making  a  good  adjustment  to  military  life.  And, 
luch  more  than  that,  they  help  prepare  within  the  minds  of 
“rvicemen  a  fertile  field  in  which  the  seeds  of  faith  and 
reedom  can  take  firm  root  and  grow.  All  their  guidance  is 
imed  at  producing  well-integrated  soldiers  and  airmen 
apable  and  willing  to  serve  God  and  their  country  to  the 
est  of  their  ability. 


Anyone  familiar  with  military  life  has  often  heard  the 
hrase,  "Tell  your  troubles  to  the  chaplain!”  This  is  not  an 
mpty  phrase.  Most  young  men  coming  into  the  Army  and 
re  Air  Force  have  been  used  to  the  spiritual  counsel  and 
ractical  assistance  which  is  offered  by  the  churches  and 
mogogues  in  practically  every  American  community, 
oung  men  in  the  Services  face  situations  and  problems 
)mewhat  different  from  those  they  encountered  in  civilian 
fe.  The  chaplain  advises  them  on  personal  problems  and 
imily  matters  and  guides  them  through  all  phases  of 
lilitary  life.  His  wide  experience  and  knowledge  of  human 
ature  and  his  skill  in  handling  people  make  the  chaplain 
powerful  factor  in  promoting  the  individual  well-being  of 
le  serviceman.  Problems  which  seem  incapable  of  solution 


An  Air  Force  chaplain  conducts  a  Catholic  retreat  service  for 
airmen  of  Mitchel  Air  Force  Base,  N.  Y.  During  this  type  of  service, 
the  men  take  a  mental  inventory  of  their  Christian  principles 


Organist  Sgt.  Albert  Davis  and  soloist  Sgt.  Merle  Strang  take 
part  in  Protestant  services  at  the  USAF  Reserve  Center,  Portland 
(Oreg.)  Airport.  The  shoulder  insigne  represents  Fourth  Air  Force 
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:emen  could  never  have  overcome  the  hardships  and  dangers 
nat  have  always  accompanied  war.” 
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to  yoUng  soldiers  and  airmen  are  frequently  easily  solved  by 
the  wise,  friendly  counsel  of  the  chaplain. 

The  chaplain  can  be  found  visiting  the  sick  and  convales¬ 
cent  in  hospitals,  bringing  his  welcome  cheer  and  perform¬ 
ing  the  little  services  which  mean  so  much.  He  visits  service 
clubs  and  social  functions  and  does  his  best  to  make  the 
serviceman’s  off-duty  hours  more  pleasant.  He’s  present  at 
all  kinds  of  sports  events,  too,  frequently  acting  as  an  umpire 
or  referee.  And,  if  a  man  is  called  out  on  a  close  play  and  he 
yells,  "robber!”  you  can  bet  there  is  an  overtone  of  affection 
in  his  voice,  for  the  integrity  and  sense  of  fair  play  of  the 
chaplain  is  highly  thought  of  by  all  members  of  the  Services. 
And,  of  course,  the  chaplain  is  always  available  for  advice 
or  for  just  a  friendly  chat. 

The  chaplain  marches  with  the  infantrymen,  jumps  with 
the  paratroopers,  and  flies  with  the  airmen.  He  shares  the 
military  experiences  and  duties  of  his  spiritual  charges.  He 
participates  in  their  operations,  and  shares  their  food  and 
shelter  in  the  field.  He’s  always  available  whenever  he  s 
needed. 

At  posts,  camps,  and  air  bases,  chapels  are  peaceful,  rest¬ 
ful  places,  inviting  prayer  and  meditation.  Soldiers  and  air¬ 
men  are  proud  to  bring  their  friends  and  relatives  to  these 
chapels  to  prove  that  their  spiritual  needs  are  not  being 
neglected.  Chaplains  hold  such  religious  rites  as  Sunday  and 
weekday  services;  special  observances;  Sunday  School;  Bible 
classes;  missions;  instructions;  and  similar  activities. 

The  chaplains  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  help  hold 
high  the  torch  of  liberty  and  the  faith  that  has  been  be¬ 
queathed  to  us;  they  help  give  our  servicemen  the  greatest 
strength  of  all  —  the  divine  strength  to  live  and  fight  for 
what  we  treasure  most  —  the  ideals  which  have  made 
America  great. 

As  long  as  this  Nation  endures,  it  will  find  the  selfless 
chaplains  teaching  one  of  the  most  immortal  religious 
precepts  of  all  time,  taken  from  the  third  book  of  the  New 
Testament  .  .  . 

"And  as  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also 
to  them  likewise.”  —  Luke  VI:  31 

The  Nation  joins  the  Armed  Forces  in  saluting  the  Corps 
of  Chaplains  on  the  175th  anniversary  of  its  founding  in 
July  1775. 


Chaplains  go  into  the  field  with  soldiers  and  share  in  their 
training  experiences.  Here,  Chaplain  Louis  A.  White  holds 
a  woodside  chat  with  Fort  Lewis  troops  on  a  field  march 


Chaplains  William  M.  Green,  Jr.,  and  Cecil  E.  Harvey,  meet 
a  sergeant's  family  on  a  Sunday  School  survey  at  Sheppard 
AFB  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  in  trailer  camps  near  the  base 
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HEN  a  friend  asked  us  what  we  thought  about 
his  20-year-old  son  joining  the  Army  "on  his 
own  hook,”  we  told  him  the  story  about  Maj. 
Gen.  William  G.  Livesay  and  he  said  "I  guess  maybe  the 
kid  11  make  out  all  right.”  The  "kid”  is  still  in  basic  train¬ 
ing,  but  even  at  this  stage  of  his  Army  career,  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  s  were  when  he  enlisted  as  a  private  of  Infantry  at 
the  age  of  20.  That  was  in  1915  when  a  private’s 
pay  was  15  dollars  a  month  and  when  a  man  who  made 
corporal  in  his  first  3 -year  hitch  was  going  places  fast. 

But  this  is  a  story  about  General  Livesay,  a  man  who 
went  places  fast.  In  less  than  two  years  he  won  promotions 
to  corporal  and  sergeant,  to  second  and  first  lieutenant. 
And  when  he  was  only  22  years  old  he  was  made  a  captain 
and  went  to  France  with  the  28th  Infantry.  Within  a  year, 
at  the  age  of  23,  he  was  a  major,  assigned  to  the  2d 
Infantry  Brigade  as  adjutant — a  big  job. 

A  man  so  struck  with  luck”  that  he  was  promoted  to 
the  grade  of  major  little  more  than  three  years  after  he 
enlisted  as  a  private?  The  question  would  never  occur  to 
the  reader  who  knows  that  the  Silver  Star  Medal  is  our 
country  s  third  highest  decoration  for  gallantry  in  action — 
second  only  to  the  Medal  of  Honor  and  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross.  General  Livesay  won  the  Silver  Star  award 
four  times. 

He  won  three  of  the  coveted  decorations  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne,  Soissons,  and  the  Aisne-Marne  offensives  in 
World  War  I.  And,  as  if  to  prove  that  it  wasn’t  the 
brashness  of  a  23-year-old,  nor  pure  luck,  the  General 
turned  around  in  V^orld  W^ar  II  and  earned  another 
Silver  Star  —  in  the  Italian  campaign,  when  he  was  50 
years  old. 

As  Commanding  General  of  the  famous  91st  Division, 

1 944-4^5,  "his  professional  skill,  tenacity  of  purpose,  and 
inspiring  leadership  contributed  in  great  measure  to  the 
Allied  victory  in  Italy.”  That  was  just  one  of  the  things 
they  wrote  about  the  General,  officially,  when  they  awarded 
him  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  He  won  the  Legion 
of  Merit  for  "outstanding  performance  of  duty”  as  Com¬ 
manding  General  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Mobile  Force, 
August  to  December  1942.  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
and  Italy  also  bestowed  honors  upon  him. 


In  1920,  soon  after  the  young  infantry  officer  came 
home  from  the  first  World  War,  the  War  Department 
took  cognizance  of  his  combat  record  and  made  him  an 
instructor  at  The  Infantry  School,  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

In  the  years  between  the  two  great  wars,  the  General 
held  various  assignments  in  the  Army,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Command  and  General  Staff  School  and  the 
Army  War  College.  He  became  Chief  of  the  Training 
Section,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Infantry,  in  1937.  In  rapid 
succession  he  was  an  infantry  battalion  commander,  Opera¬ 
tions  Officer  of  the  2d  Division  Staff,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Department,  and  later,  after  a  brief  tour 
with  the  35th  Division  back  in  the  States,  he  returned 
to  Puerto  Rico  to  become  Commanding  General  of  the 
Department’s  Mobile  Force. 

General  Livesay  headed  for  combat  the  second  time, 
in  1942,  when  he  was  made  Commanding  General  of 
the  91st  Infantry  Division  which  went  overseas  in  May 

19 44.  The  first  elements  of  the  Division  started  fighting 
on  the  Anzio  Beachhead,  and  in  271  combat  days  (almost 
nine  months)  his  division  was  first  at  the  Arno  River; 
first  at  Leghorn;  and  first  at  Pisa.  It  secured  Futa  Pass, 
toughest  single  position  in  the  Gothic  Line;  Monticelli; 
and  Mount  Adone,  where  two  of  his  battalions  won 
Distinguished  Upit  citations. 

This  combat  veteran  of  two  World  Wars  remained  in 
command  of  the  91st  until  its  inactivation  in  December 

1945,  when  he  was  assigned  to  Headquarters,  Army 
Ground  Forces,  in  Washington.  After  several  other  as¬ 
signments  in  the  United  States,  including  membership 
on  the  War  Department’s  Militafy  Education  Board,  Gen¬ 
eral  Livesay  headed  the  War  Department  Group  of  the 
United  States  Military  Mission  to  Greece  until  April  1948. 

Before  retiring  last  month,  the  General  commanded  the 
Armored  School  and  Center,  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  which  is, 
as  he’  said,  "dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  supremacy  for  the 
United  States  in  any  future  war  .  .  .  unceasingly  engaged  in 
developing  armored  leadership  conscious  of  its  powerful 
role  in  the  Field  Combat  Forces.” 

We’re  going  to  send  a  copy  of  this  issue  to  our 
friend’s  son,  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  where  he  is  still  a  re¬ 
cruit.  You  take  it  from  there,  soldier! 


IF  YOU  were  a  general  and  had  to  build  a  division 
from  the  ground  up,  and  weld  it  into  a  smooth¬ 
functioning,  hard-hitting  team,  what  do  you  think 
would  be  one  of  your  greatest  problems?  You’d  sure  have 
a  lot  of  them,  but  not  the  least  would  be  where  to  find 
capable  noncommissioned  officers  —  the  backbone  of  the 
Army  —  men  who  possess  real  qualities  of  leadership. 

Offhand,  you  might  not  think  that  was  such  a  tough 
problem,  but  think  a  moment.  How  many  men  do  you 
know  in  any  walk  of  life  who  are  real  leaders?  Surely 
you’ve  heard  of  that  old  saying,  "Leaders  are  born,  not , 
made!”  The  Army  has  heard  of  it,  too,  but  the  Army 
doesn’t  make  a  habit  of  subscribing  to  any  negative 
theories.  It  needs  a  vast  number  of  leaders,  and  it  needs 
them  constantly.  1 

"If  we  know  what  leadership  qualities  are,”  said  mili¬ 
tary  planners,  "why  can’t  we  develop  them  in  soldiers 
with  a  leadership  potential?”  They  decided  they  could! 
They  evolved  a  course  of  instruction  called  the  Leaders 
Course  which  fans  the  dormant  spark  of  leadership  in 
promising  soldiers.  The  stressing  of  these  leadership  skills 


A  milestone  in  career  planning.  Here,  a  new  student  receives 
a  history  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division  and  the  compass-rose 
orm  band  he  will  wear  while  attending  the  Leaders'  Course 


By  SFC  Walter  W.  Dowling 

in  training,  along  with  the  already  well-emphasized  tech¬ 
nical  skills,  has  resulted  in  a  distinct  improvement  in 
Army  teamwork. 

As  a  result,  the  Army  is  capitalizing  on  the  tremendous 
value  of  these  Leaders’  Courses.  It  has  established  them 
in  its  basic  training  centers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  is  confident  that  the  courses  pay  ever-increasing  divi¬ 
dends.  Many  recruits  who  show  evidences  of  leadership 
ability  during  basic  training  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
further  their  Army  careers  by  attending  these  schools. 

Some  divisions  on  occupation  duty  overseas  maintain 
Leaders  Courses,  too.  The  24th  Infantry  Division  has  one 
at  Kyushu,  Japan,  and  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  operates 
one  at  Takeyama,  Japan.  These  divisions  have  made 
remarkable  strides  in  turning  carefully  screened  candi¬ 
dates  into  able  potential  noncommissioned  officers.  These 
schools  do  not  guarantee  automatic  promotion,  but  it  is 
significant  that  more  than  75  percent  of  their  graduates 
receive  a  promotion  shortly  after  they  leave  the  school. 

Members  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division  and  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  attending  the  Leaders’  Courses  in  their 


organizations  are  making  every  minute  count.  Frequently, 
they  brush  up  on  certain  subjects  by  means  of  a  little 
"homework”  in  their  barracks.  Fired  with  enthusiasm,  the 
future  leaders  dig  into  every  phase  of  leadership  essential 
to  the  creation  of  competent  noncommissioned  officers. 

The  pattern  of  instruction  at  the  two  schools  is  es¬ 
sentially  the  same.  Students  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  theory  of  leadership  and  the  purpose  of  military 
training.  They  are  taught  that  leadership,  in  the  Army, 
consists  basically  of  showing  soldiers  how  best  to  perform. 

After  theory  has  been  absorbed  comes  the  acid  test  of 
applying  the  subjects  they  have  studied  —  weapons,  dis¬ 
mounted  drill,  map  reading,  combat  tactics,  and  related 
subjects  —  in  the  field.  Tactical  problems  are  taken  from 
actual  World  War  II  battle  situations  and  given  to  the 
students  to  solve.  The  accent  is  always  on  individual 
initiative,  and  the  tempo  of  the  course  takes  on  an  ever- 
increasing  intensity.  The  drill  field  and  the  maneuver 
area  ring  with  crisp  commands: 

"Schultz,  you’re  drilling  a  bunch  of  men  now.  Speak 
up,  man,  so  they  can  all  hear  you.  You’re  in  command  of 
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(Continued) 


Physicol  fitness  is  a  "must"  for  potential  leaders.  Exercises  with 
the  Ml  rifle  are  part  of  the  leadership  course.  The  impressive 
torsos  in  the  front  row  belong  to  student  squad  leaders 


the  platoon.  Do  you  get  it?  Well,  then,  command!” 

"O’Brien,  you’re  going  to  do  some  extra  homework 
tonight.  If  'we  followed  the  trail  you  mapped  out,  we’d 
all  end  up  in  the  river.  Look  at  that  map  again,  and  this 
time  get  it  right!” 

"No,  Allen,  you’d  better  study  the  situation  again.  Your 
men  are  deployed  all  wrong.  If  this  were  the  real  thing, 
we’d  all  be  sitting  ducks.  Think,  man!  The  men  in  your 
platoon  are  depending  on  you  for  the  right  answer!” 

So  the  training  goes.  The  students  learn  by  trial  and 
error,  but  they  come  up  with  the  right  answer.  All  the 
time,  the  main  emphasis  is  not  only  on  how  to  do  things 
right,  but  on  how  to  teach  others  to  do  them. 

Yes,  leadership  ability  is  high  on  the  list  of  the  world’s 
priceless  ingredients  to  be  found  in  men.  But  the  United 
States  Army  will  help  develop  it  in  you.  Graduates  of 
the  Leaders’  Courses,  infused  with  those  attributes  of 
decision,  confidence,  and  coolness,  may  well  be  a  decisive 
factor  in  any  future  conflict.  And,  most  heart-warming  of 
all  to  these  graduates  is  the  knowledge  that  they  com¬ 
pleted  a  difficult  course  that  is,  in  truth,  for  men  only! 


This  large  sand  table  is  utilized  by  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  leader¬ 
ship  school  in  teaching  tactical  movements  to  students  and  in 
giving  an  insight  as  to  why  certain  tactics  are  necessary 


PFC  H.  A.  Grabowski  gets  some  pointers  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  an  air-cooled  light  machine  gun  from  M/Sgt. 
W.  J.  Dougherty,  instructor  in  automatic  weapons  course 


Students  reviewing  fundamentals  of  preliminary  rifle  marksman¬ 
ship  while  learning  proper  method  of  teaching  it.  Shown  above 
is  a  group  learning  how  to  teach  a  sighting  and  aiming  exercise 


HE  EXIT 


————— 

Students  must  become  expert  in  map  reading  and  in  the  use 
of  a  compass.  Here,  CpI.  William  Jones,  of  Chicago,  III., 
demonstrates  with  a  large  model  compaSs  used  in  the  classroom 


This  way!  PFC  E.  E.  Dilling,  of  Clinton,  Mass.,  indicates  the 
route  for  a  patrol  problem  to  his  squad  of  24th  Division 
potential  NCO  academy  students  during  a  recent  field  exercise 
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"Clean  as  a  whistle"  is  the  verdict  of  1st  Lt.  M.  Barzcz  after 
inspecting  the  rifle  of  PFC  O.  R.  Yates,  of  Chicago,  III.,  at  a 
Saturday  inspection  of  the  24th  Infantry's  potential  NCO  academy 
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Training  is  made  as  realistic  as  possible.  Students  learn  the 
tactics  required  for  house-to-house  fighting  as  part  of  the 
intensive  course  which  prepares  them  for  any  situation 
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Graduation  is  the  high  point  for  students.  An  address  is  given 
by  the  commanding  general  and  diplomas  ore  awarded.  Here,  Maj. 
Gen.  Hobart  R.  Gay,  CG,  1st  Cavalry  Division,  awards  a  diploma 


Go  North  to  NBC! 


By  Sgt.  James 

IF  YOU  were  winging  your  way  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  aboard  a  military  airplane,  you’d 
probably  pass  over  or  land  at  one  of  the  airfields 
operated  by  the  NBC  —  Newfoundland  Base  Command. 
As  one  of  the  many  commands  vitally  essential  to  the 
globe-circling  air  passenger  and  supply  route  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Air  Transport  Service,  the  . NBC  has  an  important 
role  on  the  defense  team. 

The  mission  of  NBC  is  to  maintain  and  operate  bases 
which  are  needed  in  the  traffic  flow  system  of  the  MATS 
world-wide  air  route.  Composed  of  installations  in  New¬ 
foundland,  Labrador,  Greenland,  the  Northwest  Territories, 
and  other  posts  in  the  Arctic,  the  NBC  supports  the  all- 
year-round  activities  of  MATS  in  this  area.  NBC  is  also 
vitally  concerned  with  the  improvement  and  development 
of  new  and  efficient  methods  of  Arctic  survival. 

The  four  United  States  bases  on  Newfoundland  are 
Pepperrell  Air  Force  Base  (headquarters  of  NBC),  Er¬ 
nest  Harmon  Air  Force  Base,  McAndrew  Air  Force  Base, 
and  the  Argentia  Naval  Operating  Base.  Goose  Bay,  in 
Labrador,  is  operated  and  supported  jointly  with  Canada. 
There  are  other  installations  in  Greenland  and  Northwest 
Territories  which  are  used  to  gather  weather  information. 

One  of  the  many  important  jobs  of  the  NBC  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  overland  communication  lines  connect¬ 
ing  the  four  U.  S.  bases  in  Newfoundland.  This  telephonic 
cable  stretches  from  Pepperell  Air  Force  Base  on  the  east 
coast  to  Harmon  Air  Force  Base  on  the  west  coast.  A 
branch  line  from  Pepperell  links  McAndrew  Air  Force 


T.  Reynolds 

Base  and  the  adjoining  U.  S.  Naval  Operating  Base.  This 
line  insures  instant  communication  between  the  bases,  and 
during  World  War  II  it  linked  them  together  with  the  radio 
station  at  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  across  the  Cabot  Strait. 

MATS  has  three  distinct  branches  located  strategically 
throughout  the  NBC.  The  Air  ^Ceather  Service  has  its 
observation  posts  at  locations  which  afford  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  check  the  weather  and  forecast  future  weather 
conditions.  The  Air  Rescue  Service  provides  patrols  and 
handles  all  necessary  emergency  rescue  operations.  The 
third  branch,  the  Airways  and  Air  Communications  Serv¬ 
ice,  has  detachments  which  receive  and  relay  all  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  from  installations  and  weather  observa¬ 
tion  posts,  and  furnishes  efficient  communications  between 
all  installations. 

The  first  question  which  pops  into  mind  regarding 
Newfoundland  and  vicinity  is  about  the  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  What  kind  of  weather  do  they  have  up  there?  Is 
it  cold  all  year?  Immediately,  visions  of  icebergs  and  snow¬ 
banks  are  conjured  up  whenever  anyone  mentions  the 
near-Arctic  regions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Newfoundland  during 
the  winter  months  of  December  and  January  the  tempera¬ 
ture  averages  25  degrees  Fahrenheit.  During  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year  the  average  snowfall  is  140  inches. 
April  through  June  is  a  foggy  period,  and  the  following 
months  usually  have  temperatures  ranging  from  55  to 
85  degrees.  At  Goose  Bay,  Labrador,  temperatures  range 
between  35  degrees  below  zero  in  winter  to  89  degrees 


The  lines  must  be  kept  open!  An  NBC  oirman  of  the  overland 
long  lines  maintenance  crew  rides  his  cable  chair  to  repair 
a  break  in  the  lead  casing  of  this  vital  communication  link 


T/Sgt.  Charles  M.  Irwin,  of  Chanufe,  Kans.,  airplane  mechanic, 
works  on  the  landing  gear  hydraulic  system  of  a  huge  four- 
engined  MATS  plane  at  Pepperrell  AFB,  home  of  the  NBC 


Two  airmen  and  a  WAF  enjoying  a  sightseeing  tour  of  Bowring 
Park  in  the  capital  city  of  St.  John's.  Reading  from  left  to  right 


Old  and  new!  About  the  only  means  of  transportation  in  the 
Arctic  are  the  dog  team  and  the  airplane.  The  huskies 
are  usually  exercised  on  the  cleared  ramps  of  the  airfield 


are  CpI.  Albert  G.  Ellis,  Pleasantville,  Pa.,  Sgt.  Zoe  Nicodemus, 
Winnebago,  Nebr.,  and  CpI.  William  R.  Dressel,  Salem,  Ohio 
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NBC  (Continued) 

in  summer.  Snow  arrives  there  in  November  and  stays  on 
the  ground  until  June. 

With  such  diverse  climatic  conditions,  ideal  facilities 
are  naturally  provided  for  both  summer  and  winter  sports. 
Softball,  baseball,  skiing,  skating,  boating,  and  fishing  are 
some  of  the  sports  enjoyed  in  the  NBC.  Trout  and  sal¬ 
mon  are  abundant  in  Newfoundland  waters,  which  make 
them  a  paradise  for  fishermen.  In  winter  there  is  a  limited 
amount  of  big  game  hunting,  and  many  an  enthusiastic 
hunter  has  bagged  a  moose  or  a  caribou. 

Excellent  facilities  for  off-duty  recreation  are  provided 
on  each  base,  as  there  are  gymnasiums,  bowling  alleys, 
movies,  post  exchanges,  service  clubs,  and  libraries  avail¬ 
able  to  all.  Personnel  assigned  to  Pepperrell  Air  Force  Base 
are  located  near  St.  John’s,  a  city  of  60,000  population 
which  serves  as  a  shopping  and  recreational  center.  Har¬ 
mon  Air  Force  Base  on  the  west  coast  is  near  Corner 
Brook,  a  town  of  approximately  10,000  population. 

Airmen  assigned  to  this  Northern  Command  have  vary¬ 
ing  living  conditions  at  different  bases.  The  Newfoundland 
posts  have  permanent  two-story  barracks,  while  those  in 
Labrador  and  Greenland  are  one-story  buildings.  In  Lab¬ 
rador  and  at  bases  farther  north,  the  post  exchanges  are  the 
main  buying  centers,  and  variety  can  be  supplemented  by 
mail  order  service  from  the  United  States. 

The  climate  is  rugged,  and  communications  and  trans¬ 
portation  problems  are  many.  Yet,  all  members  of  the 
NBC  are  accomplishing  their  missions  through  efficient 
training,  loyal  performance  of  duty,  and  cooperation.  Bases 
over  which  NBC  has  jurisdiction  are  on  foreign  but 
friendly  soil.  The  airmen  here  have  prided  themselves  on 
the  mutual  cooperation  and  pleasant  relations  that  exist 
between  Newfoundlanders  and  Americans.  It’s  the  "good 
neighbor  policy”  gone  North. 


The  USAF  Bose  at  Goose  Bay,  Labrador,  is  noted  for  its 
adverse  weather  cdnditions,  and  snow  removal  machinery  such 
as  the  snow  plow  on  the  right  is  standard  equipment.  The 
dependable  dogsled  team  is  utilized  by  the  Air  Rescue  Service 


On-job  trainees  working  for  advancement  under  the  Food 
Service  Career  Plan  receiving  practical  training  in  bread 
baking.  As  the  photo  shows,  the  equipment  is  first  class 


Latest  radio  programs,  including  famous  dance  bands,  are 
rebroadcast  15  hours  a  day.  The  full  schedule  requires  the  skill 
of  announcers  such  as  Sgt.  Margaret  Corljett,Q^^^sonia,  Conn. 


Maj.  Gen.  Lyman  P.  Whitten  congratulates  S/Sgt.  Eldon 
"Doc"  Ankrum,  catcher-manager  of  the  Ernest  Harmon  AFB 
ball  team,  winners  of  the  1949  NBC  baseball  championship 
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A  record  load  of  mail  being  delivered  to  the  Base  post  office. 
Mail  from  home  has  always  been  an  important  factor  in  keeping 
servicemen's  morale  high.  The  news  and  gifts  were  more  than  welcome 


NBC  radio  repair  work  is  supervised  by  T/Sgt.  Frank  W. 
Moye  of  Valdosta,  Ga.  He  is  pictured  working  on  the  radar 
screen  used  by  navigators  for  locating  a  plane's  position 


All  the  comforts  of  home  here!  NCO  quarters  are  furnished  with 
writing  desks,  and  radios  are  issued  by  Special  Services.  Sgt.  Jack  A. 
Landrum,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  drawn  one  of  the  best  models 


No,  it's  not  real!  It's  a  bronze  statue  called  "The  Caribou,"  one 
of  the  feature  attractions  for  visiting  servicemen  in  beautiful  Bowring 
Park,  donated  by  Sir  Edgar  Bowring  to  the  people  of  Newfoundland 


The  Base  boasts  a  Boy's  Club  of  its  own.  Pictured  above 
is  Sgt.  James  F.  Lilly,  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  boxing  instruc¬ 
tor,  who  is  watching  over  Michael  Katz  and  Frank  Brewster 


and  the  other,  Air  Force  —  recently  decided  to  be- 
:  1  come  better  acquainted,  as  good  neighbors  should, 

and  learn  more  of  how  the  other  lives,  works,  and  plays. 
And  so,  in  the  spirit  of  unification,  "The  Warrior,”  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  became  the  first  "unified”  camp  news- 
paper  in  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force. 

Largest  of  all  camp  newspapers  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
V  "The  Warrior”  today  serves  servicemen  and  women  at 
|  Fort  Lewis,  McChord  Air  Force  Base,  and  Madigan  Gen- 
1  eral  Hospital.  With  an  average  circulation  of  18,000  copies 
*3  weekly,  the  paper  is  a  full-size,  8-column  publication. 

Previously,  both  Fort  Lewis  and  McChord  Air  Force 
:*  Base  had  their  own  newspapers.  While  the  "good  neigh- 
bor  policy”  was  paramount  in  the  consolidation,  economy 
•**  also  entered  into  the  plan.  The  cost  of  printing  the  paper 
.  is  paid  from  nonappropriated  funds  of  the  several  hun- 
1  dred  units  at  the  military  posts  between  Tacoma  and 
^  Olympia,  Wash. 

Maj.  Gen.  L.  B.  Keiser,  Fort  Lewis  commander,  and 
Col.  Fred  C.  Nelson,  commanding  officer  of  McChord 
Air  Force  Base,  realize  that  the  unified  camp  newspaper 
is  a  great  morale  booster  for  their  soldiers  and  airmen. 
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The  editorial  staff,  left  to  right:  USAF  CpI.  Charles 
Cummins;  Walt  Williams,  civilian  from  Madigan  Hos¬ 
pital;  Army  SFC  Philip  Nordli,  editor;  USAF  CpI.  Larry 
Proctor;  and  Army  SFC  Orlando  Martinez,  assistant  editor 


Aerial  photo  coverage  is  frequently  made  by 
CpI.  Billy  Faulkner,  Warrior  photographer,  from 
one  of  the  2d  Infantry  Division's  helicopters 


"Let's  run  this  picture  here,"  says  SFC 
Nordli,  editor  of  the  unified  news¬ 
paper,  as  he  works  with  a  printer 
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The  President  Inspects 


An  Air  Police  honor  guard  salutes  as  President  Truman 
and  his  party  alight  from  the  "Independence"  at  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base,  Fla.  To  the  left  of  the  President  is  Maj.  Gen. 
William  E.  Kepner,  commander  of  the  Air  Proving  Ground 


The  Commander-in-Chief  waves  to  onlookers  as  he  starts 
inspection  of  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  With  the  President  is  Maj. 
Gen.  Withers  A.  Burress,  commander  of  the  Infantry  Center 


It's  a  proud  moment  for  Sgt.  Rolan  J.  Fitzgerald  of  B  Battery,  39th 
Field  Artillery  battalion,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shakes 
hands  with  him  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  The  Sergeant  was  an  honor  guard 


The  Chief  Executive  scans  the  plane-filled  skies  over  the  bomb¬ 
ing  range  of  the  Air  Proving  Ground  in  Florida  in  anticipation 
of  seeing  some  of  the  Air  Force's  newest  planes  in  action 


After  reviewing  air  firepower  demonstration.  President 
Truman  and  General  Kepner  await  departure  from  a  bombing 
range  area  at  Eglin  AFB.  They  were  pleased  with  what  they  saw 
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As  president  of  the  il 
American  Red  Cross,  . rprp 

General  George  C.  f  L/ll'lli 
Marshall  continues 
his  life-long  personal 
interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  America’s 
servicemen.  As  the 
first  Chief  of  Staff 
in  our  history  to  have 
prepared  the  Army 
in  peace  which  he 
directed  in  war,  the 
General  was  recently 
called  the  “greatest 
living  American.” 


AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  ANI 


Among  the  many  there  is  one  factor  that  ranks  at  the  top  in 
the  list  of  essentials  for  military  organizations! 

Morale  —  that  combination  of  zeal,  spirit,  loyalty,  and  confi¬ 
dence  which  spurs  the  fighter  on  to  give  his  best  for  his  organiza¬ 
tion  and  his  country.  High  morale  makes  the  impossible  possible. 
It  is  essential  to  any  success. 

The  maintenance  of  morale  is  a  primary  military  responsibility. 
Commanding  officers  recognize  the  importance  to  morale  of  such 
factors  as  food,  shelter,  clothing,  religion,  medical  care,  leaves, 
and  welfare  activities. 

They  recognize  also  another  factor  which  at  times  affects  the 
serviceman’s  morale  profoundly.  That  is  the  man’s  deep  personal 
concern  as  to  the  well-being  of  his  home  folks.  And  there  the 
Red  Cross  comes  into  the  picture. 

The  Red  Cross  program  of  services  to  the  Armed  Forces  is 
important  to  the  morale  of  our  troops,  particularly  for  the  very 
young  men  and  those  far  from  home.  It  has  top  priority  with  the 
organization. 

General  GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL 
President,  American  Red  Cross 
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By  M/Sgt.  Frank  W.  Penniman 
WAY  from  home,  across  the  seas,  or  wherever  he  may 
be,  there  is  a  family  besides  his  own  to  whom  the 
serviceman’s  importance  never  diminishes.  That 
amily  is  the  American  Red  Cross.  During  the  past  year, 
nore  than  2000  Red  Cross  workers  served  the  Armed 
Forces  at  1300  military  installations  and  123  military  hos¬ 
pitals  in  this  country  and  overseas. 

Highest  on  the  list  of  services  to  the  man  in  uniform  is 
he  program  where  the  Red  Cross  acts  as  a  close  liaison  be- 
ween  the  soldier,  sailor,  airman,  or  marine  and  his  family. 
Vlore  than  775,000  cases  concerning  servicemen  were 
landled  last  year  by  the  Red  Cross.  Home  Service  workers 
n  local  Red  Cross  chapters  helped  in  -more  than  793,000 
:ases  for  servicemen  and  their  dependents. 

Behind  these  cold  figures  are  the  warm,  human  stories  in¬ 
volving  family  love  and  a  present-day  adaptation  of  the 
dood  Samaritan  parable.  A  private’s  wife  needed  grocery 
ind  rent  money  until  she  received  a  check  from  her  hus- 
xind.  A  corporal  had  to  get  immediate  news  of  an  illness 
n  his  family.  A  sergeant  had  to  have  some  extra  money  to 
lelp  speed  him  to  the  bedside  of  his  aged  mother.  A 
ecruit  needed  the  steadying  counsel  of  someone 
:oncerning  small  problems  of  a  personal  nature, 
n  each  case,  and  in  thousands  extremely  simi¬ 
lar,  the  Red  Cross  was  at  hand  to  help. 

Sometimes  the  Red  Cross  has  to  say  "no" 
o  a  serviceman  when  the  facts  show  that  no 
■mergency  exists.  The  man’s  mother,  ac- 
ording  to  her  own  personal  physician,  is 
lot  very  sick  even  though  his  sister  thought 


HE  SERVICEMAN 


Sgt.  Harold  Hobster  takes  a  minute  from  his  airplane  engine  work 
t  Bolling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  get  the  answer 
rom  a  Red  Cross  man  concerning  a  family  problem  back  home 


A  U.  S.  Constabulary  trooper  in  Germany  and  a  Red  Cross 
safety  expert  check  over  the  contents  of  a  first  aid  kit 


she  was.  It’s  not  a  financial  emergency  when 
a  soldier  doesn’t  have  enough  cash  to  buy 
an  automobile.  But,  let’s  talk  about  Sgt. 
George  Blevins,  a  member  of  a  mainten¬ 
ance  squadron  at  Carswell  Air  Force  Base, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  He  was  once  greatly 
disappointed  in  the  Red  Cross.  Then,  he 
learned  otherwise.  Here’s  his  story: 

In  March  1948,  George  wanted  a  loan  but 
because  he  had  no  real  need  he  was  turned 
down  by  the  Red  Cross.  Leaving  the  Red  Cross 
field  director’s  office,  George  was  a  dejected  airman. 

He  really  thought  he  had  an  "emergency”  case.  Later,  he 
brought  his  wife  to  live  with  him  near  the  base  and  her 
allotment  checks  were  delayed.  This  time  the  Red  Cross 
loaned  him  enough  money  to  live  on  until  the  checks  started 
arriving  again. 

Months  later,  George’s  father  died  unexpectedly.  Another 
Red  Cross  loan  helped  the  airman  to  get  home  and  to  assist 
his  family.  Blevins  remembers  that  it  was  the  Red  Cross 
representative  who  gave  him  a  ride  to  the  station  so  he 
could  catch  an  early  train.  Last  year,  Sergeant  Blevins’ 
trailer  burned  to  the  ground  and  he  lost  all  his  personal  and 
household  possessions.  Once  again  it  was  "Red  Cross  to  the 
rescue”  but  this  time,  instead  of  a  loan,  the  Sergeant  received 
an  outright  grant  so  that  he  could  refurnish  new  living 
quarters  and  start  out  fresh  without  any  debts. 

Blevins  likes  the  Red  Cross.  Multiplied  by  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands,  the  case  of  George  Blevins,  Sergeant,  United  States 
Air  Force,  can  be  retold  again  and  again.  A  different  cast  of 
characters,  a  new  location,  and  somewhat  changed  circum¬ 
stances,  but  nevertheless  the  same  story  of  the  Red  Cross 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  a  serviceman. 

Directing  the  over-all  program  of  the  American  Red 


Right  Arm 


Right  Arm  (Continued) 

Cross  is  General  George  C.  Marshall,  wartime  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  former  Ambassador  to  China,  and  later 
Secretary  of  State.  Heralded  throughout  the  democratic 
world  for  being  the  architect  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  a  blue¬ 
print  for  postwar  European  recovery,  General  Marshall  is 
rounding  out  a  lifetime  of  service  and  devotion  to  the 
American  people. 

"As  an  old  Army  man,  I  was  familiar  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Red  Cross  work  to  the  morale  of  troops,  said 
General  Marshall,  shortly  after  accepting  the  presidency  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  Here  was  a  soldier  who  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  Army  ladder  (becoming  its  Chief 
of  Staff),  who  reached  second  to  the  top  of  civilian  life 
(in  1947,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  the  second  highest 
public  official  in  the  United  States),  and  whose  name  alone 
meant  humanitarianism  and  peace  throughout  the  demo¬ 
cratic  world.  He  had  in  his  heart  and  mind  a  special  place 
reserved  for  the  morale  of  American  troops. 

Throughout  his  military  service,  the  morale  of  American 
servicemen  has  been  paramount,  next  to  victory  in  war,  to 
General  Marshall.  As  an  able  administrator,  a  capable  ex¬ 
ecutive,  he  could,  to  paraphrase  the  words  of  Kipling,  walk 
with  Presidents  and  yet  not  lose  the  common  touch.  In 
the  words  of  an  Army  sergeant,  he  was  a  natural  choice 
to  head  the  American  Red  Cross.’’ 

"I  have  never  known  a  man  who  seemed  so  surely  to 
breathe  the  democratic  American  spirit.  General  Marshall  s 
leadership  takes  its  authority  directly  from  his  great  strength 
of  character.  He  is  a  soldier,  and  yet  he  has  a  profound 
distaste  for  anything  that  savors  of  militarism.  The  destiny 
of  America  at  the  most  critical  time  of  its  national  exis¬ 
tence  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  great  and  good  citizen. 
Let  no  man  forget  it.  These  were  some  of  the  sentences 
published  in  a  military  general  order  concerning  General 
Marshall.  Thus  did  Lt.  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Mediterranean  Theater  of  Operations,  add 
to  the  nationally  expressed  sentiments  when  General  Mar¬ 
shall  retired  from  the  Army  in  November  1945. 

This  article  couldn’t  be  a  story  about  the  "Red  Cross  and 
the  Serviceman”  without  bringing  in  part  of  the  story  of 
General  Marshall,  for  he  has  won  a  coveted  spot  in  the 
hearts  of  servicemen  and  veterans. 

Together  with  servicing  emergency  communications  be¬ 
tween  servicemen  and  their  families,  the  Red  Cross  aids 
"defense  teammates”  by  verifying  the  need  of  emergency 
leaves.  The  Red  Cross  can  not  approve  or  disapprove  a 
request  for  an  emergency  leave.  It  merely  aids  the  service¬ 
man  and  the  Armed  Forces  by  checking,  through  the  family 
doctor,  on  the  condition  of  the  stricken  family  member. 
Should  the  serviceman  need  money  to  cover  travel  expenses 
and  other  items  on  an  emergency  leave,  the  Red  Cross  loans 
it  to  him  without  interest  and  with  the  stipulation  that  it 
can  be  paid  back  in  small  monthly  installments  to  fit  the 
individual  case. 

Thousands  of  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  have 
been  taught  how  to  swim  by  the  Red  Cross.  Many  have 
continued  on  to  become  qualified  life  savers.  Thousands 
have  taken  first  aid  instruction  offe/ed  by  the  Red  Cross  at 
camps  and  bases  throughout  the  country  and  overseas. 

It’s  not  a  one-way  street  —  this  Red  Cross  program  of 
helping  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  To  show  their 
genuine  appreciation  for  the  services,  thousands  of  uni¬ 
formed  men  and  women  join”  the  Red  Cross  each  year 
during  its  annual  fund  appeal.  Many  give  to  Red  Cross 


These  white-helmeted  soldiers  attending  an  Army-Red  Cross-spon¬ 
sored  safety  school  in  Vienna,  Austria,  learn  how  to  load  an  acci¬ 
dent  victim  aboard  an  emergency  single-engined  evacuation  plane 
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Even  on  the  beachheads  of  Armed  Forces  exercises,  the  Red  Cross 
field  director  gets  around.  Here,  he  talks  with  a  2d  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  soldier  driver  of  an  amphibious  vehicle  on  the  California  coast 


At  Frankfurt,  Germany,  a  serviceman  swimming  instructor,  trained 
by  the  Red  Cross,  teaches  four  American  children  how  to  swim. 
Many  soldiers  and  airmen  are  taught  water  safety  in  this  pool 


When  Pvt.  Joseph  Barkowski,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Vo.,  was  a  patient 
in  an  Army  hospital  in  Tokyo,  he  was  surprised  by  a  masked  Jap¬ 
anese  dancer  when  the  Bed  Cross  staaed  a  party  for  servicemen 


Three  soldiers,  two  Wacs,  and  an  airman  give  to  a  Red  Cross  blood 
center  in  New  York  City.  Thousands  of  servicemen  take  this  means 
to  show  that  the  Red  Cross  program  is  not  a  "one-way  street" 


Col.  Kent  C.  Lambert  (left)  deputy  commander.  Fort  Jay,  N.  Y., 
looks  on  as  Audrey  Jocelyn,  volunteer  worker,  and  WAC  Pvt. 
Genevieve  Seebo  (right)  of  First  Army  hold  a  Red  Cross  banner 


\t  Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Miss.,  Field  Representative  Gordon  Ester- 
ine  (foreground)  applies  artificial  respiration  to  M/Sgt.  Charles 
.asey  during  a  Red  Cross-sponsored  water  safety  demonstration 


Guy  V.  Partridge  (left)  Red  Cross  field  director  for  First  Army, 
watches  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  P.  Parker,  provost  marshal  general 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  as  he  presents  first  aid  certificates  to  MP's 


saying  "thanks”  not  only  for  what  the  Red  Cross  has  done 
or  is  doing,  but  also  for  the  comfortable  feeling  that  comes 
from  just  knowing  that  someone  is  ready  and  eager  to  help 
should  the  need  arise. 

"The  Red  Cross  stands  and  functions  as  a  living  link  be¬ 
tween  the  man  in  Service,  wherever  he  is  stationed,  and  the 
mothers  and  fathers  and  wives  and  children  back  home  who 
have  given  him  to  the  Service.  We  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  need  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  as  we  need  a  good 
right  arm.”  This  quotation  from  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis 
Johnson  tells  exactly  what  the  American  Red  Cross  is,  in 
relation  to  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Servicemen  have  asked  if  the  Red  Cross  has  any  official 
connection  with  the  Armed  Forces.  The  answer  is  "yes  — 
but  the  Red  Cross  is  not  part  of  the  Armed  Forces.  By  an 
act  of  Congress  in  1912,  and  amended  in  1943,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  is  authorized  to 
provide  the  means  and  to  prescribe  the  rules  by  which  the 
Red  Cross  may  be  operated  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Founded  in  1882,  the  American  Red  Cross  was  chartered 
by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1905.  For  68  years  it  has  been  be¬ 
side  the  people  of  the  country  in  disaster  and  in  war.  In 
peace,  it  carries  on  its  tremendous  work  of  humanitarianism 
to  the  unfortunate  but  not  forgotten  people  of  a  Nation 
that  prides  itself  on  its  love  for  all  peoples  everywhere. 

To  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Red  Cross  is  like  a  "good  right 
arm.”  With  General  George  Catlett  Marshall  as  the  guiding 
hand  for  that  right  arm,  the  Nation  has  another  reason  for 
realizing  why  President  Truman  once  called  the  General 
"the  greatest  living  American  ...”  . 


"Cruising  down  the  river"  moy  be  a  popular  song.  In  Tokyo, 
it's  a  popular  fact  for  these  servicemen  hospital  patients. 
Red  Cross  workers  sponsor  these  aquatic  tours  in  the  summer 


Hospital,  Augusta,  Go.  Here,  a  Red  Cross  volunteer  recreation 
worker  tries  her  hand  at  gin  rummy  with  five  U.  S.  servicemen 


Red  Cross  chapter  ana  field  staff  teamwork  brings  a  welcomed 
break  in  routine  to  these  military  patients  at  Oliver  General 


PRIVATE  TO  GENERAL 


IT’S  usually  a  long  road  from  private  to  general  but 
when  Caleb  Vance  Haynes  started  on  it  at  the  age  of 
22,  little  did  he  dream  that  the  upward  winding  route 
would  take  him  through  France,  Puerto  Rico,  Argentina, 
Colombia,  Chile,  Assam,  India,  Burma,  and  China.  After 
becoming  a  general,  he  added  Newfoundland  to  this  list. 

Enlisting  as  a  private  first  class  in  the  Aviation  Section 
of  the  Army  Signal  Corps  in  1917,  following  his  graduation 
from  Wake  Forest  College  (LL.B.  degree),  Caleb  Haynes 
studied  aviation  at  Georgia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  four 
months.  War  in  Europe  called  him  to  France  in  November 
1917  where,  as  Private  Haynes,  he  served  at  St.  Maxient 
before  entering  a  machine  gun  school  in  Gondrecourt. 

Exchanging  his  lone  private  first  class  stripe  for  the 
gold  bars  of  a  second  lieutenant,  Caleb  Haynes  was  sent  to 
Tours,  France,  as  a  test  pilot.  Later  he  became  a  pilot- 
instructor  at  Issoudun.  After  the  Armistice,  he  served  as 
an  aide  to  President  Wilson  during  the  Paris  peace  con¬ 
ference. 

Lieutenant  Haynes  returned  to  the  United  States  in  June 
1919  to  start  on  a  flying  career  that  took  him  from  coast  to 
coast  in  various  roles  as  supply  officer,  gasoline  and  oil 
officer,  detachment  commander,  National  Guard  instructor, 
and  test  pilot. 

After  graduation  from  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  at 
Maxwell  Field,  Ala.,  in  1932,  Captain  Haynes  became  an 
engineering  officer  and  later  commanded  a  squadron  which 
flew  U.  S.  mail  on  the  East  Coast. 

Like  all  aggressive  pilots  in  the  Air  Force,  Caleb  Haynes 
wanted  to  attend  as  many  aviation  technical  schools  as 
possible,  so  he  studied  navigation  at  Rockwell  Field,  Calif. 
He  then  commanded  an  attack  squadron  at  Langley  Field, 
Va.  In  August  1935,  Major  Haynes  entered  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  School  in  Kansas.  Later,  as  commander 
of  the  49th  Bombardment  Squadron  at  Langley,  he  helped 
to  mould  military  aerial  bombardment  tactics. 

In  February  1938,  he  took  part  in  an  Army  flight  of 
planes  from  Virginia  to  Argentina  and  in  August  of  the 
same  year  flew  to  Colombia,  South  America.  More  school¬ 
ing  was  still  his  desire,  so  he  returned  to  Maxwell  Field 
to  take  a  course  in  Naval  Operations. 


It  begins  to  look  as  if  Caleb  Haynes  punctuated  every 
year  with  an  achievement  for  in  1939  he  won  the  Mackay 
Trophy  for  a  flight  to  Chile  in  an  XB-15,  forerunner  of  the 
B-17  Flying  Fortress.  In  1940,  he  commanded  the  4lst  Re¬ 
connaissance  Squadron  at  Langley  and  later  became  training 
advisor  to  the  13th  Composite  Wing  at  Borinquen  Field, 
Puerto  Rico.  From  April  to  November  1941,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Haynes  headed  a  bomb  group  in  Puerto  F  ico  and 
at  the  same  time  organized  the  Puerto  Rico  sector  of  the 
Sixth  Bomber  Command.  Early  in  December  1941  he  was 
made  commander  of  Borinquen  Field. 

This  was  the  background  that  prepared  Caleb  Haynes  for 
an  action  role  in  World  War  II.  It  was  the  background  of 
responsibility  spliced  with  achievement  and  devotion  to 
duty  that  helped  this  officer  to  master  command  functions 
during  World  War  II. 

Colonel  Haynes  went  to  India  in  April  1942  to  organize 
the  Assam-Burma-China  Ferry  Command  which  carried  out 
the  aerial  evacuation  of  Burma.  In  June,  he  organized  and 
headed  the  Bomber  Command  of  the  China  Air  Task  Force 
under  Brig.  Gen.  Claire  Chennault.  After  being  promoted 
to  brigadier  general  in  September  1942,  he  returned  to 
India  to  organize  the  Air  Task  Force  of  the  Tenth  U.  S. 
Air  Force. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  September  1943, 
General  Haynes  led  the  First  Bomber  Command  at  Mitchel 
Field,  N.  Y.,  and  the  following  year  headed  the  Third 
Bomber  Command  at  MacDill  Field,  Fla.  In  January  1946,' 
he  was  appointed  commanding  general  of  the  Newfound¬ 
land  Base  Command.  A  year  ago  this  month  he  became 
inspector  general  of  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md.,  and  two  months  later  was 
appointed  deputy  commander  for  services  of  MATS. 

With  33  years’  service  to  his  country,  Major  General 
Haynes  wears  the  wings  of  a  command  pilot,  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Medal,  the  Silver  Star  with  an  Oak-Leaf 
Cluster,  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  with  two  Oak-Leaf 
Clusters,  and  the  Air  Medal  with  an  Oak-Leaf  Cluster. 
Privates  in  the  Air  Force  today  look  to  his  record  of  service, 
to  his  character,  to  his  sense  of  duty  —  for  these  attri¬ 
butes  are  the  mainstays  of  the  ladder  that  leads  from  private 
to  general. 
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A  (Stiaen  Visits  the  Jets! 

By  Sgt.  James  T.  Reynolds  _  . 


HAVE  you  heard  a  jer  plane  zoom  overhead  recently.-' 
It  makes  a  sound  you  won't  forget.  When  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  whir  of  8  or  10  more,  the -sound 
effect  is  impossible  to  ignore. 

That's  what  Calvin  D.  Crawford,  a  businessman  and  com¬ 
munity  leader  of  Cotuit,  Mass.,  discovered  after  hearing 
the  swishing  of  jets  from  the  33d  Fighter  Wing  flying  a 
few  thousand  feet  over  his  house.  As  part  of  the  First  Air 
Force,  the  33d  is  stationed  at  Otis  Air  Force  Base  on  Cape 
Cod  near  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Imbued  with  the  urge  to  know  more  about  new  and  un¬ 
usual  things  (a  trait  for  which  New  Englanders  have  long 
been  noted ) ,  Mr.  Crawford  decided  to  learn  more  about 
these  planes  which  zip  through  the  skies  at  speeds  approach¬ 
ing  and  sometimes  surpassing  the'  speed  of  sound. 

So,  Mr.  Crawford,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter, 
Ann,  visited  Otis  Air  Force  Base.  Col.  Gwen  G.  Atkinson, 
commanding  officer  of  the  fighter,  wing,  welcomed  them, 
showed  them  around  the  base,  and  explained  how  Air  Force 
jet  squadrons  operate.  He  told  them  that  the  pilots  of  the 
33d,  which  is  one  of  many  fighter  wings  strategically  located 
throughout  the  country,  have  flown  more  than  15,000  hours 
in  the  600-mile-an-hour  Republic  F-84  Thunderjet  air¬ 
planes. 

Then  the  group  went  to  the  flight  line  where  they  saw 
firsthand  the  daily  activity  necessary  to  keep  the  jets  in  the 
air.  They  watched  take-offs  and  landings  and  thrilled  to  the 
sight  and  sound  of  the  Thunderjets  as  they  flew  in  forma¬ 
tion  over  the  air  base.  They  talked  with  some  of  the  pilots 
to  learn  "how  it  feels  up  there’’  when  slicing  through  space 
at  more  than  900  feet  a  second. 


Colonel  Atkinson  pointed  out  that  during  the  war  Otis 
Air  Force  Base  was  used  by  the  Navy  for  training  and  for  a 
take-off  base  in  anti-submarine  patrols  off  Cape  Cod.  It  was 
returned  to  Air  Force  control  in  1948,  but  is  still  used  in 
part  for  training  missions  by  Navy  aircraft  stationed  at 
Quonset  Point,  R.  I. 

Maintaining  the  jets  is  a  tremendous  task  which  Otis 
airmen  handle  efficiently.  They  put  the  planes  into  opera¬ 
tional  service  through  expert  knowledge  and  know  how 
technical  experience.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  F-84 
Thunderjet  has  315,000  rivets  and  165,000  individually 
fabricated  parts.  There  are  about  7000  feet  of  wiring,  1500 
feet  of  tubing,  and  150  feet  of  rubber  hose  in  each  plane. 

Powered  by  a  General  Electric  engine,  the  Thunderjets 
have  the  ability  to  climb  almost  vertically  at  365  miles  an 
hour.  Crewmen  of  the  33d  do  much  of  their  maintenance 
and  service  work  out  of  doors  because  the  two  hangars  at 
Otis  AFB  have  room  only  for  major  fuselage  teardown  jobs 
and  repair  work. 

After  visiting  the  hangars,  control  tower,  flight  line  shops, 
administration  offices,  and  the  living  quarters  of  the  air¬ 
men,  the  Crawfords  returned  home  with  a  complete  picture 
of  how  jets  operate  and  how  they  are  maintained.  Mr. 
Crawford  summed  up  the  trip  in  his  report  to  the  neighbors 
by  saying,  "It’s  a  sight  every  citizen  should  see.  I  have  a 
better  understanding  of  our  defense  program  and  its  ap¬ 
propriation  and  what  it  means.  Hoping  against  fire  won’t 
keep  the  barn  from  burning  down.  Air  power  is  good 
insurance  against  another  kind  of  fire.  It  makes  sense  to  me. 


'  • 


The  Crawfords  get  a  close-up  view  of  one  of  the  planes  they 
sow  streaking  across  the  sky,  as  S/Sgt.  William  Summers, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  explains  the  power  plant  of  an  F-84 


"Fill  'er  up"  is  not  just  a  term  used  at  regular  gasoline 
stations.  The  Crawfords,  accompanied  by  Col.  G.  G.  Atkin¬ 
son  watch  T/Sgt.  Robert  D.  McGuirk  fill  wing-tip  tanks 


Attractive  Ann  Crawford  dons  an  Air  Force  helmet  and  listens 
intently  as  a  captain  points  out  instruments  and  controls. 
(She  finally  decided  not  to  become  a  600  m.  p.  h.  jet  pilot) 


After  visiting  Otis  Air  Force  Base,  Mr.  Crawford  tells  his 
neighbors  about  the  work  of  the  33d  Fighter  Wing.  Thus,  a 
better  understanding  exists  between  civilians  and  servicemen 
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An  instructor  explains  the  vast,  over-all  operations  of  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Corps  to  three  interested  students.  With  the  aid  of 
realistic  small-scale  models  of  ships,  trains,  trucks,  and  depots 
he  points 


a  vivid  picture  of  the  Corps'  activities 


By  Lt.  William  P.  Kelly 

THE  impossible  we  do  immediately  —  miracles  take 
a  little  longer!”  This  was  one  of  the  challenging 
mottoes  of  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somervell,  the  able 
wartime  Chief  of  the  then  Services  of  Supply,  of  which  the 
Transportation  Corps  was  a  part.  That  was  not  an  empty 
boast.  The  Services  of  Supply  did  accomplish  miracles. 

Just  consider  the  transportation  problem  alone:  The 
Corps  was  up  against  the  apparently  unanswerable  riddle  of 
how  to  move  more  than  seven  and  a  half  million  men  to  the 
battlefronts  of  the  first  global  war  in  history.  Think  what 
that  means.  That’s  more  than  the  combined  populations  of 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Los  Angeles.  But  the  Corps  did 
it,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  face  of  enemy  opposition. 

But  that  was  only  half  the  problem.  The  Corps  also  had 
to  move  them  to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time!  How 
much  is  126  million  tons?  Well,  just  to  give  you  a  rough 
idea  —  it’s  more  than  1500  times  the  weight  of  the  liner 
Queen  Elizabeth  —  the  largest  ship  in  the  world!  .  .  .  The 
Corps  moved  those  supplies! 

To  accomplish  this  gigantic  feat,  the  Transportation 
Corps  had  to  call  on  thousands  of  experts  from  all  over  the 
country.  And  they  had  to  be  the  best,  for  time  was  a  vital 
factor.  Railway  engineers,  steamship  masters,  highway  and 
trucking  expediters,  and  hundreds  of  other  experts  in  the 
transportation  field  were  vitally  needed.  They  answered  the 
call,  but  desperately  needed  time  was  consumed  in  the 
formation  of  the  winning  transportation  team. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  learned  during  the  last  war  was 
that  an  Army  cannot  function  properly  unless  its  transporta¬ 
tion  system  is  letter-perfect.  The  supply  problems  of  our 
Army  in  any  future  war  in  which  this  country  may  become 
engaged  will  be  even  more  staggering. 

Army  strategists  have  not  neglected  this  exceedingly 
important  matter.  They  know  that  in  the  event  of  another 
war  the  Army  will  need  large  numbers  of  transportation 
experts,  and  that  it  will  need  them  in  a  matter  of  hours.  The 
Army  is  not  leaving  this  matter  to  chance.  It  has  the  finest 
Transportation  Center  in  the  world. 

The  Transportation  School  was  originally  established  at 
State  College,  Miss.,  in  1942,  and  later  moved  to  Camp 
Plauche,  La.  From  there  it  moved  to  the  New  Orleans  Army 
Air  Base.  In  1946,  the  Transportation  Center  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  its  present  site,  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

Fort  Eustis  is  tailor-made  for  the  Transportation  Center. 
It  borders  on  the  James  River,  which  makes  it  ideal  for 
training  harbor  craft  units.  Its  sprawling  8000  acres  afford 
ample  room  for  rail  and  motor  transportation  training. 

Fort  Eustis  was  named  after  Brig.  Gen.  Abraham  Eustis, 
who  served  with  distinction  in  the 'Army  during  the  War 
of  1812.  The  area  occupied  by  the  Fort  has  a  long  military 
history.  The  ruins  of  Fort  Crawford,  a  military  installation 
of  the  Civil  War,  still  stand  on  Mulberry  Island,  which  is 
included  in  the  Fort  Eustis  area.  The  area  also  contains  the 
Jones  House,  one  of  the  oldest  permanent  buildings  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  United  States,  maintained  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

The  Transportation  Center  might  be  compared  with  a 
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modern  university  in  its  academic  setup.  It  is  organized  into 
several  departments  —  military  railway,  water,  and  highway 
transportation. 

Another  section  of  the  School  is  the  Army  Extension 
Course  Branch  which  conducts  155  correspondence  courses 
for  members  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the  Organized 
Reserve.  Most  of  these  courses  deal  with  transportation,  and 
the  remainder  with  basic  military  subjects. 

Presently,  more  than  3400  students  are  enrolled  in  these 
courses.  The  majority  of  the  students  are  enlisted  reservists 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army  who  are  working  to 
obtain  Reserve  commissions. 

The  Transportation  School,  one  of  the  youngest  service 
schools  in  the  Army,  keeps  abreast  of  all  the  latest  innova¬ 
tions  and  improvements  in  the  civilian  transportation  field, 
and  incorporates  them  in  its  curriculum.  The  School  also 
trains  personnel  from  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps,  as  well  as  selected  groups  from  foreign  armies,  in 
all  phases  of  inland  water,  highway,  and  rail  transportation. 

Courses  for  the  enlisted  men  include  operation  and  repair 
of  marine  engines,  automotive  maintenance,  deep  sea  div¬ 
ing,  repair  of  Diesel  and  steam  locomotives,  and  railway 
bridge  construction.  Officers  are  instructed  in  a  variety  of 
subjects  including  highway  transportation,  the  duties  of 
engine  room  and  deck  officers  on  harbor  craft  vessels,  and 
other  basic  and  advanced  courses. 

The  Transportation  School,  in  conjunction  with  units 
stationed  at  Fort  Eustis,  recently  staged  a  realistic  maneuver, 
designated  as  a  logistical  support  exercise,  to  illustrate  the 
vital  part  the  TC  plays  in  the  support  of  the  combat  forces. 

The  problem  was  this:  It  was  assumed  that  an  aggressor 
force  had  invaded  a  part  of  the  eastern  United  States  and 
established  a  secure  foothold  by  pushing  the  defending 
American  forces  back  to  the  Appalachian  Mountain  chain. 
To  dislodge  the  aggressor  force,  the  United  States  sent  back 
a  task  force  from  New  Orleans,  landing  it  in  the  Newport 
News-Norfolk  area.  As  a  result  of  this  amphibious  assault, 
the  aggressor  was  driven  northward.  The  two  forces  then 
faced  each  other  on  a  line  running  east  and  west,  approxi¬ 
mately  25  miles  north  of  Richmond,  Va. 

All  units  of  the  TC  played  an  important  part  in  the 
problem.  A  transportation  port  battalion  moved  cargo  from 
ship  to  shore  by  landing  craft  and  transferred  supplies  to 
trucks  for  movement  to  a  depot.  Amphibious  trucks  brought 
cargo  directly  from  ships  to  shore,  and  swiftly  transferred 
their  cargo  to  ordinary  trucks  which  quickly  sped  on  their 
way  to  the  points  where  the  supplies  were  needed. 

Transportation  rail  units  also  had  a  chance  to  show  their 
stuff.  They  made  up  a  special  train  at  a  dock  area,  loaded  it 
with  bombs  and  other  ammunition,  and  dispatched  it  to  the 
army  area,  inland. 

The  exercise  was  a  success.  It  gave  the  Transportation 
Corps  an  opportunity  to  clearly  demonstrate  the  efficient 
functioning  of  its  equipment  and  to  prove  that  should  a 
national  emergency  arise  it  will  be  trained  and  ready  to 
"deliver  the  goods.” 

The  Transportation  School,  which  has  graduated  nearly 
20,000  students  since  1942,  is  ably  living  up  to  the  high 
traditions  of  the  Corps  as  symbolized  by  its  triadic  emblem, 
picturing  water,  motor  transport,  and  rail  transportation. 
The  importance  of  the  Corps  to  the  Army  team  was  force¬ 
fully  emphasized  by  Brig.  Gen.  Walter  J.  Muller,  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  Transportation  Center,  when  he 
recently  told  students  to  take  pride  in  their  Corps  and  to 
always  remember  that  "the  battle  is  fought  at  the  end  of 
the  supply  line!” 


Chief  Warrant-  Officer  Eugene  F.  Moran,  of  New  York  City,  Chief 
of  the  Fort  Eustis  Diving  Section,  brings  up  a  relic  from  a  British 
man-of-war  which  was  sunk  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781 


I 


All  modern  methods  of  freight  handling  are  taught  at  the  Transpo 
tation  School,  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  Throughout  the  ages,  warfare  h( 
become  more  and  more  mechanized,  demanding  greater  quantitii 


SFC  Kenneth  T.  Spurting,  Jr.,  Chief  Enlisted  Instructor,  Marine 
Engine  Course,  explains  the  valve  timing  of  a  Diesel  used  for 
main  propulsion  on  TC  cargo  vessels  to  students  of  the  School 
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Students  learn  the  functions  of  the  transmission  and  clutch 
on  a  truck  chassis.  This  training  aid  affords  them  a  view  of 
all  major  parts  of  the  vehicle  under  operating  conditions 


crdne  lifts  a  tank  from  a  barge 
during  a  practice  loading  oper- 


Easy  does  it!  A  giant 
to  a  low  bed  trailer 


handled  with  ease 


The  heaviest  equipment 


ation. 


TC  soldiers  can  roll  the  freights  through,  too!  Students  receive 
practical  instruction  on  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  rail¬ 
road  equipment,  which  carries  such  a  large  volume  of  supplies 


weapons,  ammunition,  food,  and  equipment,  resulting  in  an  ever- 
creasing  need  for  more  efficient  transportation.  Shown  above  is 
rations  loading  operation  from  open  storage  in  a  general  depot 


Sgt.  James  L.  Dixon,  of  Bainbridge,  Go.,  explains  the  operation 
of  a  jumbo  boom  and  winches,  used  for  loading  ships,  to  students 
of  the  Rigger  Course,  with  the  help  of  a  realistic  training  aid 


TEST  pilot!  The  mere  words  conjure  up  a  picture  of 
one  of  the  most  glamorous  and  important  occupa¬ 
tions  in  the  world.  You  picture  the  pilot  pulling  an 
experimental  plane  out  of  a  screaming,  whining  power  dive, 
then  flashing  a  signal  to  the  control  tower  where  anxious 
officials  await  the  results  of  the  test.  Yes,  that’s  part  of  the 
job  all  right,  but  it’s  only  a  small  part. 

Ask  First  Lieutenant  Richard  L.  Dennen,  of  Clarks 
Summit,  Pa.,  who  recently  graduated  from  what  is  perhaps 
the  finest  technical  school  in  the  Air  Force,  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Test  Pilot  School  of  the  Air  Materiel  Command’s 
Flight  Test  Division,  and  he’ll  tell  you  that  it  takes  a  lot  of 
unusual  qualities  to  make  a  good  test  pilot. 

The  School,  located  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  takes  flyers  of  experience,  reliability,  effi¬ 
ciency,  alertness,  technical  background,  and  a  tough-minded 
willingness  to  burn  plenty  of  "midnight  oil,”  and  molds 
them  into  top-notch  test  pilots. 

To  begin  with,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  School  a  pilot 
must  have  a  minimum  flying  time  of  1500  hours  on  multi- 
engine  aircraft  or  1000  hours  on  single-engine  planes  be¬ 
fore  he  can  be  considered  for  acceptance.  Lieutenant  Dennen 
is! a  pilot  with  a  splendid,  accident-free  record.  He  knows 
how  to  fly  an  airplane.  But  that’s  only  half  the  story.  At  the 
schooF  he  learned  the  other  half  —  why  planes  fly. 

1  he  flyers  picked  for  the  School  must  have  a  minimum  of 
two  years’  engineering  background  (either  college  or  equiv¬ 
alent  credit ).  Dennen  holds  a  Master  s  degree  from  Prince¬ 
ton  University,  where  a  special  course  in  aerodynamics, 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  Air  Force  test  pilots,  is  offered. 
The  curriculum  of  the  School  is  rough  and  tough.  It’s  a 


The  foundation:  Mr.  Robert  B.  Allan,  stability  and  control 
instructor,  illustrates  a  problem  in  aerodynamics.  Lessons 
are  timed  so  as  to  coincide  with  tests  being  flown  by  students 


QQHkp  Mission  accomplished:  Lt.  Dennen  returns 
from  a  preliminary  check  flight  with  the  School's  chief, 
Lt.  Col.  Leo  C.  Moon  (far  right),  and  two  fellow-students 


liool  made  up  of  a  handful  of  classrooms  and  a  dozen  air- 
anes.  But  it’s  ably  staffed  by  first  class  military  and 
vilian  instructors  capable  of  turning  out  men  equipped 
ith  the  answers  the  test  pilots  of  the  Air  Force  must  have. 
The  School  is  composed  of  two  sections:  performance  and 
ability  and  control.  The  course  lasts  eight  months  and  time 
divided  between  classroom  work  and  actual  test  flying, 
fter  each  test,  students  reduce  their  data  and  subsequently 
epare  complete  reports  on  their  planes,  identical  with 
ose  they  will  be  expected  to  produce  in  actual  experi- 
ental  testing  when  they  become  full-fledged  test  pilots. 
The  School  was  a  revelation  to  Lieutenant  Dennen.  He 
arned  that  he  was  lucky  to  get  in  the  School.  A  board 
refully  screens  all  candidates  and  selects  only  a  small  per- 
ntage  of  the  applicants.  He  learned  that  his  experience 
as  limited  and  that  his  logbook  was  skimpy  in  comparison 
ith  men  like  Capt.  Charles  E.  Yeager,  the  first  man  to  fly 
ster  than  the  speed  of  sound  and  one  of  the  Flight  Test 
ivision’s  top  pilots. 

Dennen  learned  that  his  calculus  was  rusty  and  that 
ere  were  a  few  things  about  analytical  geometry  that  he 
id  forgotten.  He  found  that  his  romantic  conception  of 
"hot  rock”  test  pilot  was  largely  a  mirage;  that  the  modern 
st  pilot  is  primarily  an  engineer  who  happens  to  be  a 
lot.  He  was  told  on  the  first  day  of  school  that  it  was 
mceded  that  he  knew  how  to  fly  a  plane;  that  the  purpose 
the  School  was  to  show  why  it  flies.  He  was  impressed 
ith  the  fact  that  graduates  of  the  school  would  be  part  of 
small  group  of  men  upon  whose  judgment  would  depend 
e  spending  of  millions  of  dollars. 

One  of  gte  first  things  Lieutenant  Dennen  learned  at  the 


The  acid  test:  Lt.  Dennen  prepares  to  flight  test  a  Shooting  Star. 
He  gets  a  send-off  from  two  of  the  Flight  Division's  top  pilots  — 
Capt.  Charles  E.  Yeager  (on  the  right)  and  Maj.  Leonard  Wiehrdt 


9roof  of  the  pudding:  After  each  test  students  p*epare  c 
(>lete  reports  on  their  aircraft  identical  with  those  th^P 
produce  when  they  finally  become  full-fledged  test  p 


Double  check:  Capt.  J.  R.  Amann,  deputy  chief  of  the  School, 
gives  Lt.  Dennen  pre-flight  instruction  in  the  C-45.  Note  knee 
board,  the  test  pilot  trade-mark  used  for  recording  data  in  flight 


Ill 


End  of  day:  Three  USAF  test  pilots  switch  from  flying  togs  to 
uniform  dress  after  putting  their  F-80  Shooting  Stars  through 
the  paces.  Their  equipment  is  kept  in  tiptop  shape  at  all  times 


Matter  of  record:  On  flight  tests,  a  camera  rides  along  as  a 
second  observer.  Here,  Lt.  Dennen  checks  the  35-mm.  film  of  his 
instrument  readings,  token  at  the  rate  of  eight  frames  per  second 


An  assist:  Maj.  N.  B.  Robins  (right),  performance  school 
chief,  gives  a  few  pointers  to  Lt.  Dennen  in  solving  a  math 
problem.  Slide  rule  gets  a  real  workout  in  this  phase 
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School  was  that  precision  flying  meant  exactly  that.  When 
he  was  told  to  fly  at  300  miles  an  hour  at  15,000  feet,  the 
order  meant  just  that;  no  more,  no  less.  If  air  conditions 
made  it  impossible  to  maintain  those  exact  figures  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  day,  he  was  told  to  await  a  more  favorable  time. 

Here’s  the  way  it  figures:  Let’s  assume  that  the  problem 
is  to  determine  exactly  how  much  fuel  an  F-80  would  burn 
on  a  400-mile  flight,  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet,  at  450 
miles  an  hour.  The  test  pilot  must  arrive  at  the  precise  fuel 
consumption.  Upon  the  accuracy  of  his  findings  the  success 
of  a  mission  and  the  lives  of  some  of  his  fellow  flyers  might 
some  day  well  depend.  There  is  no  margin  for  error.  The 
answer  must  be  100  percent  right. 

Pilot  Dennen  discovered  that  it  takes  more  than  precis  on 
flying  and  a  knowledge  of  aerodynamics  to  be  an  Air  Force 
test  pilot.  He  had  to  learn  to  climb  between  two  levels 
at  a  constant  airspeed  and  power  setting,  recording  the 
time  and  rate,  then  climb  again  with  a  different  airspeed 
and  the  same  power  setting,  in  search  of  the  best  airspeed 
for  maximum  rate  of  climb  —  a  handy  figure  for  a  fighter 
pilot  in  a  hurry  to  intercept  a  high-flying  bomber. 

After  graduation,  as  a  member  of  the  tough-fibered  group 
of  men  who  compose  the  Flight  Test  Division,  these  test 
pilots  are  among  the  pride  of  the  Air  Force.  Hurtling 
through  the  air  at  incredible  speeds,  closely  observing  that 
their  planes  obey  the  inexorable  laws  of  physics  and  aerody¬ 
namics,  they  enjoy  the  tremendous  satisfaction  of  knowing 
exactly  why  the  planes  fly. 

Yes,  there  are  many  richly  rewarding  satisfactions  in  the 
life  of  a  test  pilot.  He  knows  he  is  a  key  member  of  the 
great  Air  Force  team,  and  he  knows  that  he  is  contributing 
to  the  ever-increasing  efficiency  of  the  greatest  Air  Force  in 
the  world. 


It's  a  family  affair  when  M/Sgt.  Howard  Weil, 
weekday  lawyer,  returns  from  his  duties  as  a 
week-end  Reservist  to  eat  with  his  family  at  this 
Fort  Totten  (N.Y.)  dining  room  for  family  men 


By  S/Sgt.  Albert  T.  White,  Jr. 

N  NEW  YORK  a  letter  carrier  finished  his  deliveries 
one  Saturday  afternoon  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  week 
end  as  a  corporal-gunner  in  an  antiaircraft  battalion 
out  at  near-by  Fort  Totten;  at  California’s  Fort  MacArthur, 
near  San  Pedro,  a  traveling  salesman  turned  up  with  his  wife 
and  two  children,  he  to  spend  the  week  end  as  a  supply 
sergeant,  his  wife  and  kids  to  picnic,  play  games,  and  see  the 
post  movie.  At  Fort  Sheridan,  near  Chicago,  and  at  other 
Army  posts  throughout  the  country,  the  weekday  postmen, 
the  salesmen,  the  business  and  professional  men,  the 
mechanics,  and  the  scholars  don  their  Army  uniforms  to 
become  the  week-end  soldiers  of  the  Organized  Reserve 
Corps  —  a  bulwark  of  our  national  defense. 


More  than  367,000  of  these  enlisted  men  and  officers, 
many  of  them  with  brilliant  combat  records,  and  others 
just  out  of  schools  and  colleges,  are  the  nucleus  around 
which  our  country  would  mobilize  a  citizen-army  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency. 

The  idea  of  nations  keeping  their  citizens  abreast  of  the 
times  militarily  is  not  new,  but  never  before  in  the  long 
history  of  the  Reserves  has  the  organization  in  the  United 
States  had  such  a  shot  in  the  arm  as  this  new  plan  which 
interests  a  man’s  entire  family  in  his  peacetime  Army  train¬ 
ing.  It  •  brings  them  out  in  unprecedented  numbers  and, 
through  fresh,  added  interest,  has  strengthened  the  ORC 
to  a  degree  heretofore  thought  improbable. 

Here’s  the  way  it  works:  A  man  like  Howard  R.  Weil, 
who  is  a  lawyer  in  his  home  town  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  puts 
in  a  hard,  tiring  week  in  the  courts  and  in  his  office.  Comes 
the  week  end  and  a  natural  inclination  would  be  for  him 
to  enjoy  his  leisure  with  his  wife,  Helen,  and  their  21/2- 
year-old  son  Jeffrey,  "putting  off”  his  training  as  a  reserv¬ 
ist  master  sergeant  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  But  Weil  is 
a  valuable  man  in  the  national  defense  setup.  He  has 
valuable  experience  and  a  specialized  knowledge  learned 
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during  his  active  service  in  the  last  war.  So  the  ORC  is 
most  anxious  that  he  "keep  his  hand  in. 

The  problem  then  was  how  best  to  develop  his  interest 
sufficiently  to  make  him  want  to  do  his  stint  of  week-end 
training. 

They  found  the  answer  to  the  problem  at  Fort  Mac- 
Arthur,  where  a  man  with  imagination  and  a  lot  of  human 
understanding  said  that  if  a  man  wanted  to  be  with  his 
wife  and  children  during  the  week  end  it  was  a  most 
natural  thing  and  it  was  certainly  all  right  with  him.  "Bring 
em  along,”  he  said  in  effect.  He  told  the  reservists  that  the 
ORC  would  provide  a  nice  place  for  them  to  spend  the 
night,  would  see  to  it  that  they  got  good,  substantial  food, 
and  would  even  entertain  them,  all  at  a  nominal  charge  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  necessities.  He  said  that  the  ORC 
would  even  provide  baby-sitters  so  that  Mom  and  Dad, 
after  the  day’s  Army  training  was  done,  could  enjoy  a 
party  or  a  dance  at  one  of  the  post’s  clubs. 

The  man  was  Brig.  Gen.  Leroy  H.  Watson,  wartime  com¬ 
bat  commander  of  the  famous  3d  Division  and  later  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  79th  Infantry  Division.  So  today, 
any  reservist  knows  what  you  mean  if  you  talk  about  the 
"Watson  Plan”  or  the  "MacArthur  Plan.” 

It  means,  in  addition  to  other  things,  that  a  man  in  the 
ORC  can  gain  the  advantages  of  keeping  his  hand  in  on 
Army  techniques;  maintain  the  status  of  his  officer  or  en¬ 
listed  rank;  get  paid  for  his  time;  and  build  up  credits 
toward  his  retirement  —  all  under  happy,  worthwhile  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

General  Watson  started  the  ball  rolling  at  Fort  Mac¬ 


Arthur  late  in  1948,  and  at  that  one  post  alone,  the  plan 
reached  such  phenomenal  success  that  1000  officers  and  en¬ 
listed  men  and  women  reservists  now  report  for  training  on 
week-ends  and  the  trend  indicates  that  the  figure  will  in¬ 
crease  steadily.  The  plan  is  catching  on  rapidly  all  over  the 
country. 

Success  of  the  "Watson  Plan”  has  attained  such  propor¬ 
tions  that  it  is  of  almost  incalculable  value  to  the  security 
of  the  Nation,  for  while  it  might  at  first  appear  to  be 
a  heavily  sugar-coated  pill,  the  reservists  are  developing 
a  high  degree  of  readiness  because  of  it.  They  gain 
valuable  experience  putting  their  classroom  theory  and 
instruction  into  practice.  They  actually  fire  the  latest 
weapons,  and  generally  prepare  themselves  against  the  day 
when  the  country  might  be  faced  with  an  emergency.  They 
back  up  the  week-end  program  with  a  full  2-week  training 
period  during  the  summer. 

With  this  added  interest  in  the  entire  ORC  program,  the 
reservists  have  become  an  important,  closely  knit  part  of 
the  national  defense  structure.  And  as  General  Watson  has 
told  his  men  so  many  times,  "This  is  serious  business.  The 
Army  is  giving  you  the  finest  equipment  available  for  this 
training.  Learn  to  use  it  well,  and  learn  to  use  it  right. 
Learn  so  well  that  you  can  pass  your  knowledge  on  to  others 
at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  time  may  come  when  you  will  be 
glad  that  you  have  done  that.” 

Many  an  ORC  soldier  looks  over  to  the  sidelines  to  see 
his  wife  and  children  watching  him  train.  It’s  because  of 
them  and  millions  of  other  Americans  that  these  soldiers 
are  the  defense  teammates  in  safeguarding  the  Nation. 


Reservists  of  the  N.Y.-N.J.  Sub-Area,  Organized  Reserve  Corps 
at  Fort  Totten,  N.  Y.,  hear  an  outdoor  classroom  lecture  on 
value  of  mortar  and  hotv  to  use  it.  At  the  end  of  the  day's 


study  the  men  will  join  their  families  at  a  dance  or  party  especially 
arranged  for  them.  If  there  are  small  children,  the  Army  provides  baby¬ 
sitters  in  the  evening  and  play  rooms  and  toys  during  the  daytime 


Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces,  is  a  keen 
booster  of  the  MacArthur  Plan.  Here,  he  visits  with  service¬ 
men's  children  while  on  an  inspection  tour  of  Fort  Totten 


Here  a  letter-carrier-Reservist  (facing  cam¬ 
era)  works  out  on  a  90-mm.  antiaircraft  gun 
Juring  week-end  training  at  Fort  Totten 


Families  of  Reservists  watch  the  week-end  soldiers  go  through  their 
paces  in  unit  maneuvers  and  firing  practice  at  the  Fort  MacArthur, 
Calif.,  Training  Center.  This  post  originated  the  plan  for  interesting 


families  of  Reserve  soldiers  in  their  part-time  Army  jobs.  At 
other  times  wives  and  children  enjoy  recreation  facilities  es¬ 
pecially  provided  for  them  by  the  Organized  Reserve  Corps 


Some  of  these  Reservists  at  Fort  MacArthur  journey  more 
then  30  miles  one  week  end  a  month  to  get  the  hang  of 
weapons  like  the  .50-caliber  antiaircraft  gun  shown  above 


stent  Reservists  watch  officer-instructor  demonstrate  workings  of 
1 05-mm.  howitzer  during  recent  week-end  training  at  Fort 
otten.  They  are  members  of  the  1623d  Field  Artillery,  ORC 
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THEY  MARCH  BY  AIR 

SPECIALISTS  ON  THE  WAY 
School  Program  Emphasized 
In  10th  Infantry  Division 

TOP  USAF  LEADERS 

General  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg 
General  Lauris  Norstad 

"THE  LIFE  OF  RILEY" 

EUCOM  Off-Duty  Activity 
Great  Morale  Builder 


Riflemen,  on  the  move  by  air,  take  all  their  necessary 
supplies  and  equipment  with  them.  Above,  four  of  them  are 
loading  a  small  trailer  during  a  recent  move  in  Japan 
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The  pilot,  wearing  'chute  at  far  right,  tells  some  heavy  tank 
battalion  men  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  how  to  adjust  their  parachutes 
before  going  aloft  in  a  C-54  during  air  transportability  exercises 


NIGHT  PROBLEM  IN  JAPAN 

MILE-HIGH  TECH  SCHOOL 
Lowry  Air  Force  Base 
Moulds  USAF  Teammates 

MAPPING  "DIXIE" 

Reservists  and  Guardsmen 
Team  Up  on  Staff  Problem 

THIS  MONTH'S  COVER 


SOME  174  years  ago,  Benjamin  Franklin  asked,  "Where 
is  the  Prince  who  can  so  afford  to  cover  his  country 
with  troops  for  its  defense  that  ten  thousand  men 
descending  from  the  'clouds  might  not,  in  many  places,  do 
an  infinite  deal  of  mischief  before  a  force  could  be  brought 
together  to  repel  them?” 

Here’s  your  answer,  Mister  Franklin.  Your  own  country 
is  where  the  Prince  is.  The  figure  of  speech  (Prince)  is 
in  reality  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  with  ac-  ( 
cent  on  soldiers  and  airmen. 

Pointing  up  the  acme  of  teamwork  in  defense  is  the  co¬ 
operation  between  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  and  the  U.  S.  Army, 
wherein  USAF  pilots  and  air  crews  fly  large  transport  i 
airplanes  full  of  soldiers  headed  for  combined  maneuvers 
anywhere  American  servicemen  are  stationed.  Time  was 
when  the  average  infantryman  could  look  forward  to  (or 
backward  on)  a  career  of  long  marches.  He  might  have 
traveled  many  miles  in  a  truck  or  crossed  a  country  in  a 
troop  train.  Then  something  happened  to  the  concept  of 


Courtesy  of  Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp. 


Mechanics  at  Carswell 
Air  Force  Base,  Tex., 
home  of  the  Eighth  Air 
Force  and  the  B-36 
bombers,  inspect  the  47- 
foot-high  tail  of 
the  mightiest 
weapons  of  all 
It  can  carry  a 
load  of  bombs 
greater  distance 
higher  altitude 
any  other  aircraft 
existence.  See  page 
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for  further  information 
about  USAF  specialists. 


During  the  Berlin  Airlift,  USAF  cargo  planes  carried  food  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  beleaguered  city.  Today,  these  same  planes  are  flying 
soldiers,  complete  with  all  their  gear,  to  field  maneuvers  in  Europe 


March 

By  S/Sgt.  Albert  T.  White,  Jr. 

ground  combat  arms.  The  Air  Age  came  upon  us  and  the 
infantryman  became  a  definite  part  of  it. 

But  by  the  end  of  World  War  II,  despite  tremendous 
advances  in  airborne  operations,  only  a  comparatively  few 
fighting  soldiers  were  airborne.  They  were  specialists,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  Parachute  Infantry  and  in  outfits  like  the 
famed  82d  Airborne  Division,  the  11th,  and  a  few  others. 
But  they  proved  their  worth,  and  on  the  basis  of  their  suc¬ 
cesses,  the  United  States  is  today  teaching  infantrymen,  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  get  around  to  them,  the  techniques  of 
moving  by  air. 

So  important  is  the  new  concept  considered  to  be  that 
one  expert,  Lt.  Col.  Wilbur  M.  Griffith,  Field  Artillery  in¬ 
structor  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  said 
that  all  officers  in  the  United  States  Army  must  be  familiar 
with  airborne  units  and  airborne  operations.” 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Military  Review,  Colonel  Griffith 
pointed  out  that  airborne  divisions  are  essentially  infantry 
divisions  with  the  ability  to  close  with  the  enemy  by  air, 


by  Air! 


and  their  missions  are  limited  only  by  the  range  of  aircraft 
and  by  the  imagination  of  military  planners.”  Even  new 
weapons  are  being  designed  with  an  eye  as  much  to  their 
air  transportability  as  to  their  fire  power. 

Making  an  infantryman  airborne  is  not  the  simple  mat¬ 
ter  it  might  at  first  appear  to  be,  like  buying  a  ticket  on 
a  commercial  airline  and  flying  away  to  a  distant  city  — 
as  easy  as  that.  When  an  infantryman  flies,  he  must  take 
his  food  and  equipment  with  him.  He  must  take  his  rifles 
and  the  big  guns,  and  the  trucks  and  enough  supplies  to 
sustain  him  in  action  for  an  indefinite  time,  very  often 
hundreds  of  miles  behind  "enemy  lines.”  It’s  a  big  job  and 
it  takes  plenty  of  experience  to  make  it  work  quickly,  ef¬ 
ficiently,  and  effectively. 

This,  the  infantryman  is  learning  to  do  at  such  places 
as  the  air  transportability  school  operated  by  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division  near  Camp  McGill,  Japan;  at  Rhein-Main,  Ger¬ 
many,  where  the  6lst  Troop  Carrier  Group  of  Berlin  Air¬ 
lift  fame  teamed  up  with  the  18th  Regimental  Team  to 


March  by  Air  (Continued) 

move  the  entire  regiment  on  extensive  maneuvers,  and  in 
Japan,  where  for  the  first  time  in  its  137  years  the  famous 
27th  Infantry  "Wolfhound”  Regiment  recently  took  to 
the  airways,  moving  an  entire  battalion  from  southern 
Honshu  to  another  island  a  dozen  rivers  and  a  few  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  away. 

The  case  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  is  typical  of  the 
training  schedules  in  effect  in  virtually  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  American  infantrymen  are  stationed.  More 
than  200  troopers  a  week  pass  through  the  school,  where 
they  are  taught  to  load  and  lash  jeeps,  trucks,  weapons, 
and  other  heavy  equipment  in  cargo-passenger  plane?. 
They  learn  to  attain  maximum  efficiency  in  rapid  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  units  after  aerial  movements  in  preparation  for 
imminent  ground  combat  and  thus  get  the  know-how  of 
tactical  doctrines  of  airborne  combat  operations,  movement, 
and  resupply. 

The  troopers  have  to  know  how  to  distribute  the 
weight  of  heavy  loads  to  keep  the  big  transports  stable  in 
flight.  And  upon  the  thoroughness  and  correctness  with 
which  they  tie  down  heavy,  bulky  equipment  may  depend 
the  very  life  of  the  airplane,  its  human  cargo,  and  the 
mission. 

So  from  Germany  to  Japan,  from  coast  to  coast  in  the 
United  States,  members  of  the  combat  arms  of  the  Army 
are  adjusting  themselves  to  being  part  of  the  Air  Age. 
The  Berlin  Airlift  and  the  more  recent  Exercise  Swarmer 
in  the  United  States  pointed  up  the  success  of  transport¬ 
ing  supplies  and  equipment  by  air.  Paratroopers  have  long 
traveled  by  air  only  to  jump  over  predesignated  targets. 
Now,  brother  infantrymen,  engineers,  artillerymen,  and 
others  may  join  these  soldiers  of  the  sky.  However,  only 
trained  paratroopers  will  normally  jump  on  their  target 
areas.  The  other  soldiers  will  ride  in  style  and  smoothly 
land  wherever  the  Armed  Forces  wants  them  to  be  ready 
for  concerted  action. 


Looks  like  "Fido"  wants  to  hitch-hike  a  ride  with  his  soldier- 
friends  who  are  going  dp  for  a  training  flight  as  part  of  their 
instruction  in  the  movement  of  men  and  cargo  in  the  U.  S. 


Soldiers  learn  how  to  lash  heavy  vehicles  to  the  floor  of  an 
airplane  mock-up  before  they  load  actual  planes.  This  is  just 
one  of  the  jobs  mastered  in  air  transport  techniques  in  Japan 


How  to  load  cargo  gliders  -  is  practiced  by  these  Field  Force 
soldiers  at  a  transportability  school  in  Japan.  These  soldiers  are 
using  teamwork  to  tie  down  vehicles  in  two  glider  mock-ups 
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While  one  engine  mechanic  checks  his  tool  box  for  the  right  wrench, 
four  other  maintenance  specialists  groom  two  of  the  four  engines  of 
a  C-54  transport  plane  at  Rhein/Main  Air  Force  Base,  Germany, 
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By  3gt.  James  T.  Reynolds 

(  TTT*HAT  do  they  do  in  the  Infantry?”  Some 

\  l/  /  time  ago  the  answer  might  have  been 
VV  ’'March,  march,  march,”  but  today  it’s  a 
different  tune.  Motorized  to  the  fullest  extent,  an  infantry 
division  travels  most  of  its  routes  in  trucks,  jeeps,  and 
other  mobile  means.  There  is  some  marching,  but  not 
nearly  as  much  as  there  was  in  the  not-too-distant  past. 


diers,  receiving  basic  A* 

training  at  Fort  Riley,  National  ' 

Guardsmen,  and  Enlisted  Reservists  on 

60-day  tours  of  active  duty.  These  schools 

are  intended  to  teach  the  basic  fundamentals  of  each 

subject.  Other  Army  schools  are  available  for  advanced 

studies. 

At  the  formal  opening  of  the  first  classes  of  the  new 
8-week  session,  Maj.  Gen.  Lester  J.  Whitlock,  commander 
of  the  10th  Infantry  Division,  told  the  students,  "You  are 
about  to  take  another  step  forward.  The  very  term 
’specialist’  signifies  that  you  will  do  something  more.  You 
will  play  a  bigger  part  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
team  for  the  defense  of  the  country.” 


A  supply  sergeant  is  a  specialist,  so  supply  clerk  students  take 
over  his  duties  to  gain  practice  along  with  textbook  theory. 
Here  they  learn  how  to  inventory  sheets,  pillows,  and  blankets 


"It's  almost  like  Mom's  home  cooking"  is  what  Mrs.  A.  N. 
Satterlee  of  the  Minneapolis  Military  Manpower  Committee 
said  while  inspecting  a  kitchen  of  the  10th  Infantry  Division 


National  Guardsman  CpI.  Robert  N.  Smith  checks  the  wiring 
of  an  electric  typewriter,  as  Lt.  Albert  Innocenti  explains  some 
important  working  parts  of  the  machine  used  in  typing  classes 


General  Whitlock’s  remarks  are  indicative  of  the  Army’s 
emphasis  on  adequate  training  in  various  fields,  with 
marked  accent  on  specialization.  A  man  who  knows  his 
job  thoroughly  is  of  more  value  than  the  one  who  has 
just  a  partial  knowledge  of  what  he’s  doing. 

This  year’s  high  school  graduates  are  particularly  invited 
to  investigate  the  specialists  schools  open  at  the  various 
training  posts  throughout  the  country.  With  a  recent  aca¬ 
demic  background  still  fresh  in  the  mind,  the  1950  gradu¬ 
ates  have  unparalleled  opportunities  to  receive  military 
training  and  carry  on  their  education  as  well. 

The  clerk-typist  school  curriculum  includes  touch-type¬ 
writing,  administrative  procedure,  organization  of  the 
Army,  personnel  administration,  finance,  machine  opera¬ 
tion,  and  troop  information  practice.  In  the  auto  mechanic 
classes,  students  work  on  the  internal  combustion  machine, 
get  chassis  and  power  training,  receive  instruction  in 
trouble  diagnosis,  repair,  and  tune-up  procedures,  then 
study  the  use  and  maintenance  of  hand  tools,  and  learn 
carburetion  and  ignition  systems. 

The  supply  courses  include  classes  in  supply  function, 
storage  and  issue  of  clothing  and  equipment,  unit  supply, 
and  property  accounting.  All  of  these  courses  are  for  be¬ 
ginners,  and  they  pave  the  way  for  advanced  training  in 
the  same  or  allied  fields. 

It’s  been  said  that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.  Similarly,  proof  of  the  worth  of  these  division  train¬ 
ing  schools  is  what  the  graduates  have  to  say  about  the 
courses.  Interviewed  at  random  lifter  graduation  exercises 
at  Fort  Riley,  most  of  the  students  were  pleased  with  the 
way  the  schools  were  operated,  and  with  the  instructions 
they  had  received. 

Pvt.  Donald  Muir,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  a  1949  high 
school  graduate  and  recent  enlistee  in  the  Regular  Army, 


In  the  auto  mechanics  course,  students  get  a  close-up  view  of 
the  functions  of  a  brake  system.  Training  aids  of  this  type 
are  used  extensively  in  all  classroom  laboratory  discussions 
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Specialists  (Continued) 

said,  "I  wanted  to  get  some  more  education  and  I  couldn  t 
afford  to  go  to  college.  The  Army  offered  excellent  serv¬ 
ice  schools,  so  I  enlisted.  Now  I  think  I’d  like  to  stay  in 
administration  work.”  Muir  was  highest  ranking  man  of 
his  class,  with  an  average  mark  of  94  percent. 

Just  as  enthusiastic  was  Ret.  Kenneth  D.  DeZwarte,  of 
Knoxville,  Iowa,  a  member  of  the  Iowa  National  Guard 
and  an  auto  mechanic  in  civilian  life.  He  said.  I  m  a 
shop  mechanic  at  home  and  I  drive  for  my  National  Guard 
company.  We  got  enough  theory  and  practical  work  to 
give  me  a  thorough  background  in  basic  mechanics. 

During  these  specialists  courses,  homework  and  required 
off-duty  reading  is  used  only  in  the  clerk-typist  course,  and 
then  it  generally  requires  but  30  minutes  a  day.  In  several 
courses  references  for  the  next  day  s  work  are  published  on 


In  auto  mechanics  class,  you  learn  by  doing.  National  Guardsman 
Ret.  Kenneth  D.  DeZwarte  starts  to  take  a  differential  apart 
while  studying  at  the  Ft.  Riley  school  for  specialists  in  Kansas 


Fledgling  mechanics  get  a  firsthand  look  at  a  winch  mounted  or 
an  Army  wrecker.  Their  training  covers  the  basic  fundamentals  ol 
all  types  of  automotive  equipment;  its  repair  and  maintenanct 


Receiving  mail  from  home  is  always  a  bright  spot  after 
a  busy  school  day.  This  young  soldier-student  shares 
his  letter  (probably  from  the  girlfriend)  with  others 
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Lieutenant  General 
LAURIS  NORSTAD 
Acting  Vice  Chief  of  Staff 


TOP  USAF  LEADERS 


THE  history  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  moves 
fast.  As  histories  go,  it  zooms  through  the  pages  of 
time  with  the  supersonic  speed  of  a  jet  plane.  And 
there  is  no  foreseeing  a  diminishing  pace.  New  rockets 
may  speed  it  up  and,  after  that,  maybe  atomic  power.  Will 
it  be  long  before  we  start  cruising  about  the  universe  at 
the  speed  of  light?  A  fantastic  thought,  perhaps,  but 
should  thought  become  fact,  the  USAF  seems  destined  to 
keep  pace. 

The  present  year  marks  another  milestone  in  the  AF’s 
lightning-fast  progress.  It  is  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
AF  as  a  co-equal  branch  of  the  Services.  But  in  the  40 
years  since  -we  got  our  first  military  airplanes,  there  were 
lots  of  milestones  like  that  —  the  ones  that  marked  our 
military  aviation’s  jump  from  the  Signal  Corps  to  Air  Serv- 
ice  to  Air  Corps  —  to  United  States  Air  Force.  New 
names,  new  organizations,  and  new  men.  They  had  to  de¬ 
velop  to  keep  pace  in  an  Air  Age.  And  the  new  men  loom 
far  more  important  than  the  dates,  stages,  or  anniversaries 
through  which  they  steer  the  destiny  of  our  air  power. 

They  are  men  like  General  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg,  who 
grew  up  in  the  Air  Force.  A  flyer’s  general,  an  Air  Age 
general.  He  is  a  Command  Pilot,  a  Combat  Observer,  an 
Aircraft  Observer,  and  a  Technical  Observer.  As  Chief  of 
Staff,  USAF,  he  is  our  top  Air  Force  military  man  and  he 
must  have  set  his  sights  in  that  direction  when  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  1923  from  West  Point,  and  received  his  second 
lieutenant’s  commission  in  the  Air  Service.  He  ran  the 
gamut  of  the  flying  schools,  the  advanced  flying  schools, 
the  tactical  courses.  He  held  all  the  important  jobs  like 
flight  instructor  and  combat  commander.  He  has  had  the 
higher  echelon  assignments  too,  like  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Northwest  African  Strategic  Air  Force,  in  1943  —  a  big, 
tough  job. 


General  Vandenberg’s  accomplishments,  the  mark  of  the 
man,  are  reflected  in  some  of  the  decorations  and  the  honors 
which  we  ourselves,  and  a  dozen  foreign  countries,  were 
proud  to  give  him.  The  list  of  his  26  awards  is  too  long 
to  be  included  here,  but  the  picture  of  the  General  wearing 
his  ribbons  (above)  will  convey  some  of  the  significance 
of  what  the  world  thinks  of  him. 

Next  in  line  is  Ft.  Gen.  Fauris  Norstad,  who  in  May  of 
this  year  was  named  acting  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force.  In  his  early  forties,  General  Norstad  has 
beea  in  military  aviation  for  20  years.  His  advancement  in 
the  Service  to  second  top  man  of  our  Air  Force  developed 
rapidly  from  1930  when  he  entered  the  Air  Corps  Primary 
Flying  School,  soon  after  his  graduation  from  West  Point. 
General  Norstad  has  gone  through  the  various  echelons 
of  command  and  the  tactical  schools.  And  in  1939  he  be¬ 
came  officer  in  charge  of  the  Ninth  Bombardment  Group 
Navigation  School. 

He  became  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence  to 
General  Headquarters  Air  Force  in  1941  and  early  the 
next  year  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  to  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Army  Air 
Force.  He  was  a  fighting  man  in  Africa,  Algiers,  and  Italy, 
and  soon  after  war’s  end  in  Europe  he  returned  to  the 
States  to  become  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Twentieth  Air  Force 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  October  1,  1947,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
temporary  rank  of  lieutenant  general,  he  became  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  of  the  Air  Force.  A  Senior 
Pilot,  Combat  Observer,  and  Technical  Observer,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  has  been  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
with  one  Oak  Feaf  Cluster;  the  Silver  Star;  the  Fegion  of 
Merit,  with  one  Cluster;  and  other  decorations. 


This  serviceman  discovers  that  a  novice  skier 
doesn't  always  come  down  the  slope  standing  up 


A  Garmisch  citizen  blends  with  the  scene  while  two  i 
airmen  window^hoo  in  front  of  an  antique  stpre  j 


Hoping  to  come  home  with  a  king-size  catch,  this  soldier 
buys  a  fishing  guide  from  the  Americana  Service  Club 
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By  SFC  Walter  W.  Dowling  M 


HOW  good  a  detective  are  you?  Pretty  good?  You've 
read  hundreds  of  mystery  stories,  and  you’ve 
picked  up  many  interesting  angles  as  to  how  the 
sleuths  of  fiction  perform?  All  right,  see  if  you  can  solve 
this  one  . . . 

You’re  having  dinner  in  a  little  cafe  in  Italy,  and  you’re 
talking  to  your  companion  about  the  wonders  of  the  Eternal 
City.  At  a  table  behind  you  are  two  young  men.  You  can’t 
see  them,  but  you  can  hear  their  conversation.  One  of 
them  says  to  the  other  :  "Rome  has  been  wonderful,  hasn’t 
it,  Bob  ?  It’s  all  I  ever  imagined,  and  more.  But  I  can’t 
wait  to  get  to  Paris  and  see  the  Mona  Lisa  at  the  Louvre, 
see  the  city  from  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  sit  at  a 
sidewalk  cafe  and  talk  to  some  Frenchmen.” 

"Keep  your  shirt  on,  Harry !  I’m  just  as  eager  to  see 
Paris  as  you  are.  It’s  on  the  tour,  and  we’re  leaving  at 
10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning,  so  what  are  you  worried 
about?” 

The  problem  :  Of  what  nationality  are  the  two  young 
men  and  from  what  social  class  do  they  come  ? 

Your  solution  :  They’re  Americans,  and  they  come 
from  the  wealthy,  leisured  class  that  can  afford  to  see  the 
great  historical  sights  of  Europe. 

Sorry,  you’re  only  half  right.  The  young  men  are  Ameri¬ 
cans,  true,  but  they  are  not  wealthy.  They  are  professional 
American  servicemen  fulfilling  their  country’s  occupational 
commitments  in  Europe. 

"Well  then,”  you  ask,  "how  can  they  afford  to  be  travel¬ 
ing  in  Italy  and  in  France?” 

Good  question.  But,  as  Sherlock  Holmes  would  say,  "It’s 
elementary,  my  dear  Watson.”  The  young  men  are  travelling 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Special  Services  programs  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  and  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

That  s  exactly  right.  Thousands  of  American  servicemen 
are  seeing  the  Alps  and  fabled  lakes  of  Europe  in  addition 
to  world-famous  cities,  museums,  churches,  and  castles, 
and,  thanks  to  Special  Services,  they  are  seeing  them  at 
amazingly  low  rates.  That’s  part  of  Special  Services’  job. 

But  arranging  sightseeing  tours  is  just  one  facet  of  the 
job.  This  multi-branch  organization,  consisting  of  Special 
Services,  the  EUCOM  Exchange  System,  and  EUCOM 
Motion  Picture  Service,  is  responsible  for  the  initiation, 
planning,  operation,  and  supervision  of  all  programs  and  of 
all  installations  pertaining  to  the  welfare  and  recreation 
of  the  soldier  and  the  airman. 

First,  let’s  take  a  look  at  the  EUCOM  Exchange  System  : 
It  manages  and  supplies  hundreds  of  retail  services,  such 
as  post  exchange  stores,  shopping  centers,  bulk  sales  stores, 
garages,  service  stations,  and  snack  bars  throughout  the 
U.  S.  Zones  of  Germany  and  Austria.  Profits  from  these 
enterprises  are  used  to  provide  military  ^personnel  with 
additional  comfort,  recreation,  and  amusement,  during  off- 
duty  hours. 

The  EUCOM  Motion  Picture  Service  distributes  and 
operates  all  films  shown  in  the  command.  It  also  provides 
all  films  for  United  States  embassies  and  legations  in 
Europe.  The  average  weekly  attendance  in  theaters  in  the 


's  the  servicemen's  Sun  Valley  at  Kreuzeck  House, 
»pu!ar  resort  hotel  in  the  Garmisch  Recreation  Area.  ' 
(i  In  the  sun  for  fun  say  all  of  the  holiday  skiers 
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European  Command  is  about  200,000.  They’re  not  show¬ 
ing  old  films,  either.  Pictures  are  frequently  shown  there 
before  they  reach  New  York  City’s  famous  Music  Hall! 

Most  young  Americans  like  sports,  and  the  Athletic 
Branch  of  Special  Services  does  a  bang-up  job  in  insuring 
servicemen  that  they  can  participate  in  their  favorite  sports. 
The  gigantic  sports  programs  include  boxing,  wrestling, 
skiing,  ice  skating,  ice  hockey,  soccer,  football,  cross  country 
runs,  golf,  tennis,  badminton,  swimming,  polo,  mountain 
climbing,  and,  of  course,  the  perennial  American  favorite, 
baseball ! 

Now  we  come  to  another  very  popular  phase  of  Special 
Services  activities  —  the  Entertainment  Branch.  It  puts 
on  theatrical  and  radio  shows,  and  lends  assistance  to  com¬ 
munity  theatrical  groups.  It  also  arranges  to  bring  some  of 
America’s  most  prominent  stage,  radio,  and  screen  per¬ 
sonalities  to  the  European  Command  for  the  entertainment 
of  soldiers  and  airmen. 

Here’s  another  feature  which  is  a  great  favorite  with 
servicemen:  Special  Services  operates  rest  centers  in  the 
Alpine  resorts  of  Garmisch,  Berchtesgaden,  and  Chiemsee, 
where,  for  an  exceedingly  nominal  charge,  servicemen  can 
enjoy  luxuries  formerly  only  possible  to  the  wealthy.  Take 
the  rest  center  at  Garmisch,  for  instance  : 

Located  in  the  heart  of  the  Bavarian  Alps,  amid  some 
of  the  most  breathtaking  scenery  in  the  world,  Garmisch 
is  a  scintillating  winter  wonderland,  and  a  magnificent 
summer  playland.  Its  colorful  people  and  picturesque 
houses,  which  look  as  though  they  came  out  of  the  pages 
of  Grimm’s  "Fairy  Tales,”  are  unforgettable. 

Of  course  the  life  of  the  soldier  and  the  airman  in 
Europe  consists  of  a  lot  more  than  sports  and  recreation. 
Theirs  is  a  very  serious  mission  —  that  of  performing  oc¬ 
cupation  duties  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  high  mili¬ 
tary  and  ethical  standards  of  the  United  States.  They  are, 
in  effect,  envoys  of  democracy. 

But  Lt.  Gen.  Clarence  Huebner,  deputy  EUCOM  com¬ 
mander,  who  carved  out  such  an  impressive  war  record  as 
the  commander  of  the  famous  1st  Division,  realizes  that 
a  happy,  contented  serviceman  is  the  best  kind,  of  service¬ 
man,  and  heartily  endorses  the  varied  Special  Services  pro¬ 
grams.  He  knows  they  help  make  our  soldiers  and  airmen 
on  European  service  better  educated  and  more  physically 
and  mentally  alert.  That  is  the  combination  that  makes 
our  servicemen  a  mighty  bulwark  of  the  democratic  ideal. 


Kibitzing  a  hand  at  the  Furth  Air  Base  are,  left  to  right. 
Col.  John  P.  Evans,  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  W.  Milburn,  Maj. 
Gen.  John  E.  Dahlquist,  and  Brig.  Gen.  George  W.  Smythe. 
Playing  cards  ore  Pvts.  P.  B.  Jewell  and  J.  D.  Hughes 


Recreational  Director  Thelma  Lomer  knew  they  were 
coming  so  they  baked  a  cake  for  these  smiling  service¬ 
men  seated  in  the  Americana  Service  Club  in  Nurnberg 


Telling  the  Bavarian  Club  librarian  that  she  might  soon 
be  reaching  for  one  of  his  books  is  M/Sgt.  Frank  Nicolas, 
winner  of  a  EUCOM  Special  Services  short  story  contest 
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In  order  to  add  realism  to  recent  field  exercises  in  Japan, 
these  two  tankers,  PFC's  Clarence  L.  Ratiff  (left)  of  Kings¬ 
port,  Tenn.,  and  Albert  R.  Keele  of  Mount  Vernon,  III.,  with 
other  troops,  took  the  part  of  the  "enemy."  Trained  to  be 
"eagle-eyed"  ot  night,  soldiers  on  this  nocturnal  maneuver 
put  classroom  theory  into  practice  during  the  field  problem 


Black-faced  to  reduce  flare-glare,  these  three  members 
of  an  Intelligence  and  Reconnaissance  platoon  peer  into 
darkness  seeking  "enemy"  positions  during  a  night  prob¬ 
lem  in  Japan.  They  are,  left  to  right,  PFC  William  P. 
Chopping  of  Riverton,  Wyo.,  CpI.  Homer  Hurtt  of  Leb¬ 
anon,  Ohio,  agd  PFC  William  Furgeson  of  Besoco,  W.  Vo. 
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When  S/Sgt.  Joseph  Erwin  gets  all  these  parts  together  properly,  he  II  have  a 
Norden  bombsight  in  good  working  order.  (Insert)  M/Sgt.  Woodrow  Altizer 
makes  a  simulated  bomb  run  in  an  A-6  trainer.  Both  are  bombsight  mechanics 
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A  good  bombardier 
backed  up  by  a  capable  me¬ 
chanic  spells  a  direct  hit  on  this  target 


In  the  armament  course  at  Lowry,  airmen  master  the  workings 
of  the  remote  control  gunnery  turret  systems  of  big  bombers. 
PFC  Ralph  Tucker  (left)  and  Sgt.  Herman  Russ  check  voltages 


JSAF  intelligence  specialists  are  moulded  at  the  "mile-high"  tech 
ichool.  Here,  S/Sgt.  Oliver  Hill  compares  an  aerial  photograph  with 
i  map.  Elevated  lenses  give  a  third-dimension  effect  to  the  photo 


Heartbeat  of  modern  business  machines  is  the  control  panel 
as  these  Air  Force  students  are  finding  out  in  the  comp¬ 
troller  course.  They  learn  to  wire  the  seldom-seen  panels 


By  M/Sgt.  Frank  W.  Penniman 


LIKE  football?  Then  you  know  the  value  of  teamwork. 
Backs  may  carry  the  ball  and  score  the  points.  Once 
d  in  a  while  an  end  catches  a  pass  and  sprints  across 
the  goal  line.  But,  it’s  the  guards,  tackles,  and  centers  who 
make  up  the  mainstay  of  support  in  both  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  strength.  Same  way  with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  Pilots 
and  air  crews  fly  the  planes,  but  it’s  the  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  on  the  ground  who  back  up  the  success  of  any 
aerial  mission. 

Whether  they  be  cooks  or  clerks,  mechanics  or  medics, 
bombsight  specialists  or  armament  technicians,  they’re 
teammates  in  the  over-all  picture  of  American  air  strength. 
To  match  the  proficiency  in  training  given  to  pilots  and 
air  crew  members,  the  USAF,  through  its  Training  Com¬ 
mand,  operates  schools  where  airmen  and  Wafs  are  moulded 
into  highly  skilled  specialists  performing  needed  duties  in 
support  of  the  flying  program. 

One  of  these  USAF  technical  schools  is  at  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base,  in  the  "mile  high”  city  of  Denver,  Colo.  It  is 
here  that  Air  Force  men  and  women  complete  the  train¬ 
ing  which  makes  them  qualified  armorers,  gun  turret  tech¬ 
nicians,  bombsight  and  gunsight  specialists,  ground  and 
aerial  photographers,  comptrollers,  career  guidance  counsel¬ 
ors,  intelligence  specialists,  supply  technicians,  and  fire¬ 
fighters. 

Often  called  the  home  of  the  Air  Force  Armorer,  Lowry 
Air  Force  Base  offers  courses  for  airmen  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  basic  training  and  who  want  to  take  an  upward  step 
on  the  career  ladder  in  the  armament  field.  Here,  they 
are  taught  to  operate  and  maintain  all  the  armament  in  use 
on  USAF  planes.  Two  courses,  one  for  primary  armament 


technicians  and  another  for  remote  control  turret  techni¬ 
cians,  give  airmen  a  solid  background  that  leads  to  the 
bombsight  and  gunsight  courses. 

It’s  of  major  importance  to  pilots  and  air  crews  that 
their  bombsights,  gunsights,  and  allied  equipment  be  in 
A-l  working  order’  at  all  times.  '  Bombs  away,”  when  a  tar¬ 
get  is  pinpointed,  is  a  salute  to  the  training  of  bombsight 
mechanics  who  are  schooled  at  Lowry.  "Leading  in”  on  an 
aerial  target  and  punching  it  full  of  holes  is  another  way 
of  saying  "thanks”  to  the  men  on  the  ground  who  keep 
armament  in  tiptop  shape. 

In  professional  circles,  Lowry’s  school  of  photography 
has  been  called  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  First  a  back¬ 
ground  in  photography  principles,  lab  work,  and  camera 
repair  greets  the  new  student.  Then  he  masters  the  art  of 
being  a  good  ground  photographer.  Later,  should  he  wish, 
he  may  be  schooled  as  an  aerial  photographer  to  be  assigned 
to  a  bombardment  or  reconnaissance  squadron.  In  the 
ground  photo  school,  airmen  and  Wafs  take  more  than 
300  photographs  before  receiving  their  diplomas. 

Getting  full  value  from  each  defense  dollar  is  one  of 
the  aims  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Hence,  the  Comptroller 
Training  Department  at  Lowry  Technical  School  trains 
airmen  and  Wafs  in  "management  control  through  cost 
control.”  Training  is  given  to  future  fiscal  and  cost  clerks, 
statistical  clerks,  tabulating  machine  operators,  and  finance 
clerks.  Emphasizing  sound  business  administration,  the 
courses  in  this  phase  of  instruction  at  Lowry  turn  out  quali¬ 
fied  men  and  women  who  carry  on  their  cost  control  work 
at  bases  in  the  States  and  overseas. 

Since  the  42  newly  established  career  fields  in  the  Air 
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TECH  SCHOOL  (Continued) 


Fighting  fire's  fury  with  foam,  these  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Firefighting  are  smothering  an  intense  fuel  blaze  in 
the  outdoor  laboratory.  Here  they  get  first-hand  experience 


of  supplies  and  to  distribute  them  in  an  efficient,  business¬ 
like  manner. 

Airmen  who  graduate  from  the  firefighting  training 
course  become  the  crash -rescuemen  at  USAF  bases  at  home 
and  overseas.  Able  men  plus  large  and  fast  aircraft  com¬ 
prise  the  flying  element  of  the  Air  Force.  These  fliers  de¬ 
pend  on  able  men  with  the  "know-how”  —  the  crash-res- 
cuemen  —  to  protect  them  in  case  of  accident.  Therefore, 
the  course  at  Lowry  has  a  vivid  aim  in  developing  men 
who  are  skilled  at  putting  out  aircraft  fires.  Students  are 
taught  not  to  fear  fire.  Rather,  they  are  taught  to  attack  it, 
control  it,  rescue  trapped  personnel,  and  to  "kill”  it  by  mod¬ 
ern  scientific  means. 

Named  in  honor  of  Lt.  Francis  B.  Lowry,  the  only  Denver 
aviator  lost  in  World  War  I,  who  was  shot  down  over 
Germany  while  on  an  aerial  photo  mission,  Lowry  Air 
Force  Base  houses  one  of  six  USAF  technical  schools  where 
airmen  and  Wafs  are  trained  as  teammates  in  the  air  arm. 
The  members  of  the  permanent  party  there  are  members 
of  the  community  of  Denver.  The  students,  passing  through 
this  city,  which  is  a  mile  above  sea  level,  go  ahead  to  duties 
with  a  memory  chock-full  of  a  happy  and  profitable  period 
in  their  Air  Force  careers. 

Trained  to  be  technicians,  schooled  to  be  specialists, 
they’ll  put  the  stamp  of  "Lowry”  on  their  work.  It  means 
"well  done.” 


Force  provide  for  definite  systematic  progression  from 
basic  airman  to  warrant  officer,  Lowry  "Tech”  teaches  small 
groups  of  selected  airmen  the  full  scope  and  operation  of 
the  Career  Program.  These  specialists  return  to  various 
squadrons  and  groups  to  help  other  airmen  along  the  path 
of  promotion  via  the  Career  Guidance  Plan.  Schooled  in 
the  art  of  interviewing,  evaluating,  and  knowing  where 
the  Air  Force  needs  certain  talents,  these  guidance  counsel¬ 
ors  are  a  definite  link  between  the  airman  and  his  advance¬ 
ment. 

Selected  sergeants  are  trained  for  10  weeks  to  become 
air  intelligence  experts  at  Lowry.  They  are  taught  how  to 
post  target  data  and  order  of  air  battles.  They  learn  about 
flak  information,  situation  maps,  preparation  of  reports, 
and  the  adaptation  of  instruments  used  in  this  field.  Later, 
these  specialists  may  be  trained  in  photo  and  radar  scope 
intelligence.  At  their  bases,  they  will  help  to  interpret  the 
success  of  aerial  missions  as  gleaned  from  photographic 
and  radar  coverage. 

One  of  the  newest  fields  in  the  USAF  Career  Plan  is 
that  of  the  supply  specialist.  Able  to  take  his  place  in  a 
squadron  or  a  group  at  any  U.  S.  Air  Force  Base  in  the 
world,  he  is  a  skilled  manager  of  many  supplies  needed  to 
keep  a  modern  Air  Force  unit  going.  At  school  he  first 
learns  identification  and  the  use  of  supplies  and  equipment. 
Then  comes  procedures  and  the  keeping  of  records.  Later,  he 
learns  how  to  order  equipment  and  to  handle  shipments 


in  squelching  the  flames  of  a  burning  mock-up  fuselage  used 
in  this  type  of  training.  The  overhead  boom  of  the  Air  Force 
firefighting  truck  permits  complete  envelopment  of  the  area 


5/Sgt.  Ralph  A.  Hall,  instructor  in  the  USAF  career  guidance  course, 
explains  the  grade  steps  to  airmen  who  will  return  to  their  units 
js  guidance  counsellors.  The  "U"  chart  shows  planned  advancement 


n  the  comptroller  course,  M/Sgt.  Donald  D.  Hawkins  goes  over 
ome  finance  papers  with  an  airman-student.  This  group  is  learning 
iow  to  handle  the  paper  work  when  airmen  buy  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 


From  taking  a  picture,  developing  the  film,  printing  the 
photograph,  to  making  enlargements,  students  in  the  pho¬ 
tography  course  acquire  the  USAF  "know  how"  in  this  field 


"Does  it  do  all  that?"  asks  CpI.  Charles  Conner  as  S/Sgt. 
Herbert  Johnson  explains  the  operation  of  an  amazing  al¬ 
phabetical  accounting  machine  in  a  Lowry  classroom  lecture 


AGGRESSOR  OCCUPIES  NEW  ENGLAND,  HOLDS  LINE  BUFFALO' SCRANTON ' NEW 
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A  BOUT  30  ye^rs  ago  a  7-year-old  boy  buried  his  hoard 
of  pennies  in  a  wooded  area  of  a  small  country 
/  j^town  in  the  South,  and  marked  the  spot  with  an 
"X”  on  a  pirate-like  map  drawn  on  the  back  of  his  geog¬ 
raphy  book.  On  a  treasure  hunt  several  days  later  he 
couldn’t  find  the  hiding  place  despite  the  map,  hours  of 
digging,  and  some  futile  tears.  Learning  of  the  incident, 
the  boy’s  father  asked  the  reason  for  the  grievous  financial 
loss.  The  boy  dejectedly  replied,  "I  guess  I’ll  never  under¬ 
stand  maps,  Dad!” 

But  that  same  youngster  —  now  a  major  in  the  Reserve 
—  did  learn  to  understand  maps,  and  to  appreciate  their 
tremendous  importance  in  military  operations.  The  major 
recently  participated  in  a  combined  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  map  maneuver  known  as  ''Exercise  Dixie,”  in 
which  the  problem  was  to  defend  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  United  States  against  an  "aggressor  force.” 

Operating  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  the  problem  for  the 
civilian  soldiers  was  how,  by  plotting  troop  movements 
on  maps,  to  drive  back  six  aggressor  divisions  in  a  pincer 
on  the  Mobile  area  of  Alabama.  The  "enemy”  was  attack¬ 
ing  the  United  States  with  air  and  seaborne  troops.  These 
movements  were  recorded  on  the  maps  by  300  Reserve 
and  National  Guard  officers  and  enlisted  men,  working 
together  as  a  well-organized  team. 

The  two-day  map  maneuver  began  with  a  simulated  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Florida  peninsula  by  the  aggressor  nation. 
Great  damage  was  theoretically  inflicted  upon  the  cities  of 


ACON 


Miami  and  Jacksonville  by  atomic  bombs.  Aggressor  agents 
and  fifth  columnists  then  destroyed  nearly  all  the  bridges 
across  the  Mississippi  and  south  from  Memphis,  Tenn. 

In  a  fierce  air  attack,  the  aggressors  bombed  the  large 
southern  cities  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 

After  evaluating  the  situation,  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  staff  officers  phoned  to  various  Reserve  combat 
units  in  other  buildings  who  immediately  set  up  counter¬ 
attacks  in  an  effort  to  dislodge  the  enemy. 

The  once-a-week  soldiers  plotted  their  offense  on  war 
maps.  From  the  Atlanta  area,  two  Reserve  divisions,  num¬ 
bering  nearly  11,000  mock  troops,  were  moved  into  their 
positions  on  the  maps.  The  108th  ORC  Airborne  Division, 
under  the  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Elbert  Tuttle,  Atlanta 
lawyer,  was  charged  with  checking  the  aggressor  forces. 

In  another  hard  blow  at  the  enemy  the  81st  ORC  Infantry 
Division,  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Carl  Sutherland,  At- 
lanta  city  personnel  director,  charted  his  forces  in  a  south¬ 
ward  thrust. 

The  aggressor  forces  were  stopped.  Phase  I  of  the  map 
maneuver  was  over  and,  if  the  funds  are  available,  the 
second  phase  of  the  maneuver  will  be  held  next  year,  and 
the  third  the  following  year. 

Lt.  Gen.  Alvan  C.  Gillem,  Jr.,  the  then  commanding 
general  of  the  famed  Third  Army,  gave  high  praise  to 
the  Reservists  and  the  National  Guardsmen  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  exercise. 


While  a  WAC  stenographer  does  the  typing,  six  members  of  the 
32d  Artillery  Corps  Reserve  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  check  a  tactical 
order  which  was  distributed  to  their  unit  during  Exercise  "Dixie" 


A  chow  line  out  in  the  open  with  the  comforts  of  an  indoor 
cafeteria  is  formed  by  these  Reservists  at  Fort  McPherson. 
They  get  their  food  outside  and  then  go  inside  to  dine 


To  give  a  realistic  flavor  to  the  exercise,  displays  were 
et  up  in  order  to  give  the  Reservists  and  National  Guards¬ 
men  a  chance  to  see  some  of  the  Army’s  newest  equipment. 

Among  the  exhibits  were  mines,  booby  traps,  communi- 
ations  systems,  airborne  equipment,  and  new  infantry 
/eapons. 

One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  "Exercise  Dixie” 
/as  its  emphasis  on  staff  work.  The  Army  regards  careful 
fanning  of  exercises  and  battles  just  as  important  as  the 
roper  use  of  weapons.  Many  great  battles  have  been  lost 
ecause  of  inefficient  staff  work. 

The  men  who  took  part  in  the  exercise  made  some  mis- 
ikes,  but  they  gained  knowledge  that  only  comes  from 
xperience.  Working  as  a  team,  issuing  orders,  and  deal- 
lg  with  combat  situations,  the  Reservists  and  National 
iuardsmen  proved  that  they  are  primary  factors  in  the 
laintenance  of  national  security. 

In  his  critique  of  the  map  maneuver,  Maj.  Gen.  William 
[■*  Chase,  Chief  of  Staff,  Third  Army,  and  Chief  Umpire 
t  the  exercise,  said,  "I  am  immensely  pleased  with  the 
'ork.  It  gets  us  all  working  together  as  a  team.  That  is 
rhat  wins  battles.” 

All  in  all,  Exercise  Dixie”  was  a  tremendous  success, 
eservists  and  National  Guardsmen  who  took  part  in  it 
?ceived  valuable  training  in  all  phases  of  staff  work,  thus 
rhieving  the  objectives  of  the  exercise,  and  became  more 
aluable  components  of  the  national  defense  structure. 


Maj.  Gen.  William  C.  Chase,  chief  umpire  of  the  simulated  action 
against  the  southern  part  of  our  country,  points  out  operations  to 
Lt.  Col.  James  Hardon,  CpIs.  James  Simonton  and  Emmett  Hooks 


M/Sgt.  J.  F.  Reitzel,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  a  salesman  during  the 
week,  yet  he  finds  time  to  be  an  active  National  Guardsman  as  well. 
Here,  he  prepares  a  map  showing  the  defense  of  his  home  State 
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THIS  MONTH  S  COVER 

Kodachrome  by  Sgt.  Joseph  J.  Travers 


Lt.  Howard  Leifheit 
and  CpI.  Noel  Berge¬ 
ron  (right)  help  to 
back  up  med  ical 
teams  in  the  field. 
This  month’s  “Life 
of  the  Soldier  and 
the  Airman”  salutes 
the  medical  services 
of  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force  by  devot¬ 
ing  a  major  portion 
of  the  issue  to  their 
technicians. 


This  typical  Army  field  medical  clearing  station  shows  the  traffic  pattern 
of  patients  from  a  receiving  tent  (left)  to  the  operating  tent  (foreground) 
to  the  ward  tents  (background)  where  men  await  evacuation  to  a  hospital. 


Major  General 
RAYMOND  W.  BLISS 
The  Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Army 


For  175  years  the  Army  Medical  Serv¬ 
ice  has  been  physician,  dentist,  and  nurse 
to  the  United  States  Army.  During  this 
long  time,  those  who  have  made  the 
health  of  the  Army  their  primary  con¬ 
cern  have  shared  in  the  military  adven¬ 
tures  of  peacetime  and  undergone,  with 
our  comrades-in-arms,  the  hardships  of 
war.  The  medical  service,  in  its  constant 
effort  to  improve  and  safeguard  the 
health  of  the  Army,  can  say  without  fear  of  challenge  that  many 
great  advances  in  the  healing  arts  since  177  5  have  been  made, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  men  and  women  who  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  fighting  team. 

Today,  as  we  face  the  last  quarter  of  our  second  century  of 
service,  the  United  States  Army  is  healthier  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  its  history.  Basically,  this  is  the  result,  not  of  accident 
or  luck,  but  of  hard  work  and  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
the  men  and  women,  commissioned  and  enlisted,  who  wear 
the  caduceus,  and  our  civilian  coworkers  as  well.  The  best  train¬ 
ing  is  available  to  everyone  in  the  Medical  Service.  We  expect 
our  men  and  women  to  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities 
to  improve,  to  increase  their  skills  and  knowledge,  to  broaden 
their  experiences. 

The  Medical  Service  offers  no  sinecure  to  those  who  seek 
an  easy  road.  However,  it  does  offer  a  full-time  career,  in  peace 
and  in  war,  to  those  who  serve  their  country  by  guarding  the 
lives  and  health  of  others. 
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FROM  1775  to  now,  the  cry  of  "Medic”  has  had  a 
special  meaning  to  succeeding  generations  who 
trace  their  proud  heritage  and  devotion  to  that 
small  group  of  men  —  the  Continental  Army  —  under 
General  George  Washington.  "Medic ...  Hey,  Medic”  is  a 
cry  of  faith  !  Faith  in  man’s  humanity  to  man. 

Today,  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  are  highly  complex 
organizations,  a  composite  of  all  the  technical  skills  and 
scientific  advancements  of  modern  civilization.  Like  the 
facets  of  a  diamond,  they  capture  and  reflect  the  social, 
economic,  and  scientific  light  of  the  age. 

Through  the  centuries,  the  simple  instruments  of  self- 
defense  have  developed  into  the  complex  instruments  of 
war.  And  as  the  weapons  grew  in  number  and  intricacy, 
the  men  who  used  them  grew  in  skill  and  technical  "know¬ 
how.”  The  soldier  of  1775  would  find  the  modern  soldier 
or  airman  trained  to  be  a  specialist  in  his  particular  field. 

With  the  growth  of  technical  knowledge  in  the  Armed 
Forces  came  a  new  language,  new  terms,  and,  as  the  supply 
sergeant  might  say,  "new  nomenclature.”  Yet,  with  all  the 
change,  there  is  at  least  one  denominator  common  to  both 


the  soldier  of  1775  and  the  serviceman  ot  today.  It  is  the 
cry  of  "Medic.”  To  both  it  meant  and  means  help,  relief 
from  pain,  and  a  renewed  hope  for  a  normal  life.  But 
what  does  this  formula  represent  that  has  withstood  the 
challenge  of  nearly  two  centuries  of  American  life. 

It  represents  a  job  which  goes  on  24  hours  a  day,  every 
day  of  the  year,  wherever  American  servicemen  and  serv¬ 
icewomen  are  stationed.  It’s  a  job  which  finds  its  satis¬ 
faction  in  contributing  to  the  well-being  of  the  members 
of  the  military  community. 

To  perform  that  job  successfully,  the  "medic”  lives  and 
works  with  the  men  whose  health  he  guards.  In  addition 
to  his  technical  training,  he  must  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  conditions  under  which  he  and  his  fellow  serv¬ 
icemen  perform  their  military  duties. 

Today,  the  Army  Medical  Service  and  the  Air  Force 
Medical  Service  look  with  pride  to  their  "medics”  and 
corpsmen,  and  to  hundreds  of  others  who  augment  the 
program  of  helping  American  servicemen  to  regain  their 
health  or  to  stay  healthy.  The  cry  of  "Medic ...  Hey, 
Medic’’  has  never  gone  unanswered.  It  never  will. 


An  airman  (left)  and  a  soldier  learn  how  to  install  and  cali¬ 
brate  X-ray  equipment  under  tutelage  of  a  Navy  instructor 
in  Armed  Services  Medical  Equipment  Maintenance  Course. 


Major  General 
HARRY  G.  ARMSTRONG 
The  Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Air  Force 


The  Air  Force  Medical  Service  is  dedi 
cated  to  fnaintaining  the  highest  stand 
ards  of  military  medicine  to  safeguard 
the  health,  efficiency,  and  well-being  oi 
the  airman.  Our  mission  is  to  give  the 
best  medical  care  and  support  to  the 
Air  Force  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
medical  departments  of  the  other  Serv¬ 
ices  in  the  interests  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
.  .  Special  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  med¬ 

ical  research  with  reference  to  the  flyer  —  research  designed 
to  increase  his  safety  and  efficiency. 

The  Medical  Service  of  the  Air  Force  is  but  little  more  than 
a  year  old,  during  which  the  health  of  the  Air  Force  was  the  best 
in  its  history.  The  incidence  of  communicable  and  contagious 
disease  was  at  an  all-time  low,  a  record  we  intend  to  maintain. 

Our  future  horizons  are  as  limitless  as  the  world  of  space  which 
we  seek  to  conquer.  Free  to  exploit  our  experiences  covering 
some  33  years  and  two  world  wars  presents  an  opportunity  unique 

inHm«r£-riy  me?,u^1  his.t(V7-  Those  of  us  who  have  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  blueprinting  and  building  this  new  service  are 
not  unaware  of  the  momentous  task  with  which  we  are  faced. 

acc®Pt  this  challenge  with  enthusiasm  and  optimism 
rfnT^i  Kby  a  determination  that  the  completed  edifice  shall 
Wrlhv^fn**!'  f t,nct/r^dlt  *.o  military  medicine  but  also  make 
to° a* ^las ting* rpeace° nS  *°  Amencan  medicine,  to  all  humanity,  and 


in  the  clouds,  art  Air  Force  medical  researcher 
is  shown  checking  instruments  that  tabulate  pilot  re¬ 
actions  in  this  C-47  airborne  psychology  laboratory. 


While  their  litter  jeep  stonds  by,  an  Armor 
medic  and  an  aidman  lift  a  patient  through 
the  left  forward  hatch  of  an  Army  tank. 


By  M/Sgt.  Frank  W.  Penniman 

THIS  is  an  Age  of  Specialization.  Infantrymen, 
artillerymen,  armormen,  and  other  soldiers  of  the 
Army  know  well  that  they  must  be  tops  in  their 
lines.  So  it  is  with  the  medics  who  serve  our  fighting  men. 
Attached  to  all  field  units  are  soldier-medics  who  know 
the  special  problems  of  the  members  of  their  respective 
organizations.  The  Army  medic  goes  wherever  the  sol¬ 
dier  goes,  lives  as  he  lives,  and  serves  him  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  t  ; 

Although  all  field  medics  carry  their  duties  right  into 

the  front  lines  of  any  action,  there  are  two  who  lead  a 
little  different  life  than  their  brother-medics  in  the  other 
*  branches  of  service.  They  are  the  Armor  Medic  and  the 
$  Airborne  Medic. 

The  Armor  Medic,  a  tanker  at  heart,  a  tank  man  by 
avocation,  is  a  medic  by  profession.  Because  a  tank  crew 
may  be  on  its  own  for  hours  or  days,  the  members  learn 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and  one  another.  Their  medic, 
in  his  litter  jeep,  tags  along  with  the  tanks.  His  concern 
is  primarily  to  help  others,  but  in  order  to  be  there  when 
needed,  he  must  keep  himself  and  his  equipment  avail¬ 
able  at  all  times. 

The  medical  aidmen  of  a  tank  company  are  familiar 
with  the  tank  and  its  capabilities.  They  know  the  tank 
soldier’s  temperamental  and  physical  make-up.  Accepted 
by  tankers  as  an  equal  partner  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  mission,  the  medic  shares  the  tank  soldiers  life  in 
training  and  in  combat.  In  short  order,  he  is  on  the  ground 
or  in  the  tank  to  give  medical  aid  and  to  get  his  patient 
to  the  aid  station  quickly,  and  in  as  good  condition  as 
possible. 

The  Airborne  Medic  is  also  a  qualified  parachutist  who 
flies  with  his  unit  into  training  exercises  or  into  combat. 
In  place  of  grenades,  he  carries  medicants;  in  place  of 
ammunition,  he  has  plasma;  instead  of  having  personal 
armament,  he  is  loaded  down  with  enough  medical  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  to  care  for  anything  from  a  sprained 
ankle  to  a  compound  fracture.  Courage  and  skill  are  un¬ 
matched  in  both  the  paratroopers  and  their  on-the-spot 
medic. 

Within  minutes  after  hitting  the  ground,  the  Airborne 
Medic  has  set  up  his  aid  station  and  is  ready  to  give 
medical  care  to  the  paratroopers.  A  division  surgeon  re¬ 
cently  described  airborne  medical  activity  as  a  specialty 
requiring  training  and  experience  in  clinical  medicine 
plus  a  knowledge  of  tactics  and  logistics.”  All  this  the 
Airborne  Medic  puts  into  action  as  soon  as  he  "spills 
his  chute.” 

What  this  division  surgeon  said  about  Airborne 
Medics  goes  for  the  medics  of  all  branches  of  the  Serv¬ 
ice.  In  the  Infantry  and  Artillery,  in  the  other  organiza¬ 
tions  that  support  the  fighting  forces,  the  Army  medic 
is  a  well-trained  man.  He’s  a  specialist  whose  heart  beats 
firm  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  duty  —  helping  to  take  care 
of  American  soldiers. 


Within  a  few  minutes  after  jumping  from 
a  plane,  this  Airborne  medical  technician 
set  up  his  laboratory  under  field  conditions. 
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This  battalion  aid  station  team  of  the  82d  Airborne  Division  makes 
a  final  check  of  equipment  before  boarding  the  C-119  Flying  Box¬ 
car  in  the  background.  These  medics  will  jump  with  their  fellow- 


krmy  medics  need  strong  arms  when  it  comes  to 
:arrying  patients  to  and  from  field  stations.  Patient 
n  the  background  is  being  sent  to  a  clearing  station. 


m 
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Doctor's 


The  Medical  Service  Supervisor  of  the  Air  Force  must  learn  many 
things  —  and  he  must  learn  them  well.  He  becomes  proficient  in 
all  phases  of  hospital  technique,  and  is  schooled  to  assist  the  sur¬ 


geon  in  the  operating  room.  Trained  to  operate  small  medical  facil 
ties  in  remote  outposts  without  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  met 
ical  officer,  his  skill  will  help  in  the  recovery  of  many  patient: 


He  serves  in  a  dispensary,  putting  into  use  all  that  he's  studied 
about  pharmacology.  Able  to  compound  prescriptions  and  to  perform 
many  laboratory  analyses,  he  Js  a  qualified  medical  technician. 


X-rays  are  an  invaluable  aid  in  detecting  many  diseases.  Studen^ 
are  assigned  to  this  service  for  a  minimum  of  two  weeks  to  leai 
the  correct  method  of  positioning  the  patients  for  examinatio 


Eye  Exam 


Chart  Check 


IS  THERE  any  such  thing  as  an  indispensable  man  ? 
Perhaps  not,  but  there  is  a  member  of  the  aero-medical 
team  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  that  comes 
mighty  close  to  filling  the  bill.  He’s  a  Professional  Services 
Supervisor,  and  he’s  just  as  important  to  the  Air  Force  as 
an  infantry  platoon  sergeant  is  to  the  Army. 

Professional  Services  Supervisor  is  a  high-sounding  title 
and  perhaps  it  needs  a  little  clarification.  Actually  the  job 
consists  of  being  the  good  right  arm  of  a  medical  officer. 
Sound  like  a  big  job  ?  It  is !  The  training  is  rigorous 
and  amazingly  thorough  considering  that  it  lasts  only 
36  weeks.  Of  course  these  supervisors  are  far  from  being 
doctors,  but  they  do  pick  up  an  incredible  amount  of 
medical  information  and  techniques  in  the  best  traditions 
of  the  Air  Force  —  fast! 

Briefly,  here’s  the  story  of  a  Professional  Services  Super¬ 
visor:  He’s  trained  to  be  proficient  in  all  phases  of  the 
duties  of  a  noncommissioned  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
Medical  Service  and  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  small  medical  facilities  in  remote  outposts  without 
the  immediate  supervision  of  a  medical  officer. 

The  course,  open  only  to  carefully  selected  airmen, 
consists  of  16  weeks  of  academic  instruction  at  the  USAF 
School  of  Aviation  Medicine  at  Randolph  Air  Force  Base, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  followed  by  20  weeks  of  practical 
training  at  Service  hospitals  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  half  of  the  course,  consisting  of  basic  instruc¬ 
tion  in  varied  medical  subjects,  not  only  prepares  the  en¬ 
listed  technician  for  the  practical  phase  of  training  at  a 
hospital  but  also  makes  him  fit  for  supervisory  assign¬ 
ments  as  a  medical  specialist. 

The  second  half  of  the  course  consists  of  training  in 
hospital  training  centers.  Students  get  experience  in  out¬ 
patient,  medical,  eye-ear-nose-throat,  laboratory,  dental, 
pharmacy,  and  X-ray  services.  They  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  and  assist  in  the  treatment  of  each  case 
admitted  to  the  Service  to  which  he  is  assigned.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  training,  Professional  Services  Super¬ 
visors  are  successfully  used  in  the  out-patient  clinics  of 
Service  hospitals. 

Many  men  have  been  inspired  by  the  deeds  of  Pasteur, 
Lister,  Reed,  Mayo,  and  Cushing  who  did  so  much  to  help 
mankind  in  its  battle  against  disease.  The  Air  Force  Medical 
Service  offers  a  rewarding  field  in  which  ambitious,  well- 
qualified  young  men  can  serve  mankind  in  general,  and 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  Air  Force 
in  particular. 


Right-Hand 


Sometimes  practical  nurses  have  to  get  equipment  and  set  up  an 
examination  tray  for  the  attending  Army  physician.  Below,  a  stu¬ 
dent  practical  nurse  checks  over  equipment,  making  sure  that  all 
of  it  is  in  tiptop  shape.  Guided  by  nurse  instructors,  students  fa¬ 
miliarize  themselves  with  tasks  to  which  they  will  later  be  assigned. 


A  short  time  ago.  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  decided  that 
the  need  for  trained  nonprofessional  personnel  in  hos¬ 
pital  wards  justified  an  additional  program.  Hence, 
selected  Wacs  are  being  schooled  in  practical  nursing. 


Students  are  taught  elementary  anatomy  and  physiol¬ 
ogy.  They  also  attend  nutrition  and  cooking  classes. 
Routine  bedside  care  is  another  subject  in  their  train¬ 
ing.  Below,  an  Army  nurse  teaches  a  student  practical 
nurse  how  to  make  up  a  bed  for  postoperative  patients. 


Frequently,  off-duty  hours  are  spent  in  brush¬ 
ing  up  on  tomorrow's  lessons.  With  ample 
reference  material,  this  practical  nurse  checks 
her  notebook.  Later,  she  will  relieve  an  Army 
nurse  of  nonprofessional  duties  and  will  as¬ 
sume  an  important  place  on  the  medical  team. 


1 
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PRIVATE  TO  GENERAL 


ONE  of  the  youngest  major  generals  in  the  Army 
at  the  age  of  50,  George  E.  Armstrong,  Deputy 
Surgeon  General,  has  wrapped  up  two  interest¬ 
ing  and  active  careers  in  a  short  25  years.  As  soldier  and 
surgeon,  the  General  has  found  time  to  be  an  active 
member  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  American 
Medical  Association,  and  the  Association  of  Military 
Surgeons. 

When  he  was  just  18  years  old,  the  first  World  War 
flared  up  and  young  Armstrong  signed  as  a  private  in 
the  Student  Army  Training  Group.  His  first  taste  of 
Army  life  must  have  been  good  because,  after  finishing 
his  formal  education  when  the  war  ended,  he  joined  the 
National  Guard  in  1923,  also  as  a  private,  and  was  dis¬ 
charged  as  a  technical  sergeant  in  1925.  By  that  time  he 
had  received  his  MD  degree  from  the  University  of 
Indiana. 

When  the  General  was  commissioned  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Army  Reserve  Corps  in  the  latter  part  of  1925,  he 
interned  at  the  Letterman  General  Hospital  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  the  following  year  became  a  member  of  the 
Regular  Army  Medical  Corps. 

During  his  first  tour  of  duty  he  was  a  student  at  the 
Medical  Field  Service  School  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa., 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  honors.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  also  from  the  Army  Medical  School  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  from  the  Command  and  General  Staff  School, 
in  addition  to  taking  other  advanced  courses  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  field.  In  every  instance  he  was  an  honor  graduate. 


When  World  War  II  came  along,  the  General  served 
as  Assistant  Theater  Surgeon  in  the  China-Burma-India 
Theater  and  later  became  Surgeon  of  the  China  Theater 
until  1946  when  he  returned  to  the  United  States  after 
three  years  overseas  to  become  Chief  of  Personnel,  Sur¬ 
geon  General’s  Office. 

During  his  busy  career,  the  General  added  to  his  pro¬ 
fessional  activities  by  participation  on  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association’s  Committee  on  Hospitals  and  Education, 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  and  on  the  Committee  of  International 
Relations  of  the  American  Hospital  Association.  Among 
other  medical  groups  on  which  General  Armstrong  serves 
are  the  Health  Resources  Division  of  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board  and  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Medical 
Consultants  of  World  War  II. 

Among  the  General’s  decorations  are  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  the  Army  Commendation  Ribbon,  several  cam¬ 
paign  ribbons,  and  foreign  awards. 

Careers?  There  are  careers  unlimited  in  the  Medical 
Services  just  as  there  are  available  in  all  other  branches. 
General  Armstrong  proved  it  along  with  others  like 
Major  General  Earle  Everard  Partridge,  who  rose  from 
private  of  Engineers  to  two-star  general  in  the  Air  Force; 
Caleb  Vance  Haynes,  another  Air  Force  general;  the 
paratrooper's  famed  James  M.  Gavin  who  led  the  82d 
Airborne  Division  in  World  War  II;  and  scores  of  others. 
Set  your  sights  on  the  stars  of  Generalship!  - 


Proof  of  tfie  Pudding 

By  SFC  Walter  W.  Dowling 

THE  acid  test  ot  any  product  is  in  its  performance !  mand  of  Brig.  Gen.  Morrill  W.  Marston,  playing  the  part 
Anybody  .who  has  ever  bought  a  new  automobile  of  the  Friendly  force. 

will  vouch  for  that.  After  walking  around  the  car  In  the  first  phase,  the  Friendly  forces  were  assembled 

and  admiring  the  beauty  of  its  sleek  lines  and  the  im-  in  the  vicinity  of  Vocklabruck,  with  the  Aggressor  forces 

pression  of  power  that  emanates  from  it,  your  fingers  grouped  around  Frankenburg.  The  mission  of  the  Ag- 

ache  to  take  the  wheel,  start  the  motor,  and  send  the  car  gressors  was  to  delay  the  advance  of  the  opposing  forces 

rolling  over  the  highway.  But  it’s  only  by  actual  perfor-  and  to  hold  the  bridgehead  east  of  Burghausen  for  two 

mance  that  its  worth  can  be  determined.  days.  All  units  performed  their  duties  in  a  creditable  man- 

_  ,  ner,  and  the  problem  proceeded  according  to  schedule. 

So  it  is  with  armies.  Troops  may  look  good  on  the  The  hase  waJ  fast  moving  w;th  approximately 

parade  and  drill  grounds,  but  only  ,n  the  field  can  it  be  the  same  unit$  u  d  int0  Friendly  and  Aggressor 

proved  whether  or  not  they  have  learned  the  lessons  that  (orces  comisted  of  a  river  crossing  and  river  line  de. 

they  studied  so  painstakingly  in  the  classroom.  This  is  feme_  with  the  Friendly  forces  defending  the  Salzach 

why  the  correct  solutions  to  field  problems  are  so  important  Rivef  The  simulated  batde  raged  for  tw0  days  in  that 

to  the  development  of  a  soldier.  area.  q<he  prien<jjy  forces  finally  assembled  in  force  and 

Take,  for  instance,  the  field  problem  recently  concluded  drove  the  Aggressors  back, 
by  American  troops  in  Austria,  which  was  a  part  of  their  The  problem  was  an  excellent  example  of  advanced 
well-implemented  training  program.  Lasting  eight  days,  field  training  in  the  Army  today  —  stepped  up  and  di- 
it  was  an  invaluable  aid  in  welding  the  troops  into  a  versified  —  joining  together  all  the  components  of  the 
hard-hitting,  well-coordinated  body  of  men.  battle  team.  Infantrymen  became  more  skilled  in  the 

With  a  firm  core  of  combat-tested  veterans  leading  the  use  of  'he  ”eaPons  of  thf  arsenal.  Artillerymen 

way  and  passing  down  their  experience  to  younger  mem-  imPr0^e  c  eir  tact‘cs  an  earne  to^ay  t  err  s  e  s  on 

bets  of  the  organization,  the  field  problem  was  executed  df™‘'  tar««s.  a"d  uSlf al  CorPs  tt00Ps  became  more 
.  .  ,  .  ,  j  C  ,  •  adept  in  the  use  of  the  latest  communications  equipment, 

with  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm.  a .  .  .  .  .  n  r 

°  All  types  of  combat  and  supporting  units  common  to  a 

The  object  of  the  problem  was  to  accustom  units  and  modem  fighting  force  kept  abreast  of  the  latest  changes 

individuals  to  operate  in  the  field  under  simulated  battle  -n  combat  doctrine. 


conditions.  The  realism  of  the  battlefield  —  without  its 
dangers  —  was  duplicated  as  far  as  possible.  It  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  rigors  of  living  in  the  field,  meeting  and 
solving  immediate  tactical  situations,  and  in  the  fierce 
competitive  elements  of  the  war  game. 

The  problem  was  divided  into  two  phases,  with  a  re- 


Although  the  primary  mission  of  our  troops  in  Austria 
is  that  of  occupation  duty,  the  value  of  maintaining  a 
high  degree  of  preparedness  in  the  face  of  the  ever- 
changing  world  situation  can  hardly  be  overemphasized. 
Maneuvers  and  field  problems  for  our  soldiers  there,  and 
indeed  wherever  American  servicemen  are  stationed,  are 


A  HV,  J  'X  VyfJlV-lil  ~  T" - )  - -  - -  - 

connaissance  unit  designated  as  the  Aggressor  force  and  ideal  methods  for  keeping  them  fit  to  discharge  their 

Infantry,  supported  by  field  artillery  units,  under  the  com-  deep  responsibilities  to  the  United  States. 


V 


fficers  end  noncoms  take  part  in  a  hillside  Critique  with  maps  and  photos 
^er  the  first  phase  of  the  field  exercise.  The  maneuver  area  for  these 
merican  troops  was  on  the  boundary  line  between  Germany  and  Austria. 


action!  An  "Aggres- 
tryman  rushes  to  the 
ts'  supporting  guns. 


Swift  water  keeps  these  combat  engineers 
busy  during  the  dismantling  of  a  pontoon 
bridge  thrown  across  the  Salzach  River. 


While  the  communications  man  reports  to 
headquarters,  the  gun  crew  of  a  recoilless 
rifle  zero  in  on  an  "Aggressor"  position. 


NOT  long  ago,  a  young  airman,  who  had  recently 
arrived  at  Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.,  was 
standing  outside  of  a  building  one  afternoon 
when,  suddenly,  he  heard  such  expressions  as  "open  the 
oscilloscope”  and  "what’s  with  the  snails”  floating  through 
the  open  window.  The  young  man  scratched  his  head 
and  slowly  walked  away  mumbling  "I  wonder  how  long 
it’ll  take  me  to  learn  that  kind  of  double  talk.” 

It  wasn’t  double  talk  and  it  won’t  be  very  long  before 
that  same  airman  will  be  using  it  as  part  of  his  daily 
vocabulary  if  he  decides  to  carve  a  career  in  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force  School  of  Aviation  Medicine. 

Scientific  careers,  ranging  from  pharmacy  to  psychology, 
are  available  to  all  interested  airmen  who  are  assigned  to 
the  school.  This  institution  offers  a  golden  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  actual  aviation  medical  research  under  a 
Government-sponsored  arrangement. 

Another  feature  of  this  medical  organization  is  the  fact 
that  individuals  who  once  had  trouble  handling  a  band- 
aid  find  themselves  rubbing  elbows  with  world-famous 
scientists,  both  civilian  and  military.  This  type  of  associa¬ 
tion  serves  as  a  concrete  springboard  for  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  in  aviation  medicine. 

Every  medical  phase  of  flying  is  exhaustively  studied 
by  these  laborers  of  the  laboratory.  Their  goal  is  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  constant  criterion  for  the  cause  and  effects  of 
the  physical  and  mental  strain  which  all  flying  personnel 
undergo.  Divided  into  different  departments,  the  entire 
program  is  designed  along  the  lines  of  the  proverbial 
theme  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.” 

Liberal  use  of  the  Link  Trainer  enables  pilots  to  per¬ 
fect  their  instrument  abilities.  Airmen  in  the  Physiology 
Laboratory  of  the  School  of  Aviation  Medicine  also  per¬ 
fect  their  instrument  abilities,  but  in  a  different  sense.  In 
a  series  of  flight  fatigue  tests,  these  men  fly  the  Link 
Trainer  on  an  exacting  simulated  flight  while  a  constant 
check  is  made  of  the  effect  on  their  heart,  muscles,  and 
expired  oxygen. 

Another  example  of  the  preventive  program  is  the 
operation  of  a  huge  low-pressure  chamber  in  which  air¬ 
men  are  run  up  to  high  altitudes  while  remaining  earth- 
bound  in  the  chamber.  Through  this  type  of  test,  the 
school  is  able  to  determine  the  definite  effects  of  high  al¬ 
titude  flying  on  air  crew  personnel  before  they  ever  step 
into  an  airplane. 

Following  the  same  pattern,  various  tests  are  conducted 
to  establish  the  minimum  safe  temperature  for  flying  per¬ 
sonnel  in  relation  to  the  protection  offered  them  through 
adequate  food  and  clothing.  Again,  airmen  serve  as  the 
principal  performers  in  the  setting  up  of  sub-zero  rooms 
and  recording  apparatus,  necessary  in  the  charting  of  various 
atmospheric  conditions  encountered  in  actual  aerial  flights. 

These  aero-medical  men  can  be  very  certain  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  heavy  contributors  to  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Air  Force’s  slogan  "keep  ’em  healthy  and 
you  keep  ’em  flying.” 


Eyes  are  a  pilot's  most  important  equipment  as  this 
potential  Aviation  Cadet  is  finding  out  during  his 
exam  at  the  USAF  School  of  Aviation  Medicine. 


Keep  a  steady  hand,  airman,  because  you're  pumping  air  from 
a  miniature  altitude  chamber  to  check  pathological  specimens. 


These  technicians  are  not  doing  a  scene  for  the  Eskimo  Play¬ 
house.  They're  studying  the  effects  of  sub-zero  temperatures 
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bardiers,  navigators,  gunners,  and  other  air  crew  members  take 
this  test  periodically  to  make  sure  that  they're  in  good  physi- 
cal  condition  for  flying  at  altitudes  where  oxygen  is  needed. 


At  the  controls  of  a  low-pressure  chamber  in  the  Department  of  Physi¬ 
ology  is  a  technician  who  records  the  reaction  to  high  altitudes  of  all 
flying  personnel  who  remain  earthbound  in  the  chamber.  Pilots,  bom¬ 


This  snail  never  worries  about  hanging  from  a  fish  hook  because 
he  works  for  the  School  in  its  study  of  disease-carrying  parasites. 


It  may  look  like  a  radio  set,  but  actually  it's  a  mass  spec¬ 
trometer  and  is  used  to  determine  ratios  of  oxygen  isotopes. 


He  doesn't  need  wings  in  the  Link  Trainer  which  is  flown  in 
simulated  flight  to  study  cause  and  effect  of  pilot  fatigue. 


of  the  work  of 
of  Aerobiology. 


Inoculating  flasks  for  a  fungi  experiment  is  part 
this  technical  sergeant  airman  in  the  Department 


Portable  Professors 


By  S/Sgt. 

COLLAPSIBLE  classrooms  and  continental  campuses 
constitute  the  basic  academic  arrangements  for 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force’s  Mobile  Training  Group,  a 
unique  organization,  which,  within  a  matter  of  a  few  hours 
after  arrival,  brings  the  latest  "know-how’'  on  aircraft  and 
equipment  to  operational  units  all  over  the  globe. 

Combat-conceived  in  the  early  days  of  1942,  MTG,  as 
it  is  more  generally  known,  is  the  answer  to  the  time-tested 
fact  that  men  cannot  travel  for  training  without  creating 
an  efficiency  ebb  in  the  flight  line  maintenance  of  their 
own  units.  However,  with  constantly  changing  aircraft 
production  and  design,  the  ground  crews  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  mechanically  match  the  manufacturer  to  guarantee 
absolute  aerial  performance. 

Tracing  the  transition  from  production  to  maintenance 
is  the  mission  of  the  MTG.  If  the  men  cannot  go  to 
school,  then  the  school  must  go  to  the  men.  Parceling  by 
air  from  the  parent  organization,  the  3499th  Mobile 
Training  Group,  Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Rantoul,  Ill., 
units  are  continually  setting  up  substitute  schools  from 
Georgia  to  Germany  in  order  to  orient  airmen  on  the 
most  recent  type  aircraft  and  equipment. 

As  an  example  of  how  these  units  operate,  let’s  assume 
that  a  USAF  base  is  converted  from  a  B-25  station  to  a 
B-36  station.  The  engine  mechanics,  adapted  to  mainten¬ 
ance  malfunctions  encountered  in  B-25’s,  need  to  be 
cross-trained  to  solve  similar  situations  in  the  B-36.  To 
avoid  sending  these  men  to  a  technical  school,  the  Base 


John  F.  Cronin 

Commander  requests  that  a  B-36  mobile  training  unit 
be  sent  to  his  installation. 

Arriving  at  the  base  a  few  days  later,  an  officer  in 
charge  and  a  team  of  instructors  for  the  electrical,  fuel, 
oil,  hydraulic,  engine,  instrument,  and  other  systems  of 
the  B-36  set  up  classrooms  on  the  line  or  as  near  to  it 
as  possible.  This  consists  mostly  of  removing  the  bolts 
from  the  trainer  covers  and  unfolding  the  panels  used 
to  display  the  various  systems.  The  instructors,  cutaways, 
mock-ups,  trainers,  schematic  drawings,  and  illustrating 
technical  movies  materialize  into  a  teaching  system  guar¬ 
anteed  to  enlighten  even  the  most  inexperienced  mechanic. 

Normally,  an  average  MTG  complement  consists  of 
anywhere  from  6  to  15  highly  trained  specialists  who 
represent  the  tops  in  teachers  from  B-45’s  to  F-86’s.  MTG 
is  so  designed  that  a  training  unit  is  always  available  for 
every  type  airplane  flown  by  the  Air  Force. 

Typical  of  the  scope  and  ingenuity  of  the  Mobile  Train¬ 
ing  Group  is  a  notable  accomplishment  of  the  MTG  shops 
and  the  J-35  jet  engine  team  in  converting  the  engine 
into  a  mobile  training  mock-up  and  having  it  in  the  field 
in  50  days  less  than  the  time  estimated  to  be  necessary 
by  the  manufacturer. 

The  B-45,  one  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force's  jet  bombers, 
was  being  readied  for  immediate  delivery  fresh  from  the 
factory  to  the  47th  Bomb  Group,  Biggs  Air  Force  Base, 
El  Paso,  Tex.  The  B-45-1  Mobile  Training  Unit,  charged 
with  the  mission  of  initial  familiarization  training  for 


They  hit  the  sky  road  again.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  MTU  trainer  will  be  winging  its  way  to  Alaska,  just  a  routine  trip  for  MTG. 


Another  modification  masterpiece,  th^  cutaway  of  a  jet 
engine,  a  sure  shortcut  to  schooling  for  these  students. 


Whipping  wrenches  around  on  this  Pratt  and 
Whitney  engine  are  two  specialists  from  MTG 
who  constructed  the  cutaway  for  a  B-36  unit. 


maintenance  crews  of  the  47th,  had  just  completed  its 
B-45  factory  training,  and  had  also  been  ordered  to 
El  Paso. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  the  cutaway  and  fabrication 
involved  in  a  J- 35  engine  trailer  by  the  work  shop  of 
MTG  Headquarters  had  revealed  that  a  completed  trainer 
could  be  turned  out  in  approximately  10  full  days.  A 
J- 35  engine,  still  crated,  was  immediately  transferred 
from  the  Technical  Schools  at  Chanute  AFB  to  the  MTG’s 
modification  shop,  which  is  also  located  there. 

From  the  time  the  first  bolt  was  pulled  from  the  en¬ 
gine's  shipping  crate  until  the  fork  lift  gently  nosed  the 
completed  trainer  unit  into  a  C-47  at  Chanute,  only  six 
days  had  elapsed.  The  C-47  arrived  at  Biggs  AFB  in 
time  for  the  opening  classes  scheduled  by  the  mobile 
training  unit. 

That  particular  operation  called  for  18-hour  work 
days  and  almost  impossible  feats  of  mechanical  genius. 
Not  a  man  in  the  modification  organization  had  ever  so 
much  as  seen  a  J-35  engine  before  it  was  uncrated.  The 
whole  works  had  been  pieced  out  through  that  peculiar 
sixths  sense  prevalent  among  expert  mechanics.  In  meet¬ 
ing  the  delivery  deadline,  MTG  had  performed  another 
of  their  mechanical  miracles. 

These  portable  professors  from  the  Air  Training  Com¬ 
mand  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  the  major  role  they 
play  on  the  Air  Force  team,  whose  daily  goal  is  to  make 
every  flight  a  round  trip. 


An  MTG  representative  is  emphasizing  the  fact  to  mechanics  in 
the  Canal  Zone  that  instruments  are  a  pilot's  best  friends. 


It's  a  double  delivery  as  the  airman  works  on  the  engine  fittings 
of  an  F-86  while  an  MTU  instructor  explains  every  operation. 


1IKE  the  man  behind  the  man  behind  the  gun,  medical 
technicians  back  up  the  doctors,  surgeons,  and  den- 
j  tists  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  U.  S.  Air  Force.  In  a 
career  field  with  virtually  unlimited  opportunities,  these 
soldier-specialists  safeguard  the  health  of  what  The  Sur¬ 
geon  General  has  described  as  the  "healthiest  Army  in 
the  history  of  the  world,”  and  the  records  of  more  than 
175  years  prove  the  General’s  point. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  branch  of  the  Service  is  there  as 
much  varied,  interesting,  and  satisfying  work  as  there 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Army  Medical  Service.  There  are 
the  pharmacists  to  compound  the  doctor’s  prescriptions; 
there  are  laboratory  technicians,  researchers,  X-ray  ex¬ 
perts,  and  the  men  and  women  who  grind  and  polish 
eyeglass  lenses,  opticians,  a  highly  specialized  field; 
there  are  the  food  inspectors,  sentinels  of  the  health  of 
a  big,  hungry  army;  dental  technicians;  and  scores  of 
others. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the  medical  service  program 
lies  in  its  vast  system  of  education  and  training  of  the  sol¬ 
dier-specialists.  The  largest  medical  training  program  in 
the  world  is  operated  by  the  Army  to  make  for  an  orderly 
progression  of  specialization  and  meet  the  demands  of 
"total  medicine,”  a  field  far  too  broad  for  any  one  in¬ 
dividual  to  encompass. 

Typical  of  this  training  is  the  surgical  technician,  often 
the  doctor’s  right-hand  man  in  the  operating  room. 
Highly  trained  in  general  surgical  procedures,  hygiene, 
and  prevention  of  disease,  his  Army  training  included  the 


study  of  anatomy,  physiology,  emergency  medical  treat¬ 
ment,  hospital  procedures,  post-operative  complications, 
pre-  and  post-operative  care  of  surgical  patients,  and  ward 
management  practices. 

In  another  specialized  branch  of  the  medical  service, 
soldiers  in  1949  inspected  more  than  1,000,000,000 
pounds  of  meat,  poultry,  and  dairy  products.  They  were 
trained  at  the  Army’s  Meat  and  Dairy  Hygiene  School 
in  Chicago. 

In  the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  the  Army 
trains  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  in  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  hospital  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds,  including  everything  from  electro-sur¬ 
gical  equipment  to  X-ray  and  electro-encephalograph 
units,  the  latter  being  a  machine  that  charts  brain  waves. 

So  the  opportunities  exist  all  right,  and  new  ones  will 
keep  coming  up  like  they  have  for  the  past  175  years  — 
like  the  opportunities  which  made  it  possible  to  develop 
an  Army  healthier  today  than  at  any  other  time  in  its 
history. 

But  this  spectacular  achievement  did  not  come  about 
suddenly  or  by  accident.  It  is  the  result  of  the  years  of 
experience,  investigation,  experimentation,  and  coopera¬ 
tion  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  advances  in  contemporary 
medicine.  And,  as  Maj.  Gen.  Raymond  W.  Bliss,  The 
Surgeon  General,  said,  ". . .  much  of  the  credit  belongs 
primarily  with  those  who  have  made  the  health  of  the 
Army  their  lifelong  concern  —  the  members  of  the  Army 
Medical  Service.” 
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Members  of  veterinary  unit  inspect  meat.  Experts  like  these  saw  to  it 
that  there  were-  no  serious  outbreaks  of  disease  traceable  to  un¬ 
wholesome  meat  or  dairy  products  during  or  since  World  War  II. 


Wqc  dental  patient  holds  X-ray  film  behind  tooth  about  to  be 
photographed  by  a  soldier-technician  under  supervision  of  Den¬ 
tal  Corps  officer.  This  is  one  of  the  many  and  varied  careers 


available  to  qualified  men  and  women  in  the  Medical  Services 
of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  Other  specialists  make  den¬ 
tures,  work  in  laboratories,  and  assist  the  dentist  generally. 


The  Sergeant  refracts  the  eyes  of  the  Captain.  This  highly  trained 
technician  studied  for  6  months  under  an  eye  specialist  at  Fort 
Hood,  Tex.,  and  then  he  took  a  6-month  Army  optician's  course. 


This  comely  Wac  coed  is  learning  laboratory  procedure  at 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex., 
where  she  is  a  student  in  the  Medical  Field  Service  School. 
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By  Sgt.  James  T.  Reynolds 


QUICK  and  efficient  best  describe  the  action  of  the 
new  USAF  Emergency  Stand-by  Crash  Medical 
Service  units  that  are  stationed  at  major  air  bases 
today.  Built  and  operated  as  small  airstrip-side 
hospitals,  the  Stand-by  service  units  are  staffed  by  doc¬ 
tors,  medical  aidmen,  and  nurses  who  on  a  moment’s 
notice  are  ready  to  take  care  of  airplane  accident  victims. 

Patterned  after  the  Crash  Service  at  Bolling  Air  Force 
Base  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  last  winter  was 
credited  with  saving  18  lives  in  a  civil  airline  accident,  the 
Stand-by  teams  are  ever  on  the  alert  and  always  prepared 
for  any  medical  emergency.  Aside  from  the  stand-by  serv¬ 
ice,  they  have  regular  medical  jobs  in  dispensaries  and 
hospitals. 

Control  tower  operators  call  the  Stand-by  team  when 
a  mishap  is  imminent.  In  a  matter  of  seconds,  first  aid 
and  medical  care  are  en  route  to  the  scene,  ofttimes  be¬ 
fore  the  airplane  has  landed.  It’s  teamwork  all  the  way. 
Firefighters  have  sped  to  the  landing  strip  and,  if  neces¬ 


sary,  any  airplane  fire  is  quickly  put  out  with  the  latest 
carbon  dioxide  chemicals.  First  aid  is  administered  on  the 
scene  and  medical  personnel  put  stretcher  cases  into  the 
ambulance.  During  this  on-the-spot  activity,  the  hospital 
staff  has  been  alerted  to  receive  patients  who  need  further 
attention. 

When  the  injured  arrive  at  the  near-by  hospital,  every¬ 
thing  moves  precisely.  Medical  men  ready  the  patients  for 
the  doctors.  Operating  room  technicians  await  the  signal 
of  the  chief  surgeon  in  the  event  that  surgery  is  needed. 
Everything  in  the  way  of  medical  and  surgical  assistance 
is  done  for  the  injured,  by  the  doctors,  nurses,  specialists, 
and  technicians.  Designed  to  handle  only  emergency  cases, 
the  Stand-by  service  is  proving  to  be  a  great  step  in  Air 
Force  medical  service. 

Quick  action  frequently  saves  lives,  and  it  pays  big 
dividends  to  stand-by  for.  airplane  emergencies  —  stand¬ 
by  right  next  to  the  scene. 
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In  a  matter  of  seconds  after  an  accident,  a  crash  victim  is 
sped  to  an  airstrip-side  hospital.  There,  all  members  of  the 
staff  have  been  alerted  to  give  him  emergency  treatment. 


Some  injuries  are  of  a  minor  nature,  but  they  all  receive  the 
same  careful  attention  from  the  doctors  and  medical  tech¬ 
nicians.  Many  coses  are  treated  at  the  scene  of  the  accident. 


Doctors 


nurses,  and  medical  aid  men,  all  working  together  as  a 
team,  give  complete  treatment  to  patients.  The  equipment  shown 
is  never  removed  from  the  unit.  Supplies  are  checked  daily. 
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Versatility  is  the 
keynote  as  this  hard¬ 
hitting  tank  com¬ 
mander  scans  the 
skies,  ever  alert  with 
his  .50-caliber  ma¬ 
chine  gun.  Schooled 
at  Armored  Centers, 
many  tankers  in  to¬ 
day’s  Army  see  duty 
with  Armored  units  in 
the  United  States  and 
overseas.  It’s  a  rug¬ 
ged  life — but  tankers 
are  rugged  too! 


THE  STEE 

By  SFC  Walter  W.  Dowling 

THE  clarion  call  of  Boots  and  Saddles  echoes  no 
more  across  the  Great  Plains;  the  horse  has  retired 
from  the  field  of  battle.  The  "yellowlegs"'  who  won 
the  West  with  carbine  and  with  Colt;  the  "Garry  Owens 
of  the  famous  Seventh  Cavalry  who  rode  with  Custer  at 
the  Little  Big  Horn,  ride  no  longer.  But  the  gallant  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  men  who  galloped  to  glory  with  Stewart  and 
with  Sheridan  still  lives.  The  name  of  Cavalry  has  been 
changed  to  Armor;  the  mode  of  transportation  from  horse 
to  tank.  But  one  thing  has  not  changed.  The  cavalryman  and 
the  tanker  are  a  tough,  resourceful  breed  of  man. 

Armor  is  as  important  to  the  Army  today  as  the  Cavalry 
used  to  be.  It  performs  the  role  of  cavalry — that  of  moving 
rapidly  over  most  types  of  ground  and  launching  surprise 
attacks  against  vulnerable  portions  of  enemy  forces  before 
they  can  react.  This  ability  to  move  rapidly  over  the  ground, 
provided  in  the  past  by  the  horse,  is  now  furnished  prin¬ 
cipally  by  the  armored  tank,  and  the  tank  has  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  carry  heavy  weapons  that  can  be  fired 
instantly. 

Today,  the  tank  is  one  of  the  most  decisive  ground 
weapons  of  the  battlefield.  More  than  any  other  ground 
weapon,  the  tank  combines  mobility,  firepower,  and  pro¬ 
tection.  Tank-infantry  teams  supported  by  the  air  arm 
form  a  potent  force.  The  tank  stays  right  with  the  infantry 


Six  medium  tanks  move  up  to  the  front  lines  from  a  rear  bivouac 
area  somewhere  in  Korea.  The  rumble  of  tanks  is  a  reassuring  sound 
for  troops  who  depend  on  the  steel  machines  for  powerful  support. 
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soldier  on  attack  and  on  the  defensive  and  assists  him  in 
holding  his  position.  Tank  crews  must  function  with  the 
precision  of  a  highly  trained  college  football  team. 

Training!  That’s  where  The  Armored  School,  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.,  comes  in.  It  makes  the  men  who  ride  the  "steel . 
horses,"  and  it  is  the  best  school  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
The  Armored  School  is  keenly  aware  of  its  mission  —  to 
develop  armored  leadership  capable  of  playing  its  vital 
role  on  the  Army’s  combat  team. 

A  tanker  really  learns  his  trade  there.  He’s  taught  radio 
communications,  mechanics,  gunnery,  tactics,  and  other 
functions  of  a  hard-hitting  team.  The  School’s  seven  de¬ 
partments  cover  the  entire  field  of  armored  operations, 
from  basic  to  the  most  advanced  courses.  The  accent  is  on 
leadership  —  from  noncommissioned  officers  who  can  lead 
a  tank  crew  to  officers  capable  of  commanding  an  armored 
division. 

But  The  Armored  School  doesn’t  stop  there.  Its  school 
of  general  instruction  also  presents  many  other  subjects 
which  do  not  deal  primarily  with  armor.  It.  teaches  field 
engineering,  night  vision  testing  and  training,  interpre¬ 
tation  of  aerial  photographs,  demolitions,  and  logistics.  It 
all  adds  up  to  smoother  armored  operations. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  taught  at  The  Ar¬ 
mored  School,  in  addition  to  the  technical  subjects  which 


Armor  cadets  in  training  at  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  encampment  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  get  the  "feel”  of  a 
tank.  They  speedily  absorb  much  of  the  theory  of  operation. 


Tank  commander  Sgt.  Thomas  Hogue  of  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  directs  his  driver  from  the  turret  via  an  intercom. 
Note  specially  designed  radio  earphones  he  is  wearing. 
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HORSE  (Continued) 


enable  tankers  to  master  their  machines,  is  a  proper  per¬ 
spective  on  the  relationship  of  Armor  to  other  branches  of 
the  Army.  The  School  gives  courses  in  infantry,  artillery, 
aviation  support,  and  amphibious  operations.  And,  of  course, 
weapons  and  gunnery  are  heavily  stressed. 

Teamwork!  That’s  the  thing!  It  is  fully  appreciated  by 
Army  planners  that  to  reap  the  best  results  from  Armor, 
the  closest  cooperation  with  infantry,  aviation,  and  artillery 
must  be  obtained. 

Fort  Knox’s  vast  area  is  an  ideal  place  for  all  kinds  of 
tank  maneuvers.  Wben  the  student-tanker  has  absorbed 
the  necessary  classroom  theory,  he  takes  his  place  on  a 
tank  crew  and  learns  how  to  operate  in  the  field.  He  gets 
an  understanding  of  a  tanker’s  problems;  he  learns  what 
it  means  to  bog  down  in  mud  and  water;  and  he  learns 
how  to  get  his  great  steel  charger  rolling  again.  When  he 
graduates  from  the  School  he  knows  his  business,  and  he’s 
ready  to  take  his  place  on  any  tank  team  where  America 
has  its  Armor. 

Yes,  it’s  a  proud  distinction  to  be  a  tanker.  It  calls  for 
many  of  the  hardy,  ingenious  qualities  which  made  this 
country  great.  The  tanker  looks  back  on  the  proud,  glorious 
history  of  the  Cavalry  as  an  inspiration.  But  he  s  grimly 
resolved  to  add  to  the  tradition  of  the  dauntless  men  who 
swept  across  Europe  with  Patton.  He’s  determined  to  write 
new  pages  which  will  become  legends  in  the  military  an¬ 
nals  of  the  United  States. 


Time  out!  PFC  Jerry  Asher,  Compony  C,  67th  Medium  Tank 

Battalion,  comes  out  of  his  driving  compartment  for  a  look 
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around  during  a  lull  in  a  tank  exercise  held  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex. 


Full  tank  company  in  review:  It  consists  of  22  tanks,  two 
2*/a-ton  trucks,  six  jeeps,  one  halftrack,  one  recovery  vehicle, 
142  soldiers,  six  officers,  and  one  warrant  officer.  These 


figures  include  the  administrative,  mess,  supply,  transportation, 
maintenance,  and  filler  personnel.  The  M-26  Pershing  model 
is  the  standard  tank  now  in  operation  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 


Back  in  action  soon!  An  M-32  recovery  vehicle  (right)  comes 
to  the  aid  of  a  tank  during  preparedness  maneuvers  in  Japan. 
This  battlefield  "tow  truck"  pulls  the  tank  to  a  field  mainten¬ 


ance  depot  where  skilled  mechanics  repair  minor  damage. 
The  maneuver  provided  valuable  experience  for  tank  crews 
and  other  members  of  the  7th  Infantry  (Hour  Glass)  Division. 


Tankers  in  Germany  scramble  to  their  battle  stations  on  a 
medium  tank  during  recent  field  problems  held  at  Camp  de 
Munsingen,  French  Zone.  These  field  operations  included  the 


firing  of  all  weapons  with  the  accent  on  speed  and  accuracy. 
Mobile  training  has  been  highly  intensified  for  troops  who 
guard  east  German  border.  Machine  gun  swings  360  degrees. 


These  tankers  of  the  25th  Infantry  Division  have  located  an 
enemy  target  in  Korea.  A  few  seconds  after  this  photo  was 
snapped  the  crew  was  pouring  machine  gun  and  bazooka  fire 


on  the  target.  The  Korean  conflict  has  dramatically  pointed  up 
the  tremendous  importance  of  tanks  to  successful  battle  opera¬ 
tions.  Tanks,  infantry,  and  air  power  make  a  hard-hitting  team. 
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WHEN  Shakespeare  penned  the  line  "Man  in  his 
time  plays  many  parts,”  he  could  very  easily 
have  been  thinking  of  an  individual  like  William 
E.  Kepner,  who  entered  military  service  as  a  Marine  Corps 
private  in  1909,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general 
in  the  Air  Force.  Today  he  holds  the  all-important  assign¬ 
ment  as  commander-in-chi£f  of  military  defenses  in  Alaska. 

A  three-year  period  as  a  civilian  immediately  followed 
his  four-year  enlistment  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  marked 
the  only  detour  for  this  man  who  has  never  doubted  the 
feeling  that  he  was  born  for  military  life. 

In  1916,  William  Kepner  completely  eased  his  mind 
and  settled  his  future  by  donning  a  uniform  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Indiana  National  Guard.  After  service  on. 
the  Mexican  Border,  he  was  assigned  to  the  28th  Infantry 
and  served  with  the  Mexican  Border  Defense. 

His  commission  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  Army,  on  June  14,  1917,' and  promotion  to  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  on  the  same  date,  represent  the  real  beginning  of 
William  Kepner’s  climb  to  the  top. 

Throughout  the  Meuse- Argonne  offensive  in  1918,  he 
commanded  the  3d  Battalion,  4th  Infantry,  which  captured 
the  strong  points  at  Farm  de  Madelaine  and  Mount  Fau- 
con,  keys  to  German  positions  in  their  desperate  with¬ 
drawal  which  ended  in  final  surrender.  He  also  participated 
in  the  St.  Mihiel  offensive. 

During  the  years  between  the  two  world  wars,  General 
Kepner  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  airships.  In  his 
eagerness  to  explore  every  angle  of  balloon  flying,  he  at¬ 
tended  both  Army  and  Navy  airship  schools.  On  November 
12,  1921,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Air  Service  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  graduated  from  the  Airship 
School  at  Langley  Field,  Va.,  as  a  dirigible  pilot. 

In  1930,  he  turned  to  another  phase  of  flying.  While  in 
command  of  the  9th  Bombardment  Squadron  at  March 
Field,  Calif.,  he  enrolled  in  the  Primary  Flying  School 
there.  After  graduation  in  October  1931,  he  went  to  Kelly 
Field,  Tex.,  for  advanced  training  and  won  his  wings  in 
February  1932.  A  variety  of  assignments  preceded  his 


GENERAL 

graduation  from  the  Command  and  General  Staff  School, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  in  June  1937. 

Five  years  later,  General  Kepner  returned  to  his  old 
stamping  grounds  at  March  Field  to  lead  the  Fourth  Fighter 
Command.  In  September  1943,  he  became  commander  of 
the  Eighth  Fighter  Command  in  the  ETO.  It  was  here 
that  his  extensive  training  and  background  really  paid 
heavy  dividends  in  contributing  to  the  total  destruction  of 
the  German  Air  Force.  In  May  1945,  he  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force.  During  his  command  of 
various  tactical  and  strategic  forces  in  Europe,  General 
Kepner  personally  participated  in  24  missions  over  enemy 
territory. 

After  returning  to  the  United  States,  General  Kepner 
was  assigned  to  Air  Force  headquarters  and,  in  January 
1946,  was  ordered  to  duty  with  Joint  Task  Force  One  as 
Deputy  Commander  for  Army  and  Navy  Aviation  with 
Operation  Crossroads  in  the  Marshall  Islands.  This  task 
force  operated  directly  under  ,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Upon  completion  of  a  one-year  tour  of  duty  as  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  Air  Technical  Training  Command 
at  Scott  Field,  Ill.,  he  reported  for  assignment  as  Chief  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Division  in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Research  and  Development.  In  July  1948, 
he  was  named  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Operations, 
for  Atomic  Energy.  On  June  1  of  this  year,  General  Kepner, 
after  completing  a  two-year  tenure  as  commanding  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Air  Proving  Ground  at  Eglin  AFB,  Fla.,  was 
named  by  President  Truman  to  be  commander-in-chief 
of  all  military  defenses  in  Alaska. 

Lieutenant  General  Kepner’s  38  years  of  tireless  serv¬ 
ice  to  his  country  can  be  clearly  catalogued  through  glanc¬ 
ing  at  a  uniform  bemedaled  with  the  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  Cross,  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Legion  of  Merit 
with  two  Clusters,  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  Bronze 
Star  Medal,  Air  Medal,  Purple  Heart,  and  the  Marine 
Corps  Good  Conduct  Medal.  His  colorful  career  serves  as 
an  indelible  inspiration  to  all  airmen  with  stars  in  their 
eyes  today  who  want  stars  on  their  shoulders  tomorrow. 
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Aerial  radar  operators  play  a  key  role  in  this  B-36  navigation 
mission  to  an  isolated  island.  (Right)  Detailed  radar  scope  photc 
of  the  island  with  the  land  areas  designated  by  white  outline 


THEY’LL  be  the  first  to  know!  And  they  will  have 
to  know  it  first,  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  radar  operators 
who’ll  be  crouched  over  cathode  ray  tubes  in  small 
huts  everywhere  along  the  outer  fringe  of  a  nation-wide 
radar  network  that  will  warn  us  of  any  possible  enemy 
attack  by  sea  or  air. 

What  a  challenge  for  these  men  as  they  sit  in  a  near- 
blacked-out  room  beneath  a  revolving  antenna,  scanning 
the  faces  of  their  radar  scopes,  always  on  the  alert  for  tell¬ 
tale  streaks  of  light  that  might  indicate  the  presence  of 
aircraft. 

Not  too  unlike  the  working  theory  of  your  living  room 
television  set,  radar  could  be  simply  defined  as  detecting 
and  ranging  by  radio.  However,  the  practical  realization 
of  this  apparently  simple-sounding  definition  involves  some 
mighty  complicated  equipment.  To  furnish  qualified  air¬ 
men  with  the  knowledge  necessary  to  master  the  maze  of 
miracle  machinery  which  creates  visual  images  of  radio 
echoes  is  the  mission  of  the  radar  operators  school  at 
Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  near  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Before  they  can  undertake  the  job  of  spotting  an  air¬ 
plane  by  radar,  operators  are  thoroughly  schooled.  Follow¬ 
ing  basic  training,  assignment  to  this  school  is,  first  of  all, 
based  upon  the  fact  that  applicants  meet  the  general  quali¬ 
fications  for  all  technical  courses  and,  in  particular,  possess 
a  definite  aptitude  for  radio  operating.  Airmen  assigned  to 
this  task  are,  in  many  cases,  hand-picked.  The  ideal  observer 


is  usually  a  highly  intelligent  individual  with  a  very  inquisi¬ 
tive  mind  and  a  natural  appreciation  for  mechanical  detail 
—  the  kind  of  man  who  winces  at  the  sound  of  gnashing 
gears. 

The  six  weeks’  course  consists  of  three  primary  cycles: 
familiarization,  operating  procedures,  and  control  center 
operation.  The  academic  blueprint  has  been  charted  with 
the  view  of  completely  familiarizing  -the  students  with  all 
phases  of  radar  equipment  before  their  graduation  as  full- 
fledged  operators  and  subsequent  assignment  to  stations 
both  here  and  abroad. 

It  is  during  this  formal  training  period  that  the  operator 
receives  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  essentials  of  radar. 
Here  he  learns  the  principle  of  locating  targets  or  objects 
by  measuring  the  reflected  pulses  of  radio  images.  He 
learns  to  interpret  the  "blips”  or  presentations  as  they 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  radar  scope.  Also,  for  the  first 
time,  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  cathode  ray  tube,  the 
radar  eye  that  visually  records  the  "echo”  of  the  reflected 
radio  waves. 

Tactical  functions  such  as  early  warning,  ground  con¬ 
trol  interception,  weather  observation,  homing,  and  traffic 
control  are  blended  with  the  study  of  reporting,  plotting, 
telling,  recording,  floor  supervision,  and  telephone  opera- 

tion.  .  , 

The  final  program -of  instruction  includes  student  op¬ 
eration  of  air  defense  control  centers  and  ground  control 
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A  typical  vertical  plotting  station  in  action  as  a  radar  scope  op¬ 
erator  (foreground)  relays  information  to  the  seated  airmen,  who 
in  turn  relay  it  to  the  plotters  behind  the  transparent  board. 


interception  stations.  As  he  rounds  this  curve  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  the  operator  begins  to  really  feel  the  pulse  of 
radar.  He  works  with  the  equipment  as  it  would  be  actually 
set  up  in  the  held.  This  is  the  last  step  toward  a  Keesler 
diploma. 

However,  graduation  doesn’t  make  a  finished  product, 
so  let  s  buy  a  ringside  seat  and  peek  over  a  radar  operator’s 
shoulder  after  he  has  served  a  year’s  apprenticeship  in  an 
Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  Squadron. 

At  an  outlying  station,  banana-shaped  "blips”  suddenly 
appear  on  the  radar  scope,  indicative  of  intercepted  ob¬ 
jects.  Somewhere  the  space-probing  high  frequency  radio 
waves  have  encountered  aircraft.  The  reflected  radar  waves 
bouncing  back  to  the  visual  receivers  tell  how  many,  how 
far,  and  where.  Our  operator  speaks  quietly  into  a  tele¬ 
phone  transmitter  strapped  to  his  chest  —  "Target,  080 
degrees  —  160  miles.” 

A  plotter,  standing  close  by,  or  in  a  control  center  miles 
away,  immediately  posts  the  information  on  a  large  trans¬ 
parent  data  board.  The  plotter  is  standing  behind  the  board, 
writing  backwards,  in  order  to  save  time  and  space  in  the 
-enter.  We  don  t  need  to  follow  the  complex  communi- 
:ations  net  any  further  because  we  know  our  operator  has 
"nade  the  grade. 

These  sentries  of  the  sky,  in  guarding  the  sensitive  nerve 
renters  of  the  Nation’s  air  defense,  strengthen  the  chain 
n  the  Air  Force’s  patrol  for  peace. 


They  could  be  tuning  a  television  set  but  what  they  are 
doing  is  delving  into  the  operation  of  a  plan  position 
indicator  used  in  the  tracking  of  aircraft  by  radar  scope. 
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The  actual  navigation  chart  of  the 
island  shows  how  accurate  radar  is. 


These  future  power  plant  operators  pay  heed  as  their 
instructor  traces  path  of  electricity  from  generators  to 
radar  towers.  Model  is  a  training  aid  at  Warren  AFB. 


Not  service  stat 
Warren  AFB  leai 
vehicle.  Preventi 


it  the  start  of  the  session,  but  later 
students  will  be  rightfully  calling  it 
gauge  on  a  fuel  servicing  enH§lp. 


these  automotive 
a  nessure  pump 


to  Be  Specialists 


lants,  but  student-airmen  at 
to  take  proper  care  of  their 
rnance  is  emphasized  here. 
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By  M/Sgt.  Frank  W.  Penniman 

DON’T  shoot  buffaloes  through  these  barracks’ 
windows!”  According  to  veterans,  that’s  what  a 
sign  read  years  ago  at  Fori  Francis  E.  Warren,  two 
miles  west  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Times  have  changed 
since  then:  the  buffaloes  have  found  greener  pastures  in 
Yellowstone;  the  post  has  been  transferred  from  the  U.  S. 
Army  to  the  U.  S.  Air  Force;  and,  instead  of  being  a  fron¬ 
tier  fort,  it’s  now  a  technical  school  for  airmen  and  Wafs. 

In  1869,  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  set  aside  a  reserva¬ 
tion  in  Wyoming  as  a  military  post  called  Fort  D.  A.  Rus¬ 
sell.  Sixty  years  later,  in  1929,  the  name  was  changed  to 
Fort  Francis  E.  Warren  and  in  1947  it  was  turned  over  to 
the  Air  Force.  Named  in  honor  of  the  first  official  gover¬ 
nor  of  Wyoming,  Francis  Emroy  Warren,  the  base  today 
salutes  the  memory  of  a  Union  Army  corporal  who  won 
the  Medal  of  Flonor,  the  last  Union  soldier  to  serve  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  (1929),  and  the  father-in-law  of  the  late  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Armies  John  J.  Pershing. 

Each  year,  thousands  of  airmen  and  Wafs,  many  fresh 
from  basic  training,  go  to  Warren  AFB  to  start  their  tech¬ 
nical  training  in  the  four  schools  there  which  are  part  of 
the  Air  Training  Command  career  program.  At  Warren,  air¬ 
men  and  Wafs  become  specialists  before  being  assigned  to 
tactical  duty  with  Air  Force  units  at  home  and  overseas. 
The  four  schools  are  divided  into  administration,  fixed 
wire,  automotive,  and  powerman. 

Administrative  School 

Number  one,  in  size  and  number  of  students,  at  Warren 
is  the  administrative  school  which  teaches  typing,  short¬ 
hand,  military  correspondence,  English,  and  general  Air 
Force  administration.  Among  the  first  technical  schools 
in  the  Air  Force  to  accept  women  students,  the  administra¬ 
tive  school  is  very  popular  with  Wafs  as  well  as  airmen. 
Three  courses  are  available  here:  clerk-typist,  stenography, 
and  administration. 

Lasting  for  12  weeks,  the  clerk-typist  course  turns  out 
qualified  men  and  women  who  help  man  the  orderly  rooms, 
hangar  offices,  and  all-round  USAF  administration.  The 
stenographic  course  lasts  26  weeks  and  includes  instruc¬ 
tion  in  shorthand,  typing,  and  business  and  military  cor¬ 
respondence.  For  a  brief  period  of  six  weeks,  certain  non- 
coms  of  the  Air  Force  take  the  administrative  special¬ 
ist  course  which  brings  them  up  to  date  on  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  military  correspondence,  personnel  adminis¬ 
tration,  classification  procedures,  and  other  subjects. 

Together  with  maintaining  its  own  supply  section,  the 
administrative  school  also  has  one  of  the  largest  typewriter 
repair  shops  in  the  country,  repairing  and  caring  for  the 
machines  used  by  students  in  the  school. 

Fixed  Wire  School 

Airmen  at  Warren  learn  that,  next  to  eating,  communi¬ 
cations  probably  affect  everyday  living  more  than  any  other 
thing.  "Get  the  message  through”  —  written,  radioed,  or 
spoken  —  is  their  motto  in  the  fixed  wire  school  which 
teaches  four  courses:  installer  cableman,  teletype  operator, 
teletype  mechanic,  and  wire  mechanic.  In  the  cableman 
course,  airmen  spend  22  weeks  learning  cable  splicing, 
basic  electricity,  telephone  and  telegraph  installation  and 
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Specialists  (Continued) 

maintenance,  line  construction,  pole  setting,  wire  stringing, 
metal  working,  soldering,  and  telephonic  mathematics.  Mas¬ 
tering  all  this,  graduates  of  the  fixed  wire  course  really  earn 
and  live  up  to  the  title  of  "Air  Force  specialist.” 

What  makes  the  12 -week  teletype  operator  course  stand 
out  in  the  field  of  USAF  training  is  the  practical  method 
by  which  it  is  taught.  Students  learn  to  operate  the  ma¬ 
chine  just  as  if  they  were  actually  on  the  job  at  an  Air 
Force  base.  Hence,  after  graduation  there  is  little  need  for 
a  "breaking  in”  period. 

Another  short  course  in  the  fixed  wire  department  is 
that  of  teletype  mechanic.  Here,  in  18  weeks,  an  airman 
learns  how  to  keep  the  teletypes  clicking  and,  what  s  equally 
important,  he  knows  what  makes  them  click.  Able  to  re¬ 
pair  the  machine  and  to  replace  worn  or  broken  parts,  the 
qualified  teletype  mechanic  leaves  Warren  as  a  trained 
technician. 

In  the  30-week  wire  mechanic  course,  airmen  are  taught 
the  proper  use  of  wire  tools,  reading  of  circuits  and  traffic 
diagrams,  maintenance  and  major  repair  of  telephone  and 
telegraph  equipment,  and  the  operation  of  telephone  of¬ 
fice  equipment  including  switchboards.  ^JChth  a  minimum 
of  "on  the  job  training”  at  his  next  base,  the  graduate  wire 
mechanic  is  soon  capable  of  performing  field  and  depot 
maintenance  of  his  communications  equipment  at  any  Air 
Force  base. 

Automotive  School 

A  World  War  II  veteran  recently  visited  Warren  AFB 
and  saw  a  group  of  airmen  literally  swarming  over  a  10- 
wheel  truck.  After  watching  the  airmen,  the  veteran  said, 
"These  men  can  take  a  truck  apart  in  just  about  the  same 
time  it  takes  a  machine  gunner  to  'field  strip’  his  weapon.’ 
Maybe  he  exaggerated  a  little  because  in  reality  today  s 
infantrymen  "tear  down  their  field  weapons  in  a  matter 
of  seconds.  Nevertheless,  student-airmen  in  the  automo¬ 
tive  course  know  their  business  when  it  comes  to  repairing 
a  vehicle — from  wheels  to  engine,  from  cab  to  differential. 
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"Write  it  right,  men,"  says  T/Sgt.  William  J.  Philpot  of 
Carbondale,  Pa.,  an  instructor  in  the  clerk-typist  school, 
os  he  points  to  a  blackboard  form  of  a  military  letter. 


Two  courses  are  available  to  future  mechanics  in  this 
phase  of  technical  training  —  special  equipment  operator 
and  automotive  equipment  technician.  In  10  weeks,  an  air¬ 
man  can  learn  the  operation  and  preventive  maintenance 
of  light  and  heavy  vehicles,  trailers,  track-laying  equip¬ 
ment,  vehicle  recovery  units,  and  fuel  servicing  trucks. 
In  the  25-week  equipment  technician  course,  selected  air¬ 
men  are  trained  to  perform  all  echelons  of  inspection,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  overhaul  of  automotive  vehicles  and  powered 
ground  equipment.  The  stamp  of  \Carren  labels  these 
mechanics  well  trained  and  thorough. 


Powerman  School 

Graduates  of  the  powerman  course  at  Warren  work  for 
18  weeks  in  mastering  installation,  operation,  maintenance, 
adjustment,  and  repair  of  gasoline  and  Diesel  generators, 
power  installations,  and  power  distribution  systems.  To 
show  how  far  reaching  the  scope  of  powerman  training  is, 
some  of  the  graduates  of  Warren  Technical  School  will 
be  operating  the  power  plants  that  will  keep  radar  net¬ 
works  in  tune  on  the  Nation’s  defense  setup. 

From  the  gasoline-driven  put-put  used  on  the  flight 
lines  to  the  huge  electrical  plant  generators,  powermen  in 
the  USAF  are  helping  to  put  "power”  in  the  Air  Force. 

All  the  courses  at  Warren  AFB  are  tailor-made  to  fit 
individual  requirements.  Streamlined  so  that  theory  and 
practical  work  are  coordinated  into  actual  practice,  the  sub¬ 
jects  taught  at  this  Wyoming  school  are  making  qualified 
specialists  and  technicians  out  of  airmen  and  W^afs  who, 
but  a  short  time  ago,  were  basic  trainees  at  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base. 


It’s  safe  to  say  that  even  if  there  were  buffaloes  still  roam¬ 
ing  the  outskirts  of  Cheyenne,  the  airmen  wouldn’t  have 
time  to  shoot  them.  These  men  and  women  are  serious 
about  mastering  their  jobs  so  that  their  efforts,  coupled 
with  the  talents  of  others,  will  continue  to  keep  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force  on  top  —  on  the  ground  and  in  the  skies. 


There's  plenty  of  power  in  this  Diesel  engine,  and  these  student! 
in  the  powerman  school  are  learning  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  it 
Later,  these  airmen  will  operate  power  plants  at  Air  Force  bases 
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With  his  sun  shield  in  place  this  airman  in  the  fixed  wire 
school  starts  to  splice  o  multi-wired  telephone  cable.  Deft 
fingers,  patience,  and  a  technical  "know  how"  are  in  order. 
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By  S/Sgt.  Albert  T.  White,  Jr. 

IN  its  most  advanced  courses,  the  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps  makes  it  possible  for  some  college 
men  to  graduate  with  a  sheepskin  in  one  hand  and  a 
Regular  Army  commission  in  the  oth^r,  while  in  junior 
courses,  even  high  school  youths  may  participate  and  begin 
learning  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  lessons 
of  a  soldier  —  good  citizenship  —  and,  later,  go  on  to  win 
commissions  of  their  own. 

In  the  language  of  Army  regulations,  the  purpose  of  the 
ROTC  is  to  "train  students  for  positions  of  leadership  in 
the  Armed  Forces  in  time  of  National  emergency,”  but  the 
advantages  inherent  in  the  study  of  the  military  sciences 
go  much  further  than  that. 

Throughout  the  United  States  some  55,000  high  school 
youths  are  developing  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility, 
respect  for  authority,  and  sound  habits  of  self-discipline, 
courtesy,  neatness,  obedience,  and  cooperation.  They  re¬ 
ceive  their  instruction  and  training  in  these  principles 
under  direction  of  a  Regular  Army  officer,  known  as  a 
professor  of  military  science  and  tactics,  as  a  part  of  their 
regular  high  school  curriculum,  and  they  get  academic 
credit  for  their  work. 

In  the  more  advanced  courses  conducted  in  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  country,  students  augment  the 
classroom  study  with  actual  field  training  in  ROTC  sum¬ 
mer  camps.  In  1950  more  than  12,000  college  students 
attended  summer  camps  at  17  different  Army  installations 
in  the  U.  S.  From  the  senior  group,  the  Army  selects  a 
number  of  distinguished  military  graduates  for  direct  Regu¬ 
lar  Army  commissions.  All  others  successfully  completing 
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Even  through  the  camera's  eye,  the  bullseye  is  barely 
visible  at  500  yards,  but  these  ROTC"  cadets  Save 
litfle  trouble  hitting  it  after  a~fe*  practice  tryouts. 
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ROTC  cadets  study  prone  sighting  technique  in  these  pre¬ 
liminary  rifle  instruction  circles.  Later,  they  will  fire  for  record 
on  the  range  with  live  ammunition  and  at  distant  targets. 
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Military  life  is  a  family  tradition  with  these  men  of  the  Re¬ 
serve  Officers  Training  Corps  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.  Aiming  the 
rifle  is  Sam  Houston  IV,  great-grandson  of  the  famous  Texas 


soldier  and  statesman.  His  coach  on 
the  firing  line  is  Ira  Eaker,  nephew  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Ira  Eaker,  USAF,  retired. 


klahoma  A&M  students  of  the  ROTC  lea 


Twd  Rutgers  University  students,  during  ROTC  field  train 
ing,  learn  the  capabilities  of  the  57mm.  recoilless  rifle 
They  are  Stanley  Liutkus  (right)  and  George  Hodgkiss 


THE  GRADE  (Continued) 

camp  and  academic  requirements  are  selected  to  be  officers 
in  the  National  Guard  and  Organized  Reserve  Corps. 

A  tense  world  situation  last  summer  bolstered  ROTC 
field  training  to  a  new  high  in  enthusiasm  and  will  to 
learn  the  ropes  in  a  hurry.  From  carefree  campus  life  the 
ROTC  men  were  not  too  far  removed  from  the  prospect 
of  leading  troops  in  combat  and  they  went  after  the  les¬ 
sons  to  be  learned  with  all  the  verve  of  a  college  freshman 
cramming  for  his  finals. 

At  Fort  George  G.  Meade  in  Maryland,  Col.  Percy  E. 
LeStourgeon,  the  camp  commander,  announced  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August  that  he  had  1,248  students  from  57 
colleges,  universities,  and  military  academies  taking  the  six- 
week  course  in  everything  from  infantry  tactics  to  the 
interpretation  of  aerial  photographs. 

The  students  fired  rifles,  mortars,  rocket  launchers,  and 
performed  tactical  maneuvers.  They  watched  a  famous  com¬ 
bat-wise  unit  of  the  11th  Airborne  Division  and  troopers 
of  the  Third  Cavalry  Regiment  go  through  their  paces. 
And  the  climax  of  the  field  training  period  came  when 
several  basic  infantry  arms  fired  their  weapons  simultane¬ 
ously  in  a  simulated  fire-fight  and  continued  to  pour  it  on 


A  maze  of  wire  does  not  amaze  these  ROTC  cadets.  They 
have  learned  field  methods  of  operating  field  phone  net¬ 
works.  Later  these  men  may  be  company  commanders. 
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for  a  full  60  seconds.  They  called  the  action  "the  mad 
minute.” 

The  college  men  donned  uniforms  furnished  by  the 
Army,  were  fed  and  housed,  were  given  medical  care  when¬ 
ever  necessary,  and  received  pay  for  the  grade  they  held. 

At  headquarters  of  the  2d  Armored  Division,  Fort  Hood, 
Texas,  an  estimated  540  cadets  from  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  over  a  wide  area  participated  in  a  summer  encamp¬ 
ment  for  field  forces  men,  while  at  Fort  Monmouth,  New 
Jersey,  more  than  500  Signal  Corps  ROTC  cadets  came 
from  61  colleges  throughout  the  country. 

At  camps  all  over  the  country,  the  cadets  worked  a  full 
duty-day  schedule,  with  some  putting  in  a  longer  day  to 
perform  the  work  necessary  in  the  operation  of  any  Army 
installation.  But  while  they  labored  long  hours  in  the  study 
of  radio  relay  and  carrier  communications,  telephone  and 
teletypewriter,  radar,  and  other  major  signal  corps  opera¬ 
tions,  they  had  time  out  for  rest  and  recreation.  Located 
near  a  famous  coast  resort,  the  cadets  from  Fort  Monmouth 
attended  beach  parties  and  enjoyed  surf  bathing  and  fishing. 
Dances,  sports  of  all  kinds,  and  other  forms  of  recreation 
were  a  part  of  the  off-duty  program  at  all  ROTC  encamp¬ 
ments. 


how  the  Signol  Corps  retrieves  the  wire  used  in  a  telephone 
which  was  laid  out  along  roads,  through  forests,  and  over 
luring  maneuvers.  Power  from  the  truck  operates  the  reel. 


This  student-cadet  at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  is  about  to  see  how  it  feels 
to  fire  a  rifle  grenade  from  the  muzzle  of  the  famous  Ml  rifle,  as 
two  instructors  observe.  Rifle  butt  is  on  the  ground  to  absorb  recoil. 


Under  cover  of  smoke  screen  in  the  background,  ROTC  cadets  help 
2d  Armored  Division  Engineers  erect  a  bridge  that  will  support  a 
50-ton  load,  during  a  field  problem  staged  near  Fort  Hood,  Tex. 


By  Amelia  H.  Baldwin 

WHERE  do  I  go  from  here?”  This  question,  im¬ 
portant  to  the  airman  from  the  moment  he  en¬ 
ters  basic  training  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base, 
Tex.,  is  answered  vividly  and  immediately  by  the  new  Air¬ 
men  Career  Exhibit  at  Lackland.  Under  the  official  title  of 
"Air  Force  Technical  Career  Fields  Exhibit,”  the  project 
contains  a  graphic  illustration  in  miniature  of  actual  job 
possibilities  and  working  conditions  in  each  Air  Force 
technical  career  field. 

A  tour  through  the  exhibit  is  a  regular  part  of  the  Air 
Force  trainee’s  course  at  Lackland.  He  will  study  the  dis¬ 
plays  and  learn  their  significance  through  lectures  before 
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ormation  Specialist,  Directorate  of  Training  Headquarters, 

United  States  Air  Force 

uty  in  a  radio  shack,  with  two  planes  in  flight  in  the 
ackground.  Letters  of  the  alphabet  and  figures  1  through 
0  are  located  at  the  top  of  the  display,  and  underneath 
tern  are  their  Morse  code  equivalents.  As  a  light  blinks 
om  one  letter  or  figure  to  another,  the  Morse  code  equiv- 
lent  is  sounded,  at  about  10  words  per  minute,  from  an 
mplifier  beneath  the  exhibit. 

In  the  Scott  Air  Force  Base  exhibit,  60  diminutive  fig- 
res  show  the  possibilities  of  a  radio  mechanic  career.  The 
cott  radionic  exhibit  is  complete  with  jet  and  B-29  air- 
raft,  runways,  beacons,  hangars,  and  even  tiny  pigeons 
n  the  roof. 

One  section  of  the  Lowry  exhibit  shows  firefighter  school 
raduates  combating  fire  in  two  forms  —  a  burning  build- 
lg  and  a  crashed  model  B-29.  Latest  pieces  of  firefighting 
quipment  are  reproduced  in  miniature.  Streams  of  water 
nd  foam  (ingeniously  represented  by  cotton)  pour  from 
ireadlike  hose  while  realistic  flames  shoot  from  windows 
nd  roof  of  the  building,  and  from  the  crashed  B-29.  The 
owry  exhibit  also  includes  displays  of  other  courses  taught 
t  the  base. 

Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base  displays  are  devoted 
)  four  schools  conducted  at  that  base.  The  powerman 
■aining  course  is  illustrated  with  a  compact  exhibit  show- 
ig  power  coursing  from  plant  to  outlet  and  includes  mod- 
ls  of  equipment,  such  as  a  cable  layer  and  an  earth  auger. 
.11  phases  of  the  fixed  communications  and  the  automc- 
ve  equipment  training  courses  are  shown  in  cleverly  con¬ 
ducted  models.  Courses  in  Air  Force  administration  are 
Iso  featured  at  Warren  AFB. 

In  the  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base  display,  showing  a 
lodel  flight  line  and  hangar  shops,  a  C-54  is  taxiing  in 
rom  the  runway,  led  by  a  tiny  yellow  "follow  me”  jeep, 
although  this  section  of  the  display  is  only  a  sidelight  to 
ie  portrayal  of  Sheppard’s  graduate  airplane  and  engine 
lechanics  in  action,  together  with  other  personnel  who 
ontribute  to  the  maintenance  of  an  up-to-the-minute  air 
ase,  it  shows  how  faithfully  the  model  builders  went  about 
^producing  the  over-all  scene. 

At  Lackland,  the  complicated  jobs  of  readying  the  dis¬ 
lay  space,  remodeling  the  exhibit  building,  and  com- 
leting  installation  of  the  various  exhibits  were  carried 
ut  with  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  com- 
lander,  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  W.  Lawrence.  It  is  noteworthy 
nat  nothing  about  the  exhibit  is  to  remain  on  a  static 
asis.  Every  part  of  every  display  is  subject  to  constant 
hange  and  improvement. 
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She  helps  ornament  the  tree!  PFC  Evelyn  Pittmon  enjoys  trim-*  ^ 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  SERVICE 
CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS 


CHECK  AND  DOUBLE-CHECK 
USAF  Navigation  Cadets 
Are  "Men  of  Precision" 


By  S/Sgt.  John  F.  Cronin 

PREPAREDNESS  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  a  24-hour- 
a-day  job.  Training  programs  —  moulding  American 
soldiers  and  airmen  into  first-class  defenders  of  this 
country  —  have  been  rewritten,  stepped  up,  and  intensified 
so  that  servicemen  and  women  will  be  better  prepared 
to  bring  the  Christmas  theme  —  "Peace  on  earth  among 
men  of  good  will ”  —  into  a  twentieth  century  reality. 

And  yet,  the  planners  of  mobilization  and  defense 
training  are  revamping  their  schedules  so  that  as  many  as 
possible  can  have  a  merry  Christmas  wherever  they  may  be. 
Soldiers  and  airmen  won’t  leave  their  lookout  bastions  and 
runways  unguarded  when  they  gather  in  dayrooms  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  holiday  in  true  American  style,  or  when  they  attend 
chapel  services  on  Army  posts,  at  Air  Force  bases,  or  in  the 
field. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  where  American  troops  are 
spending  Christmas  this  year,  the  Yuletide  celebration  will 
be  run  in  two  shifts.  While  one  group  celebrates  the  fes¬ 
tive  holiday,  another  group  will  remain  on  duty  with  planes, 
tanks,  and  bazookas,  and  at  the  service  jobs  needed  to  keep 
the  tactical  elements  going.  Then,  they’ll  switch  over 
the  celebrating  group  going  to  work  and  the  other  group 
getting  in  on  the  holiday  relaxations. 

All  will  eat  an  extra  big  turkey  dinner,  complete,  in  many 
instances,  with  candies,  smokes,  and  (in  the  Tropics)  ice 
cream.  The  mail  service  will  help  to  stamp  the  holiday  full 
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GOING  WEST  WITH  WEST 
A  Soldier  Processes 
For  Service  in  Japan 

PRIVATE  TO  GENERAL 

The  Story  of 
Charles  A.  Willoughby 

SUPERSONIC  SABRE 
Sweptback  Wings  Add 
Extra  Speed  to  F-86 

GUARDING  THE  CANAL 
Army  Ever-Watchful 
Over  Panama  Zone 

THIS  MONTH'S  COVER 


By  Howard  Chandler  Christy 


“Give  Us  the  Faith 
and  Courage  of  Our 
Forefathers"  was 
painted  by  one  of 
America’s  most  noted 
contemporary  artists. 
This  portrayal  of  feel- 
ing  completely 
catches  the  American 
spirit.  It  pictures 
Uncle  Sam  praying 
for  the  courage  and 
faith  so  needed  to 
carry  this  country 
through  these  critical 
times  successfully. 


The  spirit  of  St.  Nick  is  kept  olive  in  Wetzlar,  Germany,  by 
servicemen  here  shown  distributing  gifts  to  orphanage  children. 


In  the  Far  East  Command's  Christmas  parade  last  year,  this  Japanese 
choir  won  first  prize  with  its  70-foot  float  picturization  of  the  Nativity. 


of  memory  as  gifts  from  home  and  friends  are  delivered  in 
time  for  the  Christmas  festivals. 

Nor  will  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  forget  that  Christ¬ 
mas  includes  the  spirit  of  charity.  They  will  remember 
His  divine  words,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re¬ 
ceive.”  Everywhere  American  servicemen  and  women  are 
stationed  they  will  play  hosts  to  little  children  and  give 
them  parties  and  gifts.  And,  of  course,  no  party  will  be 
complete  without  the  dramatic  appearance  of  jovial  old 
Saint  Nick  in  person.  Usually  a  well-upholstered  soldier 
or  airman  performs  the  magical  illusion  to  the  heart-pound¬ 
ing  delight  of  the  youngsters.  For  it  is  written  in  the  Bible 
for  all  to  see  .  .  .  " Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  \ 
.  .  .  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven 

During  World  War  II  and  the  years  that  followed,  the! 
Military  Air  Transport  Service,  a  globe-circling  unit  made! 
up  of  Navy  and  Air  Force  men  and  women,  flew  evergreen! 
trees  and  turkeys  to  military  bases  in  remote  areas.  Thisf 
modern  version  of  Santa  Claus’s  sleigh  and  reindeer  in¬ 
sured  a  happy  day  for  our  servicemen  and  women  off  thej 
beaten  path  of  regular  transportation. 

This  year’s  greeting  of  "Merry  Christmas’’  is  spoken! 
with  a  prayer  of  hope  and  faith.  The  mobilization  and  pre¬ 
paredness  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  aimed  at  keeping  true! 
the  promise  that  there  will 
of  good  will.” 


Children  from  an  orphanage  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  en¬ 
joying  a  party  given  them  by  soldiers  from  the  Canal  Zone. 
Numerous  gifts  made  it  a  red-letter  day  for  the  youngsters. 


[zed  Japanese  belle,  poses  with 
jin  a  row  at  the  annual  children's 
(emen  of  the  Far  East  Command. 


That  Santa  Claus  is  an  unpredictable  fellow  —  you  never  can 
tell  where  he  will  show  up!  Here  he  is  in  Marbo,  Guam!  Due 
to  the  heat,  airmen  had  to  substitute  a  carabao  for  a  reindeer. 
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St.  Nick  rides  a  roBoW-'Woncher  at  Fort  Sill,  Okie.  First  four 
pack  mules  represent  units  of  2d  Field  Artillery  Battolion. 


(Continued) 


A  somewhat  stage-shy  youngster  pre¬ 
pares  to  accept  a  present  from  Santa 
at  Olmsted  (Pa.)  AFB  Christmas  party. 


/  Jmyssiz - 

The  Christmas  spirit  is  everywhere  —  even  in  the  warmest  climates.  Here, 
CpI.  Phillip  Thinesen,  member  of  a  headquarters  battery  of  an  antiaircraft 
group  at  Fort  Clayton,  Canal  Zone,  helps  decorate  dining  hall  with  a  poper  bell. 


A  mountain  of  presents  ready  for  delivery  to  the  Asilo 
de  Nuestro  Senora  Orphanage  on  Christmas  Eve  are 
shown  by  five  Wacs  from  a  service  unit  at  Fort  Clayton. 


Santa  in  Trieste!  How  that  fellow  gets  around!  An  infantryman 
poses  with  his  "reindeer  jeep"  which  sped  him  to  many  parties 
given  for  children  by  the  Trieste  U.  S.  Troops  Command. 


The  story  of  the  birth  of  Christ  wos  enacted  by  a  Jap¬ 
anese  cast  last  year  at  a  gigantic  Christmas  party  and 
pageant  sponsored  jointly  by  the  FEC  and  town's  citizens. 


At  Christmas,  amateur  decorators  come  into  their  own  and 
give  full  scope  to  their  talents.  This  appealing  little  reindeer 
number  was  put  together  by  four  medics  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 


Sxtend  Sincere  Season’s  Greetings 
With  Their  Hope  for 
' Teace  On  Sarth,  Good  Will  to  Men 


GENERAL  J.  LAWTON  COLLINS 
•  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S.  Army  * 


GENERAL  HOYT  S.  VANDENBERG 
Chief  of  Stoff,  U.  S.  Air  Force  • 


By  M/Sgt.  Frank  W.  Penniman 


FORTY-SEVEN  years  ago  this  month,  a  fisherman  on 
the  beach  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C.,  looked  aloft  at 
Orville  Wright’s  airplane  and  said,  "All  she  needs 
is  a  coat  of  feathers.”  Still  featherless,  but  trimmed  with 
sleek  lines,  today’s  airplanes  are  a  winged  salute  to  men 
of  vision  and  faith.  Yet,  these  airplanes  of  the  USAF  are 
no  greater  than  the  men  who  build  them  and  the  men  who 
fly  them. 

Kingpin  on  the  aircrew  today  is  the  navigator.  His  is 
the  guiding  hand  that  helps  the  pilot  fly  a  successful  mis¬ 
sion,  whether  it  be  a  bombing  flight,  a  transport-cargo  hop, 
or  a  rescue  trip.  All  the  way  to  and  from  target  or  desti¬ 
nation  the  navigator  is  constantly  checking  and  double¬ 
checking  his  aerial  position,  his  timing,  and  the  predicted 
conditions  which  lie  in  his  path  of  flight. 

What  do  you  need  to  be  a  navigator  in  the  USAF? 
Just  four  attributes:  skill,  intelligence,  a  physi¬ 
cal  capacity  for  flying,  and  initiative.  Once 
you’ve  been  appointed  an  Aviation  Cadet, 
the  United  States  Air  Force  will  give  you  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  all  the  skill  it  takes  to 
make  the  grade.  There  are  only  five 


steps  to  becoming  an  Aviation  Cadet.  First,  you  have  to  be 
an  unmarried  male  citizen  between  the  ages  of  20  and  2 GVl- 
You  must  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  study  in  an 
accredited  college  or  university. 

Then  you  have  to  pass  the  qualifying  and  physical  exams 
for  Aviation  Cadets.  Only  men  with  high  moral  and  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications  are  considered.  You'll  be  interviewed 
by  an  Aviation  Cadet  Examining  Board,  and  if  approved, 
you’ll  be  off  to  Ellington  Air  Force  Base,  near  Houston,  Tex., 
for  training.  New  classes  start  each  month,  so  there’s  little 
delay  in  getting  under  way. 

What’ll  you  do  at  Ellington?  Basically,  you’ll  learn  to 
be  a  top-flight  navigator.  In  less  than  a  year,  you’ll  pin  on 
silver  navigator’s  wings  and  gold  second  lieutenant’s  bars. 
However,  between  entrance  and  graduation,  there’s  a  lot  x 
of  studying  to  be  done,  a  volume  of  navigation  problems 
to  be  mastered,  and  supplementary  training  to  bring  you 
up  to  officership  in  the  USAF. 

Briefly,  the  navigator’s  mission  is  to  guide  his  plane 
from  departure  point  to  destination  by  the  most  expedient 
route  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  airplane’s  objective. 
Years  ago,  the  pilot  served  as  his  own  navigator  when 
flights  were  made  in  the  daytime,  at  seemingly  low  alti¬ 
tudes,  and  along  specific  landmarks.  It  was  as  easy  then 


Algebra  may  help,  but  navigators  use  mechanical  computers  in  solving 
rate,  time,  and  distance  problems.  Large  model  facilitates  instruction. 
(Left)  Wind  effect  on  plane's  heading  is  explained  by  a  training  aid. 


This  navigotor  knows  that 


a  sextant  is  an  instrument 
with  which  to  measure  the  altitude  of  a  celestial  body," 
as  he  "shoots"  the  sun  from  an  astrodome  in  a  T-29. 
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Six  future  navigators  watch  intently  as  their  instructor  makes 
a  fine  adjustment  on  a  radar  scope.  Training  aids  identical 
to  the  actual  instruments  are  used  in  the  ground  school. 


Today,  he's  navigating  a  twin-engine  trainer.  Tomorrow, 
he  may  be  the  guiding  hand  aboard  a  bomber,  a  trans¬ 
port,  or  a  rescue  plane.  His  is  a  mighty  important  job. 


This  captain-instructor  is  showing  his  navigation  students  the 
operation  of  a  sextant.  Columbus  used  a  different  type  of  sex¬ 
tant,  but  the  fundamental  principles  have  remained  the  same. 


Seated  at  one  of  the  navigation  tables  in  a  USAF  T-29 
an  Aviation  Cadet  checks  over  his  maps  and  instru¬ 
ment  panel  prior  to  take-off  from  Ellington  AFB 


DouWe-Gieck  (Continued) 


as  driving  a  car  over  U.  S.  route  84  now,  if  bad  weather  or 
engine  trouble  didn’t  set  in. 

But  now,  things  are  different.  Bombers,  multi-engined 
transports,  and  other  USAF  aircraft  take  advantage  of  high- 
altitude  speeds.  Hence,  landmarks  are  often  out  of  sight. 
Then,  too,  much  flying  today  is  done  over  great  expanses  of 
water  or  ice,  or  over  uncharted  land.  Intricate  but  not  too 
complex  is  the  radio-radar  navigation  system  which  the  pilot 
of  yesteryear  didn’t  have  as  an  aid.  Higher  altitudes,  longer 
flights,  bigger  planes,  and  a  variety  of  aerial  missions  have 
elevated  the  navigator’s  job  to  one  of  importance.  On 
every  flight,  he’s  a  "man  of  precision.” 

A  carpenter  likes  to  work  with  good  tools,  so  does  a 
machinist.  So  does  a  navigator,  and  the  USAF  equips  him 
with  the  finest  navigation  tools  known  to  aerial  science. 
Drift  meters,  computers,  star  tables,  magnetic  and  radio 
compasses,  charts  and  maps,  and  plotters  are  among  his  train¬ 
ing  aids.  What’s  more,  he  learns  how  to  use  them  properly. 

Aerial  training  is  done  in  the  new  USAF  T-29,  sometimes 
called  the  "Flying  Classroom.”  Tailor-made  to  specifications 
recommended  by  navigational  instructors,  this  20-ton,  twin- 
engine  Convair  navigation  trainer  is  the  plane  in  which 
Aviation  Cadets  put  their  classroom  theory  into  practical 
flight.  Accommodations  are  provided  for  a  pilot,  co-pilot, 
crew  chief,  10  navigation  students,  4  radar  students,  and  a 
radio  operator.  It’s  a  twentieth  century  answer  to  group 
training  high  in  the  skies. 

Taking  a  quick  inside-look  aboard  a  T-29,  one  sees  14 
navigation  tables,  each  with  a  comfortable  swivel  chair. 


There  are  14  panels  of  navigation  and  oxygen  instruments. 
Fourteen  direct-reading  thermometers,  5  drift  meters,  and 
1 5  gooseneck  table  lights  are  available  for  the  students  and 
their  instructors.  Complete  in  all  details  as  far  as  the  needs 
of  student-navigators  are  concerned,  the  classroom  com¬ 
partment  even  has  two  airborne  pencil  sharpeners! 

At  six  staggered  positions  in  the  cabin  are  instrument 
boxes  which  include  swivel  mountings  for  Loran  (long 
range  navigation),  radio  altimeter,  and  radio  compass  con¬ 
trols  which  can  be  operated  by  two  students  at  the  same 
time.  When  Cadets  want  to  "take  a  shot”  at  the  sun  or 
the  stars,  they  find  that  there  are  four  astrodomes  with 
adjustable  platforms  ready  for  instant  use.  These  domes 
even  have  curtains  to  bar  light  reflections. 

Since  "navigators”  are  to  be  Air  Force  officers  follow¬ 
ing  graduation,  they  augment  their  aerial  training  with 
military  subjects.  Law,  squadron  and  staff  duties,  and  teach¬ 
ing  techniques  are  among  them.  During  the  course,  the 
Cadets  take  part  in  military  training  such  as  ceremonies 
and  weekly  review  parades.  It  isn’t  all  work  at  Ellington. 
The  balanced  program  includes  time  off  for  sports,  socials, 
and  church  services.  Some  of  the  Cadets  like  to  go  deep- 
sea  fishing  in  the  Gulf  waters  near  Houston.  Others  "navi¬ 
gate”  around  a  golf  course  at  one  of  the  country’s  finest 
clubs. 

It’s  a  great  life!  But  only  the  young,  in  spirit  and  years, 
are  the  men  needed  for  this  exacting  job.  Men  of  precision, 
quarterbacks  in  the  sky,  the  navigators  are  kingpins  to¬ 
day  on  the  aircrew  team.  This  is  a  statement  you  can 
"check  and  double-check.” 
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Navigators  have  been  changing  the  size  and  shape  of  the  as  second  lieutenants,  these  Cadet-navigators,  shown  going 

world  ever  since  the  Phoenicians  sailed  around  the  world  in  aboard  a  T-29  "Flying  Classroom,"  will  be  well  on  their  way 

600  B.  C.  After  winning  their  wings  and  being  commissioned  to  being  kingpins  on  bombers,  transports,  or  rescue  planes. 


If  there  were  no  winds  oloft,  they  wouldn't  need  a  drift 
meter.  But,  since  wind  affects  the  flight  course  and  speed 
of  a  plane,  navigators  learn  how  to  use  it  accurately. 


It's  "check  and  double-check"  all  the  way.  Here, 
an  instructor  proves  a  point  of  time  and  distance 
with  problem  on  aerial  dead  reckoning  computer. 


Should  the  pilot  look  aft  during  a  navigation  train' 
ing  mission,  this  is  what  he'd  see:  students  and  in¬ 
structors  working  navigation  problems  in  flight. 
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Getting  a  roilside  view  of  the  Pacific  en  route 
to  Japan  is  Pvt.  Jerry  West.  He's  traveling 
West  to  join  the  Far  East  Command  in  Tokyo. 


The  first  st<i 
racks  at  C" 
to  the  proc 


Jerry  is  climb- 
w  FEC  arrivals 
wntown  Tokyo. 


Next  stop  —  ossl 
ing  aboard  a  trg 
to  the  main  pro<3 


/est  with  west 


By  Sgt.  James  T.  Reynolds 

PVT.  Jerry  B.  West  has  gone  West  —  to  Tokyo. 
There  is  nothing  unusual  about  his  trip.  Ir’s  been 
done  thousands  of  times  before  by  Army  men,  and 
may  be  done  as  many  times  in  the  future.  But  young 
Wests  trip  to  Japan  was  different  in  that  he  was  followed 
by  a  photographer,  and  his  activities  were  recorded  on 
film  and  on  paper. 

Jerry  isn’t  a  celebrity,  except  to  the  folks  back  home 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  He  is  just  another  fine  young  American 
who  entered  the  Service  and  had  his  basic  training  before 
going  on  a  tour  of  foreign  duty.  But  his  trip  is  typical  of 
many  others,  and  to  answer  the  inevitable  questions  like, 
"What  happens  when  I  go  to  the  Far  East?”  and  "Do  I 
sit  around  and  wait?  it  was  decided  to  let  everyone  know 
just  what  routine  was  followed  to  assign  West  and  his 
fellow  servicemen  in  their  new  Army  jobs. 

After  receiving  orders  to  report  to  Headquarters  and 
Headquarters  Company,  Staff  Battalion  Headquarters  and 
Headquarters  Group,  Jerry  started  on  the  trip  across  the 
Pacific  aboard  the  U.S.N.S.  General  D.  E.  Aultman.  Sail¬ 
ing  was  uneventful.  The  food  was  good  and  quarters  were 
comfortable.  The  ship  provided  excellent  recreational  fa¬ 
cilities  for  its  passengers  and  the  trip  was  one  that  Jerry 
will  long  remember. 

Docking  in  Yokohama,  Jerry  went  to  Tokyo  along  with 
other  replacements  assigned  to  duty  with  General  Head¬ 
quarters,  known  militarily  as  GHQ.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  Casual  Center,  located  in  the  Finance  Building  in 
downtown  Tokyo,  processing  began  immediately. 

The  first  day  was  a  busy  one.  Private  West  was  inter¬ 
viewed  by  classification  and  assignment  specialists  who 
analyzed  his  background  and  skills  to  assign  him  to  the 
job  for  which  he  was  best  fitted.  He  was  to  be  a  clerk  in 
the  Comptroller’s  Office  of  GHQ. 

The  second  day  found  the  Arizona  soldier  polishing  up 
for  a  routine  inspection  in  his  new  quarters.  After  the  in- 


** 


It  Tokyo.  Jerry  leoves  his  bor- 
iemon,  Calif.,  and  starts  over 
•  it.  Note  his  military  bearing. 


It  s  payday  in  the  Army.  Here,  Private  West  receives 
cash  from  Lt.  William  Ware.  Checking  the  payroll 
ore  Copt.  Jobe  Kertocy  and  M/Sgt.  Arlie  Smith. 


In  Tokyo,  Jerry  (third  from  left,  front  row) 
and  others  hear  Col.  Alexander  R.  Sewall 
welcome  them  to  the  Far  East  Command. 


west  (Continued) 

spection  he  and  other  newly  assigned  men  were  wel¬ 
comed  to  the  Far  Eastern  Command  by  Col.  A.  R.  Sewall, 
Deputy  Commander  of  Troops.  Next  on  the  program  was 
a  talk  on  the  history  and  accomplishments  of  the  command 
given  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Davis.  This  was  followed  by  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  objectives  and  work  of  Headquarters  and 
Service  Group  by  1st  Lt.  Robert  A.  Steinhauer,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer.  WOJG  T.  L.  McNarney,  Ofhcer-in-Charge 
of  the  Casual  Center,  outlined  what  is  expected  of  GHQ 
men  in  conduct  and  behavior,  and  explained  local  customs 
and  conditions. 

The  same  day  an  orientation  lecture  was  presented  by 
Cpl.  David  Stanley,  Training  Noncommissioned  Officer 
for  the  Casual  Center.  He  explained  Troop  Information 
and  Education  facilities,  and  told  about  the  opportunities 
for  Army  personnel  to  improve  their  education  through 
off-duty  study. 

The  next  item  on  the  list  was  one  Jerry  had  been 
through  in  basic  training  and  prior  to  shipping  overseas. 
The  medical  officer  examined  each  man  for  physical  fit¬ 
ness.  Then  came  an  interview  with  the  chaplain  of  each 
man’s  faith  to  explain  the  importance  of  good  moral  con¬ 
duct  and  spiritual  welfare. 

The  third  day  began  with  an  inspection  in  quarters  — 
a  regular  part  of  a  soldier’s  day  which  is  not  as  difficult 
as  it  sounds.  A  good  soldier  is  proud  of  his  appearance  and 
the  condition  of  his  uniform  and  equipment.  Inspections 
check  on  his  neatness  and  ability  to  keep  things,  including 
himself,  in  an  orderly  way. 

After  mess  books  and  ration  cards  had  been  issued,  the 
soldiers  reported  to  their  new  assignments.  Jerry  went  to 
his  position  as  clerk  in  the  Comptroller’s  Office  with  con¬ 
fidence.  He  had  been  selected  on  his  aptitudes  and  abilities. 
He  had  acquired  a  background  of  FEC  history  and  objec¬ 
tives.  He  understood  the  work  of  his  particular  unit  and 
the  work  of  GHQ  as  a  whole.  It  is  definitely  established 
that  no  soldier  goes  into  a  new  job  unprepared.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  picking  a  man  for  the  job  and  indoctrinating  him 
to  it  is  a  foolproof  one.  This  way  the  Army  is  satisfied 
with  the  man,  and  he  in  turn  is  satisfied  with  his  military 
assignment. 

Pvt.  Jerry  West  is  settled  in  his  Far  East  job.  "Operation 
Pipeline,”  as  the  Casual  Center  is  called,  picks  its  men 
carefully.  Jerry  is  one  of  the  many  specialists  who  have 
gone  West  on  an  important  mission.  He  knows  why  he’s 
there! 


This  is  a  scene  which  will  bring  back  memories  to  many  who 
have  gone  overseas  in  the  past.  Sgt.  James  E.  Dungey  stencils 
Jerry  West's  duffel  bag  for  shipment  on  the  Navy  transport. 


Jerry  accepts  a  New  Testament  from  Chaplain  (Maj.)  Urban 
J.  Wurm,  at  the  end  of  an  interview  in  the  chaplain's  office. 


First  day  on  the  job.  With  the  preliminary  interviews  over, 
and  a  permanent  assignment,  Jerry's  part  of  the  FEC  team, 


Th  is  informal  get-together  proves  that  congenial  companions 
are  as  important  to  a  soldier  as  are  good  food  and  quarters. 
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PRIVATE 


AMERICA  is  truly  a  land  of  opportunity!  Ability, 

ZA  courage,  initiative,  and  determination  have  long 
JL  .V.been  associated  with  her  sons,  native  or  adopted, 
who  have  reached  the  top  in  their  chosen  fields.  Charles 
Andre  Willoughby  is  an  example,  for  this  foreign-born 
son  of  a  German  baron  rose  from  a  private  in  the  United 
States  Army  to  the  grade  of  major  general.  He  served  as 
a  private,  corporal,  and  sergeant  in  the  5th  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment  from  1910  to  1913.  Today,  he  is  the  intelligence 
chief  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Forces  in  the  Far  East. 

Veteran  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor,  this  soldier  has  been 
in  uniform  for  close  to  40  years  and  holds  the  distinction 
today  of  being  one  of  the  few  Army  generals  to  have 
been  a  Military  Aviator  during  World  War  I.  Most  other 
generals  in  this  category  today  are  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

General  Vhlloughby  attended  various  European  col¬ 
leges  before  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1910  to  join 
his  mother’s  people  in  Maryland.  Bent  on  a  military  ca¬ 
reer,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  1910  and  completed  a 
3-year  hitch.  Then,  he  decided  to  finish  his  college  train¬ 
ing  by  entering  the  senior  class  of  Pennsylvania  College 
where  he  was  graduated  ( A.B.  Degree)  in  1914.  Later, 
he  took  postgraduate  work  for  a  master’s  degree  at  the 
University  of  Kansas. 

In  1914,  ex-soldier  Willoughby  was  commissioned  as 
a  major  in  the  Officers’  Volunteer  Corps,  the  forerunner 
of  the  present  Officers  Reserve  Corps.  While  waiting  for 
this  appointment,  he  was  a  language  teacher,  first  in  Howe, 
Ind.,  and  later  in  Racine,  Wis. 

His  first  assignment  as  an  officer  was  to  the  35th  In¬ 
fantry  Regiment  which  was  on  border  patrol  at  Nogales, 
Ariz.,  in  1916.  Then,  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  he 
was  transferred  to  the  16th  Infantry  Regiment  in  Texas 
which  left  for  France  in  June  1917.  VTile  in  France, 
Captain  Willoughby  joined  the  Air  Corps,  was  trained 
by  the  French,  and  was  breveted  as  a  Military  Aviator. 
.He  flew  the  fragile,  double-wing  Nieuports  and  Spads, 
forerunners  of  the  present-day  fighter  planes. 

General  Willoughby  knew  airplanes  and  air  power.  In 
fact,  while  in  France  he  was  executive  officer  to  Maj.  Carl 
Spaatz  who  was  then  commandant  of  the  largest  U.  S.  avia¬ 
tion  training  center  in  World  War  I.  When  General  Wil¬ 
loughby  returned  to  the  States  in  1918,  he  was  transferred 


GENERAL 


to  the  Aviation  Section  of  the  War  Department  where  he 
helped  to  pioneer  the  first  Aerial  Mail  Service  under  the 
Postmaster  General. 

On  leaving  the  Air  Service,  the  general  ( then  a  captain ) 
took  command  of  the  machine-gun  units  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  in  the  initial  organization  of  the  now  famous  Infantry 
School.  For  the  next  21  years,  he  served  at  military  posts, 
ranging  from  stations  in  New  Mexico  (this  one  was  raided 
by  Pancho  Villa),  Puerto  Rico,  Wyoming,  Kansas,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  the  Philippines.  He  had  a  4-year  tour 
as  Military  Attache  with  American  Embassies  or  Legations 
in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador  from  1923  to  1927. 
By  speaking  Spanish  "like  a  native,’’  he  helped  to  cement 
early  Latin-American  relations. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Manila  in  1940,  he  became 
assistant  chief  of  staff  in  charge  of  supply  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Department.  On  this  job,  General  Willoughby  de¬ 
veloped  and  expanded  the  defense  and  supply  installations 
on  Bataan  and  Corregidor  that  enabled  MacArthur’s  forces 
later  to  make  the  protracted  defense  that  is  now  epic, 
military  history. 

As  MacArthur’s  chief  intelligence  officer,  he  served 
through  the  Luzon-Corregidor-Bataan  battles  and  was  one 
of  the  key  staff  officers  to  accompany  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  in  his  dramatic  break-through  to  Australia.  General 
Willoughby  returned  with  MacArthur  along  the  island-to- 
island  route  that  ended  with  the  Occupation  of  Japan. 

In  the  Korean  conflict,  as  chief  intelligence  officer,  Gen¬ 
eral  Willoughby  approached  his  work  with  rolled-up  sleeves. 
Here  is  a  general  who  knows  the  soldier’s  life  because  he 
has  been  one;  here  is  an  Army  man  who  knows  the  value 
of  air  power  because  he  has  been  a  military  pilot;  here  is 
an  American  who  had  tasted  defeat  momentarily,  but  who, 
like  millions  of  others,  had  never  lost  the  faith  and  courage 
that  serve  as  a  prelude  to  Victory. 

His  chosen  Government  has  bestowed  upon  him  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross;  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  twice;  the  Silver  Star,  twice;  and  numerous  Service 
ribbons.  The  men  who  serve  with  General  Willoughby 
call  him  a  "soldier’s  general.”  They  point  with  pride  that 
he  started  as  a  private  and  soared  to  the  star-crest  heights 
of  a  general.  With  him  to  emulate,  many  of  them  are  also 
working  their  way  up  the  ladder  of  military  achievement. 
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By  SFC  Walter 

T’S  big  and  it’s  rugged  and  it  packs  a  knockout  punch! 
And  it’s  as  fast  as  greased  lightning.  That’s  the  F-86, 
aptly  called  the  Sabre.  It’s  one  of  the  swiftest  and  most 
dependable  jet  planes  in  the  arsenal  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

Its  superb  qualities  as  a  deadly  interceptor  plane  provide 
this  country  with  a  real  cutting  edge  capable  of  breaking 
up  an  enemy  bombing  attack. 

The  outstanding  feature  about  this  plane  is  its  ability 
to  come  in  on  a  target  fast,  slow  down  while  it  fires  its 
guns,  and  then  get  away  in  a  hurry.  And  the  phrase 
"in  a  hurry”  is  an  understatement.  While  its  top  speed 
and  altitude  range  are  classified  information,  the  Sabre 
easily  attains  speeds  in  excess  of  650  miles  per  hour. 

The  Sabre  is  heavy  as  fighting  planes  go,  weighing  nearly 
14,000  pounds,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  power  to  maintain 
altitude  when  it  slows  down.  A  jet  engine  is  most  efficient 
at  high  altitudes  and  high  speeds,  and  when  the  F-86 
slows  down  for  a  landing  or  just  after  take-off,  it  needs 
plenty  of  power  to  stay  in  the  air  and  battle  the  drag  of 
the  landing  gear  and  flaps.  The  F-86  has  that  power  — 
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aviation  engineers  really  went  to  town  on  this  air  hawk. 
The  Sabre  can  do  more  tricks  in  the  air  than  a  team  of 
trapeze  artists.  Its  symmetrical  wings  enable  it  to  fly  as 
well  upside  down  as  it  does  right-side  up.  In  rough  air, 
the  wings  flex  just  a  little  and  you  don’t  get  bounced 
around  as  much  as  you  do  in  some  planes.  If  you  don’t 
believe  this  is  a  help,  ask  any  pilot  who  has  flown  one 
of  the  earlier  models! 

The  speed  potential  of  the  F-86  is  due  to  many  fac¬ 
tors.  Probably  the  most  important  is  the  35-degree  sweep- 
back  of  the  wings.  The  sweptback  wing  theory  is  not  new 
to  aviation  engineers,  but  the  F-86  is  the  first  American 
fighter  plane  to  use  that  design  to  delay  the  formation  of 
compression  shock  waves. 

It  is  difficult  to  visualize  speeds  of  650  miles  per  hour 
and  more,  but  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  fast  the  Sabre 
is  it  might  be  interesting  to  know  that  it  inadvertently 
helped  create  the  legend  of  the  "flying  saucers.”  One  wit¬ 
ness  said  the  object  appeared  to  emit  a  brilliant  green 
light.  Another  said  it  was  a  tear-drop  shaped  object  from 


Flight  instructor  Copt.  M.  B.  Pitt  (center)  briefs  "jet  jock¬ 
eys"  Lts.  R.  H.  Laien  (left)  and  R.  A.  Crawford  just  be¬ 
fore  assembling  in  the  sky  for  a  practice  "scramble." 


Capt.  Dale  G.  Hudson,  of  Malvern,  Ark.,  checks  aircraft  main¬ 
tenance  books  of  S/Sgt.  Joe  E.  Stevenson,  of  Minonk,  III.,  prior 
to  taking  his  supersonic  jet  aloft  to  intercept  an  "enemy"  bomber. 


ust  before  the  take-off!  Functioning  with  the  split-second 


o  radar  warning  that  "hostile"  aircraft  are  approaching.  Within 
a  few  minutes  after  having  received  the  alarm,  the  speedy  North 
American  Sabres  will  be  streaking  through  the  Virginia  skies. 


ision  of  a  well-coached  football  team,  pilots  and  cr 
f  the  4th  hurry  to  get  their  planes  in  the  air  after 
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which  light  rays  emanated.  A  commercial  pilot  watching 
through  field  glasses  agreed  that  it  was  a  plane  leaving 
contrails  of  vapor,  but  that  its  trail  looked  like  a  comet  s, 
especially  when  the  sun  reflected  on  it.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  was  an  F-86  on  a  routine  training  flight. 

What  about  the  pilots  —  the  young  men  who  zoom 
through  the  skies  at  the  controls  of  these  sensational  jet 
fighters  —  what  do  they  think  of  the  Sabre ?  Almost  to 
a  man  they  agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  planes  in 
the  world  to  fly.  They  are  especially  enthusiastic  about  the 
ejector  seat  feature  of  the  F-86,  which  provides  them  with 
a  wider  margin  of  safety  in  case  they  have  to  leave  the  plane 
in  a  hurry. 

It  works  like  this:  When  the  pilot  climbs  into  the  cock¬ 
pit  he  pulls  the  pins  out  of  the  seat.  Then,  should  he  have 
to  bail  out  in  a  hurry,  he  pulls  the  escape  handle.  A  charge 
of  gunpowder  blows  off  the  canopy  and  —  a  tenth  of  a 
second  later  —  a  second  charge  fires  the  seat.  Thrown  some 
46  feet  in  the  air  and  clear  of  the  plane,  the  pilot  unhooks 
himself  from  the  seat  and  opens  his  chute. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  a  Fighter  Interceptor  Group  that 
uses  the  F-86  —  the  4th  —  stationed  at  Langley  Air  Force 
Base,  Ffampton,  Va.  You’ll  find  that  the  4th  has  that  warm¬ 
ing  sense  of  camaraderie  which  is  the  hallmark  of  all  Air 
Force  teams. 

The  group  has  stacked  up  one  of  the  best  flying  records 
of  any  jet-equipped  unit  in  the  Air  Force.  The  pilots  and 
the  ground  crews  performed  Herculean  efforts  in  making 
this  record  possible. 

<re  pilots  made  some  amazing  records  on  the  gunnery 
in  night  and  instrument  flying.  But  they  are 


lv  proud  of  the  improvements  they  have  develope 
combat  tactics.  Within  a  very  few  minutes  after 

on  its  radarscopes,  the  F-86’s  are  assembling  aloft  and 
hurtling  through  the  skies  to  intercept  the  "invader.”  In 
order  to  get  away  with  such  speed,  preflight  briefing  has 
been  eliminated  and  pilots  receive  their  flight  instructions 
while  winging  their  way  to  the  target. 

Pilots  of  the  4th,  without  exception,  are  loud  in  their 
praise  of  the  men  on  the  ground  who  keep  such  a  high 
percentage  of  their  ships  in  commission.  For  they  know 
that  today,  more  than  ever  before,  they  are  dependent  upon 
capable  specialists  on  the  ground.  New  power  plants,  ra¬ 
dar  units,  and  radically  new  instruments  have  made  the 
job  of  maintenance  crews  infinitely  more  demanding. 

Every  man  in  the  4th  is  tops  in  his  field,  and  of  course 
new  pilots  and  maintenance  men  can’t  expect  to  join  such 
a  high-powered  outfit  until  they  gain  the  necessary  experi¬ 
ence.  But  the  selected  groups  of  young  Americans  chosen 
for  Aviation  Cadets  and  other  responsible  jobs,  both  in 
the  air  and  on  the  ground,  will  all  have  an  opportunity  to 
become  members  of  a  group  like  the  4th  some  day. 

All  men  in  the  4th,  from  the  squadron  clerk  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer,  fully  expect  that  the  flight  records  com¬ 
piled  by  the  group  will  prove  that  their  outfit  is  one  of  the 
best  trained  and  most  efficient  teams  in  the  Air  Force. 

That  spirit,  along  with  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  the  most  technically  advanced  aircraft  industry  in  the 
world,  makes  the  men  and  women  of  the  Air  Force  con¬ 
fident  that  they  can  defend  this  country  against  hostile  air 
attack  and  help  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  against 
aggression. 


An  instructor  (right)  explain¬ 
ing  the  Sabre's  .50-caliber  • 


machine  gun  "Sunday  punch 
to  two  Air  Force  Reservists. 
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It  takes  mighty  deft  fingers  to  keep  the  power  plant  of  a  super¬ 
sonic  jet  plane  in  tip-top  shape.  The  maintenance  crews  of  the 
4th  are  among  the  best  in  the  Air  Force.  They  keep  'em  flying. 


Two  heads  are  better  than  one!  Maintenance  men  of  the  336th 
Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron  get  together  and  figure  out  the  answer 
to  a  prop  tank  electrical  connection  problem  under  an  F-86's  wing. 


To  keep  the  complex  jet  Sabres  operational  a  high  per* 
centage  of  the  time  is  the  mission  of  men  like  CpI.  William 
D.  Terry,  shown  checking  a  new  wing  tonk  for  loose  bolts. 
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Canal  Zone  tankers  line  up  for  a  pre-maneuver  inspec¬ 
tion  at  Fort  Clayton,  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus. 
The  steel  horses  pack  powerful  punch  for  defense  team. 


A  Navy  Chief,  flanked  by  a  Wac  (left)  and  a  Wave, 
explains  the  workings  of  a  ship's  telegraph.  All  branches 
of  the  Service  ore  on  the  team  guarding  the  "Big  Ditch." 


IT  HAS  been  argued  that  but  for  the  Panama  Canal  the 
strength  of  our  Navy  would  have  to  be  doubled.  If 
you  think  of  it  from  that  angle  alone,  you  can  see 
what  a  big,  important  job  the  Army  has  protecting  the 
'Big  Ditch”  from  any  possible  attack. 

There’s  rugged  duty  to  be  done  in  guarding  the  Canal 
Zone.  Antiaircraft  gun  crews  are  ever  watchful,  always 
alert  for  emergencies.  They  train  by  firing  their  sky- 
pointed  guns  in  practice  sessions  where  time  is  a  factor. 
Targets  don’t  stand  much  of  a  chance  against  these  tropical 
gunners. 

Field  Force  soldiers  take  advantage  of  their  geograph¬ 
ical  location  by  having  maneuvers  in  the  dense  jungle 
perimeters  of  the  Canal  area.  They  know  how  to  fight 
against  a  simulated  enemy  as  well  as  the  jungle  itself. 
Taught  to  live  on  emergency  rations  some  of  the  time 
during  field  problems,  infantry  and  artillery  men  in  the 
Zone  are  improving  their  state  of  readiness  every  day. 
Even  tank  crews  get  tropical  training  in  this  area.  Yes,  it’s 
rugged  duty,  but  American  troops  in  the  Zone  are  among 
the  best  trained  soldiers  in  the  Army.  Theirs  may  be  a 
waiting  assignment,  but  they  aren’t  going  stale — they’re 
keeping  ready! 

Army-wise,  especially  among  "old  timers,”  a  hitch  in 
Panama  was  generally  considered  to  be  a  pretty  good  deal 
because  while  there  was  work  to  be  done  in  manning  big 
guns  and  going  on  tactical  maneuvers,  a  man  could  also 
enjoy  a  good  life  in  a  land  where  the  temperature  ranged 
between  70  and  90  degrees  all  year  round. 

When  training  and  duty  are  completed,  soldiers  and 
Wacs  take  advantage  of  sports,  educational  programs,  and 
religious  activity.  There’s  even  a  chaplain  who  visits  field 
positions  weekly  with  a  portable  organ  so  that  men  may 
have  a  gun-side  church  service  should  they  have  to  be  on 
alert  status  during  Sunday.  Hundreds  of  soldiers  in  the 
Zone  are  adding  to  their  academic  training  by  off-duty 
study  through  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  and  other  ex¬ 
tension-type  programs. 

A  component  of  the  Caribbean  Command,  which  is  top 
echelon  in  the  U.  S.  defense  program  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  the  islands  north  of  South  America,  the  United  States 
Army  Caribbean  is  commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  Ray  E.  Porter. 
Field  Force  units  and  engineer  groups  comprise  the  Com¬ 
mand’s  strength  in  the  field.  These  branches  are  backed 
up  by  well-trained  Service  units  made  up  of  administrative 
and  technical  specialists.  It’s  teamwork  all  the  way. 

With  its  insigne  depicting  a  galleon  with  a  cross  on  its 
sail,  representative  of  the  ships  which  protected  Caribbean 
waters  in  the  Spanish  regime,  the  United  States  Army 
in  the  Caribbean  is  a  strong  link  in  the  military  chain  of 
defense  for  the  Canal  Zone.  Guarding  the  Canal  is  a  great 
responsibility.  Our  soldiers  there  are  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  their  mission. 
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Bolboa  High  School  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  "Pass  in  Review" 
of  the  start  of  a  formal  ceremony.  Many  of  these  youths  are  sons  of  Armed  Forces 
personnel  stationed  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Tropical  palms  shade  background  streets. 


CpI.  Oscar  Buchanan  of  Greens  Creek, 
N.  C.:  "Make  sure  you  empty  your 
wash  basin  before  putting  helmet  on?" 


This  man  isn't  really  wounded.  He's  just 
pretending  so  medical  squads  can  prac¬ 
tice  the  evacuation  of  injured  personnel. 


Lt.  Gen.  William  H.  H.  Morris,  Jr. 
(left).  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Car¬ 
ibbean  Command,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Ray 
E.  Porter  (in  background).  Command¬ 
ing  General,  U.  S.  Army  Caribbean, 
inspect  sites  with  Sgt.  Kenneth  Ager. 


The  Canal  Zone  will  ring  with  the  echo  of  this  90-mm.  gun  os 
the  commander  (with  telephone)  directs  operations  in  a  mock 
aerial  attack.  His  crew  is  always  well  trained  and  efficient. 


Rough  and  ready  is  this  machine  gun  squad  as  it  goes 
through  field  training  problems.  The  water  line  is  not  at¬ 
tached  to  the  cooling  jacket  because  blanks  are  fired. 
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By  S/Sgt.  Albert  T.  White,  Jr. 

A  SOLDIER  is  not  a  softie  and  you'll  never  see  a  tanker 
who  is  a  sissy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Webster  says 
they  are  "skilled,  experienced,  valorous  warriors.” 
They’re  tough,  but  they  are  not  "tough  guys”;  they’re  rough 
in  battle  and  determined  in  any  Service  job,  but  they  are  not 
without  a  certain  gentleness  nor  an  acute  awareness  of  their 
duties  as  citizens. 

Soldiering  is  one  of  the  oldest  professions  in  the  world. 
Certainly,  it  is  an  honorable  one.  And,  just  as  a  man  must 
study  and  practice  long  years  to  become  a  good  technician, 
so  must  a  man  be  moulded  for  a  career  in  the  Army.  And 
in  that,  the  Army  has  a  big  job. 

Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  Chief  of  the  Army  Field  Forces, 
says  that  the  job  entails  three  major  steps.  First' it  is  the 
Army’s  task  "to  train  our  sons  for  battle  and  develop  them 
into  determined  fighting  men.  The  Army  can  give  them 
confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  weapons,  knowledge 
of  their  jobs,  and  endurance  and  stamina.” 

The  full  significance  of  the  General’s  remarks  makes  it 
apparent  that  to  achieve  these  aims  takes  virtually  all  of 
the  training  time  of  a  young  man  about  to  embark  on  a 
soldier’s  career.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  General  Clark  points 
out  that  the  Army  has  no  time  available  in  which  to  mould 
in  a  man  all  the  traits  of  character  he  will  need  on  a  battle¬ 
field. 

"This  we  ourselves  must  do  as  private  citizens,  in  our 
homes  and  in  our  schools,”  says  General  Clark.  "We  must 
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General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur: 
winner  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor,  a  great  sol¬ 
dier,  a  great  leader, 
serving  his  country 
brilliantly  for  half  a 
century. 
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At  Camp  Chaffee,  Ark.,  Ret.  William  O'Rear,  Camden,  Ark.,  looks  over  the 
sighting  and  aiming  chart  with  his  coach,  PFC  Ralph  Pauley,  Coal  Grove,  Ohio, 
before  the  two  5th  Armored  Division  men  go  on  the  range  for  rifle  practice. 


rcmmidiiuu  suck  to  it  once  it  is  undertaken.  We  must 
teach  them  appreciation  and  respect  for  discipline  and,  at 
the  same  time,  develop  their  initiative  and  aggressiveness. 
Proper  rearing  and  training  of  our  American  youth,  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  free  and  easy  way  of  American  life,  will 
make  the  transition  to  the  arduous  life  of  a  soldier  far  less 
abrupt.  It  will  also  give  us  men  who  are  ready  in  any  emer¬ 
gency  to  take  part  in  the  defense  of  their  country  with  eager¬ 
ness  and  pride.” 

After  that,  the  Army  takes  over,  and  when  a  young  man 
-nlists  or  is  inducted  they  start  him  out  on  fourteen  weeks’ 
individual  basic  training.  The  first  six  weeks  are  devoted  to 
instruction  in  basic  subjects  common  to  all  the  branches. 
During  this  phase,  the  recruit  learns  or  becomes  accustomed 
:o  getting  along  with  his  fellow  soldiers.  He  learns  how  to 
look  out  for  himself,  how  to  fight  with  infantry  weapons, 
now  to  care  for  his  equipment,  and  how  to  become  a  good 
soldier.  This  basic  training  period  lasts  six  weeks.  It  is  one 
nf  the  most  important  phases  of  military  training  because 
it  imparts  to  the  new  soldier  the  fundamental  principles 
nf  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  he  has  to  learn  — 
survival  in  combat.  He  gets  the  last  eight  of  the  14  weeks’ 
:raining  in  the  particular  arm  or  service  to  which  he  is 
issigned.  He  may  be  in  the  infantry,  artillery,  or  armor  units 
}f  the  Army  Field  Forces. 

"Basic,”  as  it  is  usually  referred  to,  also  gives  the  new 


At  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C.,  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  Chief  of  Army 
Field  Forces,  talks  with  Ret.  Ben  Journey,  Decatur,  Ala.,  before 
the  trainee  "goes  over  the  top"  in  a  simulated  combat  area. 


A  soldier  learns  the  "sight  picture."  When  the  top  of  the  front  sight  is  in  the 
center  of  the  peep  sight  and  the  bottom  of  the  bullseye  is  on  the  top  of  the  front 
sight,  he's  got  a  perfect  shot.  At  right,  the  confidence  climb  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif. 
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It  is  important  that  soldiers  know  how  to  handle  mortars. 
Above,  at  Camp  Polk,  La.,  a  trainee  is  about  to  drop  a 
shell  down  the  mortar  tube  aimed  at  a  distant  target. 


Mastering  this  confidence 
builder  at  Camp  Pickett,  Va.,  is 
real  tricky  business,  but  in  basic, 
it  hardens  a  man's  nerve. 


(Continued) 


soldier  an  opportunity  to  slant  his  training  toward  a  job  he 
will  take  up  in  the  Army  as  a  regular  duty.  His  inherent 
skill,  adaptability,  and  liking  for  a  particular  field  of  en¬ 
deavor  are  carefully  taken  into  consideration  in  helping  the 
soldier  to  find  his  proper  niche  in  the  big,  powerful,  per¬ 
sonalized  Army  family.  It's  no  hit-or-miss  job  selection.  A 
man  does  the  job  for  which  he  is  best  fitted. 

If  a  new  soldier’s  assignment  is  "in  the  field,”  his  basic 
training  stands  him  in  good  stead.  He  has  been  hardened 
physically,  and  he  has  a  good  grounding  in  what  it  takes  to 
work,  live,  sleep,  and  eat,  and  generally  take  care  of  himself 
"on  the  ground.”  And  it  is  the  field  soldier’s  job  to  perform 
what  is  perhaps  the  primary  function  of  any  armed  force  in 
the  field  —  to  take  and  hold  enemy  ground. 

In  listing  the  second  major  problem  of  the  training  of 
field  soldiers  or  combat  men,  General  Clark  added,  ”1  firmly 
believe  that  the  one  indispensable  element  in  the  winning 
of  wars  is  the  doughboy  with  plenty  of  guts,  a  stout  and 
courageous  heart,  and  his  rifle  and  bayonet.  By  saying  this 
I  mean  no  reflection  on  our  sister  Services,  for  I  am  a  true 
believer  in  unification.  The  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  are 
essential  elements  in  our  three-part  military  team,  and  the 
whole  team  is  required  to  win  a  war.  But  I  still  say  that  it 
is  the  infantryman  on  the  ground  who  is  the  dominant  fac¬ 
tor  in  battle,  and  it  is  around  him  that  we  must  build  the 
national  military  team.” 

The  value  and  need  for  a  strong  military  as  a  means  of 
guaranteeing  the  peace  was  strongly  emphasized  by  General 
Clark  when  he  listed  his  third  point: 

"We  must  be  on  guard  against  any  phony  peace  proposals. 
We  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  lulled  again  into  a 
false  feeling  of  security.  We  must  go  full  steam  ahead  along 
the  course  on  which  we  have  embarked. 

"Let  us  make  it  clear  to  would-be  aggressors,  as  well  as 
those  detestable  people  in  our  own  country  who  seek  to 
change  our  form  of  government  through  treacherous  and 
underhanded  methods,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  we  in¬ 
tend  to  keep  the  blessings  and  privileges  and  the  freedom 
for  which  you  and  I  fought  and  which  are  even  now  being 
preserved  through  the.  shedding  of  blood  on  the  fields  of 
battle  in  Korea.” 

America’s  new  soldiers  are  facing  up  to  their  training 
with  spirit  and  vigor.  True,  the  training  is  made  as  realistic 
as  possible;  the  life  is  rugged.  But  it’s  a  healthful  life,  a 
proud  life,  and  it  goes  a  long  way  to  building  the  youth  of 
the  country  into  better  citizens  able  to  defend  the  heritage 
that  is  theirs.  This  is  basic! 


Experienced  counsellors,  like  these  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  help 
every  recruit  find  the  work  for  which  he  is  suited.  Tried 
and  proved  scientific  tests  aid  them  in  making  selections. 


CT 


This  is  how  soldiers  of  Camp  Roberts,  Calif.,  study  to  protect  vital, 
secret  messages  in  wartime  when  the  fate  of  a  bottle  may  hang  on  the 
security  of  a  commander's  orders.  The  young  men  like  this  course. 


If  you  don't  believe  your  gas  mask  works,  just  take  it 
off  for  a  moment!  The  tear  gas  really  stings,  as  this 
soldier  ot  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  found  out  in  recent  tests. 
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Frisky  business  is  not  risky  business  when  you  know  the  proper  method 
of  searching  enemy  prisoners.  At  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  these  soldiers,  above, 
are  being  coached  in  the  art  as  port  of  a  leader's  trainina. 


All  soldiers  have  to  be  expert  in  the  art  of  map  reading. 
The  Camp  Rucker,  Ala.,  men,  above,  are  studying  one 
of  the  many  visual  training  aids  developed  by  the  Army. 


fellow  soldier  while  an  infantry  officer  (left,  standing)  is 
ready  to  make  suggestions  that  will  help  the  trainees  in  their 
efforts  to  hit  the  center,  or  "bulls-eye,"  of  the  target. 
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The  rifle  is  not  nearly  so  fearsome  when  you 
know  how  to  take  it  away  from  an  enemy.  This 
trainee  at  Camp  Cooke,  Calif.,  is  learning  how. 


Members  of  engineer  construction  battalion  at  Fort  Leon¬ 
ard  Wood,  Mo.,  demonstrate  to  a  recruit  the  art  of  con¬ 
cealing  machine  gun  in  defensive  and  attacking  positions. 


A  dry-run  practice  with  a  2.36-inch  rocket  launcher  teaches 
these  Camp  McCoy,  Wis.,  field  artillerymen  the  most  effective 
method  of  using  the  weapon,  one  of  the  Army's  hardest  hitters. 


Troopers  of  the  famous  101  Airborne  Division,  Camp  Breck 
inridge,  Ky.,  practice  house-to-house  street  fighting  tech 
niques.  This  training  proved  invaluable  during  WW  II 


This  is  how  to  survive  in  battle.  Look  close  and  you  will  see  a 
3d  Armored  Division  trainee  in  a  fox  hole,  camouflaged  against 
the  enemy,  yet  in  position  to  hold  his  ground  against  attack. 


THE  clock  in  flight  operations  reads  7:30  A.  M.  A 
young,  confident-looking  officer  quietly  says  "I  guess 
we’re  about  ready  for  the  Tokyo  take-off.”  A  few 
minutes  later,  a  heavily  laden  C-54  roars  down  the  runway 
of  Travis  Air  Force  Base  ( Fairfield-Suisun )  50  miles  north 
of  San  Francisco.  This  is  the  Pacific  Airlift. 

Every  day,  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service  fleet  of 
Air  Force  and  Navy  four-engine  aircraft  fly  scores  of  pas¬ 
sengers  and  tons  of  vitally  needed  munitions,  medical  sup¬ 
plies,  blood  plasma,  mail,  and  weapons  to  the  Far  East.  Every 
week,  the  MATS  planes  fly  a  quarter* of  the  way  around  the 
world  and  back  carrying  more  ton-miles  of  cargo  than 
all  the  U.  S.  domestic  airlines  combined. 

Such  a  tremendous  transportation  operation  could  never 
have  been  accomplished  without  meeting  an  almost  impos¬ 
sible  timetable.  How  MATS  hurdled  any  and  all  schedule 
problems  is,  perhaps,  best  explained  by  its  commander,  Maj. 
Gen.  Laurence  S.  Kuter,  USAF,  who  said  "four-engine  trans¬ 
port  planes  were  dispatched  across  the  Pacific  at  the  rate  of 
one  every  hour  and  15  minutes.”  At  the  height  of  the  airlift 
during  the  Korean  crisis,  MATS  and  its  civilian  contractors 
averaged  more  than  252,000  air  miles  a  day  —  greater  than 
10  times  around  the  world. 


The  Korean  emergency  required  fast  air  transportation  of 
servicemen  and  critical  materials  to  the  Far  Eastern  theater 
and  the  air  evacuation  of  dependents  and  hospital  patients 
to  the  United  States.  MATS  immediately  assigned  approxi¬ 
mately  40  additional  transports  to  the  Pacific  Division  — 
an  increase  of  about  70  percent  in  strength. 

These  40  transports  represented  the  maximum  diversion 
that  could  be  effected  from  other  sources  without  seriously 
affecting  support  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  MATS  keeps  all  strategic  air  routes  open  in  the  event 
of  unforeseen  circumstances  in  other  areas.  The  world-wide 
weather,  communications,  and  rescue  services  must  also  be 
kept  at  peak  efficiency. 

MATS  had  approximately  250  four-engine  planes  on 
regular  runs  to  the  Far  East,  supplemented  by  a  fleet  of 
C-74’s  and  C-97’s  operating  between  U.  S.  depots  and  Ha¬ 
waii.  During  one  40-day  period,  15,000  passengers  and  more 
than  1500  tons  of  critical  cargo  were  moved  to  their  desti¬ 
nations. 

Critical  cargo  moves  by  air  without  the  heavy  packaging 
and  waterproofing  required  by  surface  movement.  The 
simplest  and  lightest  packaging  is  used  so  that  every  pound 
is  a  pay  load.  High  priority  cargo  consists  of  such  items  as 
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A  king-size  30-litter  ambulance,  especially  constructed  for  faster  off  loading  of  the 
wounded,  rolls  up  to  a  MATS  C-97  Stratofreighter.  Air  conditioned  and  with  full 
heating  facilities,  it  is  a  tremendous  time-saver  and  a  real  boon  to  patient  comfort. 


AIRLIFT  (Continued) 


blood  plasma,  medical  supplies,  rockets,  .30-caliber  ammuni¬ 
tion,  bazookas,  tank  parts,  machine-gun  mounts,  radio  bat¬ 
teries,  machine  parts,  Navy  charts,  and  aircraft  parts. 

Blood  shipments  are  flown  wherever  needed.  These  ship¬ 
ments  require  complete  refrigeration  both  in  storage  and 
flight.  Because  the  blood  must  be  used  within  two  weeks 
after  it  is  donated,  time  is  all-important.  The  8000-mile 
hop  to  Tokyo  averages  40  hours  which  gives  the  hospitals 
more  than  enough  leeway. 

In  order  to  keep  every  available  plane  in  the  air,  the 
civilian  airlines  were  contacted.  They  responded  instantly 
and  wholeheartedly  to  the  request  and  did  a  magnificent  job. 
The  civil  air  carriers  completely  demonstrated  their  role  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  Armed  Forces. 

Along  with  the  airlift,  MATS  furnishes  trained  and  fully 
equipped  air  rescue  squadrons  to  all  theater  commanders. 
B-17’s  with  "droppable”  lifeboats,  H-5’s  (helicopters)  and 
C-47’s  augmented  Far  East  search  and  rescue  activities  in 


direct  support  of  the  U.  N.  forces.  On  many  occasions,  H-5’s 
have  lifted  seriously  wounded  from  front-line  positions  to 
hospitals  in  rear  areas. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  invasion  of  Korea,  two  mo¬ 
bile  weather  units  were  moved  into  Korea  and  smaller  de¬ 
tachments  were  placed  at  advance  air  bases.  Direct  weather 
service  is  provided  in  Korea  for  the  ground  forces  and  the 
Far  Eastern  Air  Force. 

The  MATS  Airways  and  Air  Communications  Service 
contributes  greatly  to  the  success  of  any  mission.  Its 
Ground  Controlled  Approach  units  have  brought  many  a 
plane  through  safely  in  weather  conditions  when  even  "the 
birds  were  grounded.” 

The  longest  military  airlift  in  history  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  teamwork  at  its  best.  The  three-way  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  civilian  airlines  represents 
a  modem  miracle  of  long-range  transportation. 


operation 

of  the  Pacific  Airlift.  Wherever  possible. 


they  allocated  airplanes  for  military  use.  At  Travis 
Air  Force  Base,  California,  soldiers  board  a  com¬ 
mercial  carrier  for  the  8000-mile  trip  to  the  combat  zone. 


I  Airlift  international  style  as  a  warrant  officer  from  the 

Royal  Canadian  Air  Force  pauses  from  work  on  an  RCAF 
transport  to  talk  to  these  USAF  airmen  about  their  problems. 


Two  officers  of  MATS  AACS  study  the  problems  of  installation 
and  operation  of  their  field  unit  at  Kimpo  AB,  Korea,  soon  after 
the  base  became  operational  following  recapture  by  Americans. 


Another  shipment  of  whole  human  blood  is  being  placed  aboard  a 
MATS  C-97  by  the  fork  lift.  The  blood  is  carefully  stored  in  completely 
refrigerated  compartments  for  the  long  flight  from  U.  S.  to  Tokyo. 


Typical  of  Military  Air  Transport  Service  flight  nurses  who,  to  the 
wounded  service  men  and  women,  seem  a  strange  duo  of  chaplain 
and  angel  of  mercy,  is  Lt.  Charlotte  Cooley,  Hickam  AFB,  Hawaii. 


Red  Cross  bloodmobiles  visit  Army  and  Air  Force  installations 
from  coast  to  coast.  Mrs.  Mildred  Winfield  is  taking  a  do¬ 
nation  of  blood  from  a  soldier  at  Governors  Island,  N.  Y. 


A  chief  petty  officer  supervises  the  loading  of  an  iron  lung 
into  a  Navy  R5D.  The  navy-manned  aircraft  operate  from 
Moffett  AFB,  Calif.,  under  the  Continental  Division  of  MATS. 


ALL  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts”  —  as  many 

L\  high  school  students  know  from  their  study  of 
1  ^  Latin.  These  students  will  also  recognize  the 
motto  of  the  USAF  Air  Training  Command  —  "Sustineo 
Alas”  —  as  meaning  "sustain  the  wings.”  At  Scott  Air  Force 
Base  in  Illinois,  home  of  one  of  the  USAF  Technical  Schools, 
the  radio  courses  for  airmen  and  Wafs  are  divided  into  three 
parts  —  general  radio  mechanic,  repairman  for  aircraft 
equipment,  and  repairman  for  ground  equipment. 

It  is  at  Scott  that  radio  mechanics  get  first-class  training 
which  enables  them  to  " sustain  the  wings”  of  USAF  planes 
at  stations  in  the  States  and  overseas. 

The  vital  role  of  radio  mechanics  in  helping  to  keep 
USAF  planes  in  the  air  was  thoroughly  demonstrated  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  and  later  in  the  Korean  conflict.  Navi¬ 
gation  flight  lines  have  been  flown  with  the  right-hand 
help  of  radio  mechanics.  In  fact,  a  USAF  plane  without 
human  hands  at  the  controls  has  spanned  the  Atlantic  from 
take-off  to  landing.  This  milestone  in  radio  science  was  a 
salute  to  the  radio  mechanics  who  keep  the  flight  and  ground 
equipment  in  tiptop  shape. 

To  become  a  radio  mechanic,  an  airman  or  a  Waf  must 
first  complete  the  six-week  basic  training  program  at  Lack- 
land  or  Sheppard  Air  Force  Bases  in  Texas.  During  this 
initial  period,  each  man  and  woman  is  tested  for  aptitudes. 
Those  showing  ability  to  master  radio  and  the  desire  to  be 
radio  mechanics  are  sent  to  Scott  AFB  for  36  weeks  of  in¬ 
tensive  training. 


In  the  radio  mechanics’  course,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
maintenance  of  airborne  and  ground  radio  equipment.  First 
the  elementary  steps  of  code  and  operating  procedures  are 
taught.  Then  the  student  gets  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
various  aircraft  radio  equipment,  including  the  radio  com¬ 
pass,  high  frequency  transmitters  and  receivers,  and  allied 
equipment.  Later,  he  performs  trouble-shooting  experiments 
on  actual  airplane  radios.  Similar  coverage  is  given  in  the 
ground  communication  systems. 

Today’s  intricate  radio  transmitters  and  receivers  are  not 
only  a  maze  of  tubes,  wires,  and  dials.  They  are  also  a  rain¬ 
bow  of  colors.  In  many  instances,  wires  have  different 
colored  insulation  to  facilitate  the  tracing  of  circuits.  Hence, 
airmen  and  Wafs  who  are  color  blind  are  not  trained  to  be 
radio  mechanics. 

During  basic  training,  potential  radio  mechanics  must 
pass  an  electronics  technician  aptitude  test.  They  don’t  have 
to  know  a  great  deal  about  the  wonders  of  electricity,  but 
they  have  to  have  an  aptitude  for  learning  such  things.  A 
high  school  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  elementary  algebra 
is  a  great  help  in  preparing  a  man  or  woman  for  radio  work. 

Those  who  have  been  classified  as  radio  mechanics  can 
take  "postgraduate”  courses  which  develop  their  abilities  as 
repairmen,  either  on  aircraft  or  on  ground  equipment.  In  27 
weeks,  qualified  radio  mechanics  will  be  taught  a  general¬ 
ized  advanced  course  in  field  and  depot  maintenance  of  the 
radio  equipment  which  is  part  of  the  airplane.  In  this  course 
they  master  advanced  radio  theory  and  circuit  analysis,  lo- 


TROUBLE  SHOOTERS! 

By  M/Sgt.  Frank  W.  Penniman 


Antennas  are  a  very  important  port  of 
all  radio  communications  systems. 
Here,  students  rig  a  dummy  tower. 


Given  the  chassis  and  necessary  parts,  all 
student  radio  mechanics  have  to  build  a 
receiver.  Here's  one  being  checked. 


They  may  look  like  hieroglyphics  to  many, 
but  to  these  radio  mechanics  the  dia¬ 
grams  tell  the  story  of  radio  operation. 


m 


CpI.  Dale  E.  Kaufman  probes  for  trouble  in  the  maze  of  wiring 
of  a  widely  used  all-band  radio  receiver  which  he  is  aligning. 
Typical  of  the  equipment  students  learn  to  use  is  the  cathode- 


ray  oscillograph  (the  TV-like  instrument  at  the  right)  which 
permits  visual  alignment  of  the  many  bands  on  the  receiver. 
Deft  fingers  and  steady  hands  are  needed  for  this  job. 


Hand  tools,  soldering  irons,  and  metal-shaping  tools  are  used  by  these  students  in  building 
small  oscillators  for  their  Morse  code  practice  in  the  radio  mechanics  course. 


TROUBLE  SHOOTERS  (Continued) 


cation  and  testing  of  faults,  alignment,  maintenance  and 
repair  of  all  aircraft  radio  equipment,  and  the  repairing  and 
testing  of  radio  servicing  aids. 

For  men  and  women  wanting  to  be  repairmen  of  ground 
equipment  there  is  a  34-week  course  involving  the  installa¬ 
tion,  inspection,  test,  and  repair  of  AM  and  FM  radio  trans¬ 
mitters  and  receivers,  radio-teletype  and  radio  range  equip¬ 
ment. 

Other  advanced  courses  at  Scott  for  airmen  include  train¬ 
ing  as  cryptographic  technicians  and  Rawinsonde  techni¬ 
cians.  In  the  cryptographic  course,  students  must  first  be 
clerk-typists  or  teletype  operators.  They  must  also  pass  a  se¬ 
curity  screening  test  as  well  as  the  radio  operator  aptitude 
test.  To  be  Rawinsonde  technicians,  airmen  must  first  be 
qualified  weather  observers,  for  in  this  subject  they  work 
with  radio  and  weather  equipment. 

Named  in  honor  of  Cpl.  Frank  W.  Scott,  who  died  in 
1912  during  an  experimental  flight  at  the  first  Army  Avia¬ 
tion  School  at  College  Park,  Md.,  the  base  was  originally 
called  Scott  Field.  During  World  War  I,  combat  aerial 
squadrons  were  trained  here,  and  after  the  war  the  field  was 
used  primarily  for  lighter-than-air  training  with  dirigibles, 
blimps,  and  balloons.  A  hangar  large  enough  to  shelter 
100,000  standing  men  was  a  landmark  at  Scott  until  1937 
when  the  field  was  converted  to  heavier-than-air  aircraft 
training. 

During  World  War  II,  the  mission  of  Scott  Field  was 
to  help  train  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  radio  duties 
for  the  air  arm.  All  phases  of  radio  work  were  taught  here 
at'  that  time,  including  control  tower,  telephone,  and  tele¬ 
graph  operation  and  maintenance. 

Yes,  they  (the  graduates  of  Scott  AFB  Technical  School) 
are  helping  to  sustain  the  wings  of  American  air  power. 
Unheralded,  but  never  unrecognized,  by  fellow  airmen  and 
especially  aircrew  members,  the  radio  mechanic  goes  about 
his  methodical  job  with  an  air  of  pride  in  doing  an  intri¬ 
cate  job  well.  He  has  the  best  radio  mechanical  training 
ever  offered  to  American  youth. 

Technical  specialists  in  the  radio  field  are  carving  good 
careers  for  themselves  in  the  Air  Force.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  serving  their  Nation  well  in  this  hour  of  need. 


These  student's  are  calibrating  anten¬ 
nas  with  a  target  transmitter  at  the 
School's  direction-finding  station. 


IF  YOU  were  running  a  big  enterprise,  you’d  want  the 
best  possible  junior  executives  to  help  you  run  it, 
wouldn't  you?  Well,  the  United  States  Army  is  such 
a  concern,  and  it  needs  men  of  the  highest  caliber  to  fill 
the  noncommissioned  officer  ranks. 

In  an  organization  like  the  Army,  with  responsibility  pass¬ 
ing  from  the  top  down  through  a  chain  of  command  and 
with  rules  requiring  cooperation  at  each  echelon,  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  leadership  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
success  of  the  mission. 


Does  the  Army  do  anything  constructive  to  train  and 
qualify  noncommissioned  officers  for  positions  of  leadership? 
It  certainly  does!  Let’s  take  for  example  the  NCO  Academy 
of  the  U.  S.  Constabulary  in  Munich,  Germany.  The  brain 
child  of  Maj.  Gen.  I.  D.  White,  commander  of  thf  Con¬ 
stabulary,  the  Academy  is  one  of  the  best  schools  of  its  kind 
in  the  Service. 


The  mission  of  the  Constab  was  changed  from  that  of  a 
police  force  to  an  armored  combat  unit  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  helping  to  protect  the  American  Zone  in 
Germany  against  any  aggression. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  having  well-trained  noncoms 
to  help  fulfill  this  mission,  General  White  set  up  a  program 


to  accomplish  that  aim.  He  opened  an  NCO  Academy  under 
the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  commander  of 
a  Constabulary  brigade.  General  Clarke  started  his  Army 
career  as  a  private  before  graduating  from  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  in  1925  and  being  commissioned  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Students  of  the  School  brush  up  on  the  latest  fields  in 
which  they’ve  had  prior  training.  In  addition,  they  study 
topics  with  which  they  are  not  familiar  but  are  important 
—  especially  if  the  next  step  up  the  promotion  ladder  in¬ 
volves  executive  responsibility  which  they  haven’t  had  the 
opportunity  to  experience. 

The  Academy  maintains  that  successful  NCO  leadership 
calls  for  a  generalized  technique  of  all  management  fields. 
It  contends  that  an  indispensable  attribute  any  top  NCO 
must  develop  is  the  ability  to  see  a  problem  as  a  whole.  In 
other  words,  the  NCO  is  taught  to  see  the  forest  without 
being  distracted  by  the  trees.  The  School  teaches  men  to 
apply  formulas  which  have  proved  their  worth  under  field 
conditions. 

Here’s  the  way  the  School  operates.  The  course  is  divided 
into  three  departments:  Leadership  and  Command,  Meth¬ 
ods  of  Instruction,  and  Tactics.  The  length  of  the  complete 
course  is  six  weeks. 


.  .  .  only  that  small."  The  sergeant  is  probably  illustrating  a 
story  all  artillerymen  like  to  tell  about  a  good  gun  crew  being 
able  to  drop  a  shell  down  a  stove  pipe,  miles  away.  Actually,  they 


A  sand  table  tank  battle  rages  during  part  of  the  tactics  course 
in  the  use  of  armor.  A  lieutenant  and  two  sergeants  are  com¬ 
manding  the  opposing  forces  as  a  group  of  noncommissioned 


do  achieve  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  but  only  after  they  have 
learned  the  tricky  art  of  map  reading  as  the  soldiers  above  ore 
doing.  Map  details  are  used  in  computing  firing  data. 


officers  look  on.  Later  they  will  put  in  actual  practice  the  les¬ 
sons  learned  in  this  interesting  study.  In  most  cases,  battle- 
trained  veterans  instruct  the  inexperienced  and  younger  men. 
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Leadership  and  Command  teaches  the  psychological  as¬ 
pects  of  leadership,  personal  adjustment,  development  of 
personality,  characteristics  of  a  leader,  roles  of  Army  leader¬ 
ship,  solution  of  leaders’  problems,  and  relations  between 
leaders  and  their  men. 

Methods  of  Instruction  is  just  what  the  name  implies.  In 
this  course,  NCO’s  learn  how  to  impart  knowledge  to  others. 
The  course  also  teaches  NCO’s  how  to  organize  company- 
level  sports  events. 

Tactics  —  the  most  important  course  —  teaches  NCO’s 
how  to  estimate  any  situation  they  might  be  called  upon  to 
face  in  the  field.  It  also  gives  them  training  in  intelligence, 
tactics  of  small  units,  handling  of  civil  disturbances,  map 
reading,  aerial  photography  interpretation,  message  writing, 
and  the  capabilities  of  light  aviation  support  of  ground 
troops. 

The  pace  of  the  school  is  fast  and  thorough  and  it  takes 
a  good  man  to  successfully  complete  the  course.  The  day 
begins  at  5  a.  m.  with  reveille  and  closes  at  11  p.  m.  with 
taps.  During  the  entire  program,  the  Academy  offers  every 
possible  aid  to  the  student.  It  is  organized  for  maximum 
student-teacher  contact.  All  men,  including  instructors,  wear 
name  cards  to  help  promote  new  friendships. 

As  General  Clarke  puts  it,  "the  emphasis  of  the  School 
is  not  on  the  noncom  but  on  the  noncommissioned  officer.” 
It  has  long  been  said  that  the  noncommissioned  officer  is 
the  "backbone”  of  the  Army.  The  Constabulary’s  NCO 
Academy  puts  a  little  more  marrow  into  that  spine.  It 
makes  leaders! 


Homework.  In  his  room  at  the  Noncommissioned  Officers' 
Academy,  Sgt.  Albert  C.  Port,  a  U.  S.  Constabulary  trooper  in 
Germany,  prepares  his  lessons  for  the  next  day's  classroom  work. 

The  NCO  Academy's  combined  book  store  and  library  stocks 
an  ample  supply  of  technical  works  and  textbooks  for  the 
research  projects  of  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  School. 


This  is  a  practical  application  of  military  lessons  learned  at 
the  Constabulary's  NCO  Academy.  These  noncommissioned 
officers  on  an  armored  scout  car  patrol  somewhere  in  Germany, 


know  that  they  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  later  be 
able  to  write  comprehensive,  understandable  reports  about  con¬ 
ditions  throughout  the  area  for  which  they  are  responsible. 


PRIVATE 


THE  next  time  you  read  about  Civil  Air  Patrol  activi¬ 
ties  in  your  home  town,  you  might  link  them  to  the 
success  story  of  a  2 2 -year-old  Army  private  who 
rose  in  30  years  to  two-star  generalship  to  head  the  CAP, 
an  auxiliary  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 

The  national  commander  of  this  organization  is  Maj.  Gen. 
Lucas  V.  Beau,  a  native  of  New  York  City.  General  Beau, 
appointed  head  of  CAP  in  1947,  has  his  headquarters  at 
Bolling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  the  logical 
man  to  head  the  nation-wide  group  because  his  military 
life  has  been  closely  associated  with  flying. 

The  General's  flying  career  goes  back  to  the  earlier  days 
of  airplanes  ...  to  the  machines  which  now  look  as  though 
they  had  been  made  of  toothpicks  and  held  together  with 
tape.  They  were  certainly  a  far  cry  from  the  sleek,  well- 
constructed  Air  Force  planes  of  today. 

When  an  active  duty  call  came  from  the  National  Guard 
in  1916,  Corporal  Beau  responded  immediately.  Patrol  duty 
at  the  Mexican  Border  was  his  first  assignment.  Two  stripes 
on  his  sleeve  at  that  time  was  quite  remote  from  the  two 
stars  he  wears  on  his  shoulders  today.  But  the  years  in  be¬ 
tween  show  his  devotion  to  duty  and  his  loyalty  to  the  field 
of  aviation.  Many  of  our  top-ranking  general  officers  came 
up  through  National  Guard  ranks  and  through  the  Regular 
Army,  both  in  enlisted  and  commissioned  grades. 

In  1917  he  entered  the  Aviation  Section  of  the  Army 
Signal  Corps  as  a  private.  The  Aviation  Section  was  the 
forerunner  of  our  present  U.  S.  Air  Force.  After  training  as 
a  flying  cadet  at  the  School  of  Military  Aeronautics  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  and  as  a  student  at  Gunnery  School  at  Wil¬ 
bur  Wright  Field,  Ohio,  Lucas  Beau  was  commissioned  a 
temporary  second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air  Service  in 
June  1918. 

The  following  September  he  went  to  France;  and  in  De¬ 
cember  he  became  a  ferry  pilot  for  the  Third  Army  Intercep¬ 
tor  Command.  Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1919,  he 
was  commissioned  in  the  Regular  Army  on  July  1,  1920,  and 
was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  on  the  same  day. 

For  six  years,  Lieutenant  Beau  held  various  positions,  one 
of  them  being  engineer  and  supply  officer  at  Bolling  Field 
—  the  very  base  where  today  he  is  a  major  general! 


GENERAL 

Oversea  duty  came  up  again  in  this  officer’s  air  career  and 
he  went  to  the  Philippines  for  a  two-year  stint  from  1926 
to  1928.  Then  successive  assignments  brought  him  to  Colo¬ 
rado,  Alabama,  over  the  Pacific  to  Hawaii,  and  then  back 
to  this  country. 

During  the  pre-World  War  II  days  (from  1937  to  1941 ), 
he  held  several  positions  in  the  States  and  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  became  chief  of  the  Personnel  Division,  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  in  1941.  By  this  time  he 
had  reached  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

Rapid  assignments  followed.  One  position  was  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  commanding  officer  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Air  Depot  in  California,  and  then  chief  of  staff  of  the  Air 
Service  Command  at  Patterson  Field,  Ohio.  Then  overseas 
again,  in  1945,  to  the  Mediterranean  Theater,  where  he  was 
appointed  commanding  general  of  the  Mediterranean  Air 
Transport  Service  in  Italy.  By  this  time  it  was  Brigadier 
General  Beau.  Later,  he  went  to  Weisbaden,  Germany,  to 
organize  a  transportation  service  for  the  European  Theater. 

October  1947  brought  about  two  important  honors  for 
General  Beau.  First,  he  was  appointed  national  commander 
of  CAP,  and  then  a  few  weeks  later  he  was  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  major  general. 

A  chronological  account  of  General  Beau’s  military  career 
doesn’t  show  the  hard  work,  the  ingenuity,  the  long,  arduous 
hours  of  duty  which  lead  to  successive  promotions  and 
eventually  a  top-ranking  position.  It  is  not  possible  to  in¬ 
clude  in  a  written  biography  the  things  a  person  gives  to  his 
job  which  are  not  a  usual  part  of  that  job.  It  is  the  individ¬ 
ual  touch,  with  an  eye  on  the  future,  and  the  willingness  to 
do  more  than  what  the  job  calls  for,  which  meant  success 
for  General  Beau.  The  same  formula  works  for  any  other 
man  who  starts  out  with  ambitions. 

Along  with  his  oversea  theater  ribbons,  General  Beau 
wears  the  Legion  of  Merit.  He  is  rated  a  Command  Pilot, 
Combat  Observer,  Aircraft  Observer,  and  Technical  Ob¬ 
server.  In  other  words,  the  head  of  CAP  is  a  "flyer’s  flyer.” 
He  knows  the  feel  of  an  airplane,  and  he  knows  how  to  lead. 
His  successful  career  proves  these  facts. 
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Working  at  band  sows  in  Newfoundland  are  PFC  Edward  T.  Grant, 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  who  is  constructing  a  table,  and  CpI.  Daniel  E. 
Hyder,  Hendersonville,  N.  C.,  hand  sawing  a  design  for  a  book  stand. 


Manual  arts  are  another  hobby  shop  favorite.  At  the  Americana 
Service  Club  in  Nurnberg,  Germany,  PFC  Gene  R.  Vaughn, 
Galax,  Va.,  gets  help  in  leather  work  from  his  instructor. 


The  Hobby  House  at  Selfridge  Air  Force  Base,  Mich.,  has  complete 
facilities  for  working  in  wood,  plastic,  leather,  and  metal.  S/Sgt. 
Walter  L.  Plyler  keeps  bins  with  the  right  tool  for  any  project. 


Camera  clickers  find  their  craftsmanship  pays  off,  as 
receive  photography  awards  in  Berlin.  The  prizes  were 
11 -day  tours  of  Italy  and  8-day  tours  of  Switzerland. 


SOME  soldiers  like  to  tinker  around  a  woodworking 
!  bench  after  regular  duty  and  training  hours.  Some 
airmen  like  to  putter  around  with  balsa  wood  and 
make  model  airplanes.  Multiply  these  soldiers  and  airmen 
by  thousands  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  where  American  troops  are  stationed  and  you  have  a 
sizable  number  of  amateur  craftsmen.  For  that  is  what  these 
hobby  enthusiasts  are  —  they  are  amateur  craftsmen. 

Take  Selfridge  Air  Force  Base,  Mich.,  for  example.  There, 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  craftsmen  enjoy  the  facilities  of¬ 
fered  by  a  well-equipped  Base  hobby  shop.  A  walk  through 
the  shop  any  evening  around  7:30  will  show  the  following: 
an  industrious  young  airman  constructing  a  bookcase;  a 
flight  crew  chief  making  a  trailer  for  hauling  heavy  personal 
property;  another  fellow  making  a  leather  pocketbook; 
someone  else  making  a  plastic  watchband.  Everyone  has 
his  pet  project. 

It  isn’t  only  the  men  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  who  are 
craftsmen,  either.  The  idea  has  spread  to  women  as  well. 
Wafs  and  Wacs  take  advantage  of  hobby  shops  at  their 
stations.  They  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  pitch  in  to  wood¬ 
working,  leather  work,  plastic  work,  and  similar  crafts. 

Look  at  a  sergeant’s  desk  some  day.  Chances  are  you  will 
find  an  ashtray  which  he  made  in  a  hobby  shop.  Perhaps 
the  picture  of  his  wife  and  family  is  encased  in  a  frame  he 
made.  Another  popular  item  with  Service  men  and  women 
is  jewelry.  All  kinds  of  fancy  necklaces,  bracelets,  identi¬ 
fication  chains,  watch  straps,  etc.,  have  emerged  from  night 
sessions. 

The  Army  encourages  these  activities.  This  February  the 
second  All- Army  Crafts  Contest  will  be  judged  at  The 


Pentagon.  The  contest  is  designed  to  encourage  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Army  hobby  shop  program  and  to  develop  hand 
skills  among  Army  personnel. 

Preliminary  contests  are  held  at  all  Army  installations  and 
command  levels,  and  the  outstanding  entries  are  sent  to 
Washington  for  final  judging.  Prizes  in  the  contests  are 
attractive.  The  Special  Services  Division,  Office  of  The 
Adjutant  General,  provides  for  prizes  in  two  classes,  novice 
and  open.  Savings  bonds  and  trophies  are  awarded  to  the 
winners.  Entries  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  utility,  design, 
workmanship,  and  originality. 

It’s  popular  to  be  a  craftsman.  The  competitive  spirit  is 
keen,  and  it  is  fun  working  with  favorite  materials  and  tax¬ 
ing  your  creative  ingenuity.  The  relaxation  it  provides  is 
just  the  right  medicine  for  active  Service  personnel.  After 
a  day  on  the  firing  range  or  work  in  the  hangar,  it  is  pleasant 
to  drop  into  the  hobby  shop  and  ply  your  favorite  pastime. 

The  next  time  you  see  an  Army  or  an  Air  Force  man 
with  a  determined  look  in  his  eye,  and  a  forceful  expression 
on  his  face,  headed  toward  the  hobby  shop,  you’ll  know  he 
is  carrying  on  some  sort  of  handiwork.  It  may  be  photogra¬ 
phy  or  plastics,  ceramics  or  hooked  rugs.  But  whatever  it  is, 
you  will  be  sure  that  he’s  an  amateur  craftsman  and  that 
he  plans  to  spend  much  of  his  spare  time  in  the  local  hobby 
shop. 


Airmen  who  work  on  planes  by  day  and  build  models  at  night  are  not 
unusual,  as  this  picture  indicates.  This  familiar  scene  is  in  one  of 
several  hobby  shops  at  Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyoming. 
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AIRMAN 


By  Sgt.  James  T.  Reynolds 

WHAT  does  an  Air  Force  man  do  besides  fly? 

That's  a  good  question  a  lot  of  young  men  are 
asking  today,  particularly  since  the  glamorous 
side  of  "up  in  the  wild  blue  yonder”  has  been  dramatically 
portrayed  in  movies,  books,  and  on  radio  during  the  past 
decade. 

An  Air  Force  man  does  a  lot  more  than  fly  around  the 
country  in  a  plane.  In  fact,  during  the  6  weeks  he  is  in  basic 
training  he  seldom  gets  near  a  plane.  He  receives  train¬ 
ing  in  elementary  subjects  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  or  at 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  both  located  in  Texas. 

Upon  arrival  at  his  training  base  the  new  Air  Force  pri¬ 
vate  is  processed  within  24  hours.  In  official  terminology 
this  means  that  all  of  the  necessary  details  are  completed  in 
one  day,  and  he  is  started  on  his  way.  The  first  day  he  is 
equipped  with  an  initial  clothing  issue  consisting  of  a  duf¬ 
fel  bag,  two  bath  towels,  one  suit  of  work  clothes,  a  hat,  rain¬ 
coat,  and  underclothing.  He  also  receives  a  partial  payment 
of  $30  to  tide  him  over  until  payday.  During  the  first  day 
he  usually  gets  immunization  inoculations  for  tetanus,  ty¬ 
phoid,  and  smallpox.  Then  he  meets  the  base  chaplain  and 
has  his  religious  preference  recorded.  The  services  offered 
by  chaplains  of  various  denominations  are  outlined. 

Basic  trainees  are  not  permitted  to  wear  civilian  clothes 
while  being  indoctrinated  into  the  Air  Force.  Clothing  must 
be  sent  home  after  arrival  at  the  base.  When  training  is 
completed  and  the  airman  has  a  permanent  assignment,  he 
may  wear  civilian  clothes  while  off  duty.  The  ban  on  "civ¬ 
vies,”  however,  does  not  apply  to  AF  reenlistees,  who  may 
wear  them  while  on  pass.  Cameras  and  radios  are  allowed, 
but  airmen  may  not  have  an  automobile  with  them. 

For  the  6-week  period,  airmen  remain  on  the  base.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  middle  of  the  period,  a  12-hour  pass  is  given 
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An  oil  painting  by  William  E.  Marshall,  in  1864. 

(Courtesy  of  New  York  Historical  Society) 


“It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  motherland,  but  that  sentiment 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave 
_  liberty  not  alone  to 


the  people  of  this 
country,  but  hope  to 
all  the  world  for  all 
future  time.  It  was 
that  which  gave 
promise  that  in  due 
time  the  weights 
would  be  lifted  from 
the  shoulders  of  all 
men,  and  that  all 
should  have  an  equal 
chance.”  —  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Delivered  in 
Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  on 
Washington’s  birth¬ 
day,  Feb.  22,  1861. 
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Marksmanship  is  important  to  all  airmen.  During  this  sighting 
practice  session,  the  instructor  in  the  high  tower  has  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  his  students.  He  calls  suggestions  and  corrections. 


The  Making 
of  an  Airman 


WELCOME  TO  THE  AIR  FORCE 
THRU  THESE  PORTALS  ^ 
PASS  THE  BEST  AIRMEN  OF 
THE  WORLDS  BEST  AIR  FORCE 


Basic  training  squadrons  compete  with  each  other 
for  military  precision  in  formal  weekly  parades. 


each  trainee.  Upon  graduation  permanent  passes  are  issued. 
During  training,  group  trips  for  special  events  are  sponsored 
by  different  organizations  from  time  to  time,  and  basic  air¬ 
men  usually  take  advantage  of  them. 

The  actual  training  period  is  a  busy  one,  packed  with 
hours  of  study.  The  time  passes  quickly  despite  the  fast  p$ce. 
Airmen  study  aircraft  identification;  airdrome  defense;  air¬ 
craft  power  plants  and  aerodynamics;  Arctic,  desert,  and 
tropical  survival;  basic  weather;  map  reading;  camouflage 
ind  concealment;  care  of  clothing  and  equipment;  first  aid; 
guided  missiles;  leadership;  tent  pitching;  sex  morality; 
weapons;  and  marksmanship.  They'  also  have  courses  in 
itomic,  biological,  and  chemical  warfare;  elementary  aero¬ 
nautics;  physical  health  development;  military  science  and 
tactics;  sanitation  and  hygiene;  drill  and  ceremonies;  or¬ 
ganization  and  mission  of  the  USAF;  conduct;  and  appear- 
ince. 

Early  in  the  training  period,  the  basic  airman  is  given 
i  battery  of  tests  to  determine  his  aptitude  in  mechanics, 
adio,  and  radar.  Later  he  is  interviewed  by  a  career  guid- 
ince  counselor.  Each  airman  has  an  opportunity  to  go  to  a 


Newly  arrived  basic  airmen  report  to  a  processing  center  where 
their  records  are  checked  and  completed.  Their  six-week  train¬ 
ing  period  starts  the  day  after  this  processing  work  is  finished. 


Wafs,  as  well  as  men,  take  their  basic  training  at  Lackland 
Air  Force  Base.  These  basic  trainees  prepare  to  march  back 
to  their  barracks  after  an  inspection  on  the  C-47  flight  line. 


Airman  (Continued) 


ing  from  Japan.  They  are  all  working  together  as  wearers 
of  the  blue  uniform,  and  they  have  their  minds  in  the  air 
with  their  feet  on  the  ground.  They  are  proud  to  serve  in 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force,  for  they  have  what  it  takes  to  make 
an  airman. 
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Wafs  receive  their  basic  training  at  Lackland  in  a  6-week 
training  period.  They  receive  practically  the  same  basic  as 
men,  with  the  exception  of  combat  tactics  and  marksman¬ 
ship.  They  have  most  of  the  other  subjects,  with  just  as 
much  emphasis  on  mathematics  as  is  put  on  the  male  basic 
training.  Wafs  have  all  of  the  recreational  opportunities 
afforded  the  male  trainees.  Their  quarters  are  bright,  with 
two  women  assigned  to  each  room.  An  interesting  point  to 
note  is  that  women  in  the  Air  Force  are  also  known  as  air¬ 


men. 


Much  the  same  training  is  given  at  Sheppard  AFB,  near 
Wichita  Falls.  It  is  the  home  site  of  the  Airplane  and  En¬ 
gine  Mechanics  School,  the  largest  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  During  the  second  World  War  Sheppard  AFB  hand¬ 
led  thousands  of  Army  Air  Force  recruits.  Training  of  basic 
airmen  was  discontinued  there  in  1949,  and  resumed  in 
1950. 

The  Air  Force  recently  announced  that  it  will  occupy  the 
former  Naval  Station  at  Sampson,  N.  Y.,  sometime  this 


winter.  It  was  an  active  naval  training  center,  but  has  been 
shut  down  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

A  unique  award  is  presented  to  airmen  in  basic  training. 
It  is  the  American  Spirit  Honor  Medal,  originated  by  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force,  Inc. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  accepted  this  award  offi¬ 
cially,  and  uses  it  in  leadership  and  training  classes  through¬ 
out  the  country  as  a  mark  of  achievement  for  display  of 
outstanding  qualities  of  leadership  best  expressing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  spirit.  Spirit,  honor,  initiative,  loyalty,  and  high  ex¬ 
ample  to  comrades  in  arms  are  the  recognized  qualifications 
to  win  this  award. 

It  makes  a  fitting  reward  for  the  airman  who  has  shown 
these  outstanding  attributes.  Competition  is  great  in  Air 
Forces  classes,  and  the  Honor  Medal  acts  as  an  incentive  to 
do  good  work.  Airmen  from  all  over  the  country  train  at 
the  Texas  bases  and  soon  will  train  at  the  new  bases  in  the 
East.  There’s  a  young  man  from  South  Dakota  and  his 
buddy  from  Connecticut  ...  a  comely  Waf  from  New 
Hampshire  and  her  friend  from  Wyoming  ...  a  reenlistee 
from  Alabama  and  an  airman  from  Oklahoma  just  return- 


After  pre-marksmanship  classes,  airmen  get  practice  fir¬ 
ing  the  carbine.  They  fire  100  rounds  of  .30-caliber 
ammunition,  and  the  score  is  tabulated  on  their  records. 


Exercises  help  Wafs  keep  in  top  physical  shape.  When  weather  per¬ 
mits,  calisthenics  are  held  outdoors.  Here,  1 1  Women  in  the  Air 
Force  touch  their  toes  with  their  right  hands  without  bending  knees. 


A  lot  of  curly  locks  ore  doomed  to  the  borber  shop  floor, 


The  flight  sergeant  has  one  last  name  on  his  roster  for 
four  men.  They  ore  the  Gallagher  brothers  (right  to  left) 
Raymond,  James,  Paul,  and  Albert  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


v  v""'  Brc  ooomeo  to  me  Daroer  shop  floor,  os  new  air- 

men  get  their  first  regulation  haircut.  The  hair  is  kept  clipped  short 
during  basic  training  at  Lackland  and  Sheppard  Air  Force  Bases,  Texas. 


Wa/s  go  through  the  clothing  and  shoe  issue  phase  the 
same  as  the  men  do.  Experienced  shoe  fitters  check  to 
see  that  airmen  receive  the  proper  size  shoes  for  comfort. 


rhe  weird  effect  given  by  gas  masks  makes  it  look  like  these  men 
ire  from  some  other  planet.  Actually,  they  are  basic  airmen  walking 
h rough  a  smoke  screen  during  field  instruction  in  chemical  tactics. 


Sanitation  is  a  vital  subject  in  Air  Force  basic  training. 
This  class  learns  how  to  care  for  mess  equipment  under 
field  conditions.  Good  health  depends  upon  clean  utensils. 


This  is  the  Army!  An  officer  addressing  a  group  of  young  contact  with  the  Army,  and  they  seem  to  find  it  a  serious  one. 
men  at  an  Examining  Station.  For  most  of  them  it  was  their  first  But  the  officer's  talk  was  friendly  and  it  helped  ease  their  tension. 


is§ 


YOU  are  hereby  directed  to  report  for  Armed  Forces 
physical  examination  at  .  . .”  All  over  America  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men  are  receiving  the  famous  SSS 
Form  223,  which  was  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed 
pieces  of  mail  during  World  War  II,  and  is  once  again  a 
heavy  item  in  the  postman’s  bag. 

Once  again  the  initial  process,  which  determines  whether 
or  not  men  will  be  called  for  service,  is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  America  as  well  as 
to  the  young  men  in  question.  The  answer  to  that  question, 
which  has  such  an  important  bearing  on  the  destiny  of  the 
youth  of  the  nation,  is  being  determined  daily  at  scores  of 
induction  stations  scattered  throughout  the  United  States. 

Is  the  process  by  which  a  young  man  is  selected  for  mili¬ 
tary  service  a  fair  one?  It  is!  It  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  the 
democratic  ideals  ,  of  the  United  States,  which  the  Armed 
Forces  are  pledged  to  uphold.  The  induction  system  is  a 
gigantic  screening  operation  which  insures  th&t  only  those 
young  men  who  are  strong  in  body  and  mind  are  inducted 
for  military  service.  It  is  the  method  by  which  the  members 
of  each  community  select  the  young  men  to  represent  them 


The  weight  and  the  height  of  all  young  men  who  are  being 
considered  for  future  military  service  are  carefully  recorded. 


When  the 


Selectees  taking  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test.  This  exam  shows 
whether  a  man  has  the  intelligence  necessary  to  make  a  good  soldier. 


No  details  are  overlooked  in  making  sure  that  young 
men  examined  are  in  tiptop  shape.  Above,  an  ear  check. 


Postman  Rings! 


The  young  man  in  the  foreground  seems  highly  amused  by  the  blood 
testing  procedure  that  is  given  to  all  potential  soldiers  during  the  exam. 


This  tall  young  man  looks  as  though  he  may  have  20-20 
vision,  which  merely  means  that  his  eyesight  is  normal. 


By  SFC  Walter  W.  Dowling 


n  the  grim  struggle  to  preserve  the  precious  freedom  so 
learly  won  by  American  valor. 

The  Selective  Service  process  works  like  this:  When  a 
roung  man  receives  his  notice  to  appear  for  physical  ex- 
imination,1  he  reports  to  his  local  Draft  Board.  From  then 
)n  the  processing  machinery  rolls  along  in  smooth  fashion. 
ITansportation  is  furnished  to  the  Examining  Station,  and 
he  examination  begins. 

The  Army  reports  the  result  of  the  examination  to  the 
electee’s  Draft  Board  within  approximately  24  hours.  The 
3oard,  in  turn,  notifies  the  young  man  of  his  classification, 
f  found  eligible  for  service,  the  selectee  has  at  least  2 1  days 
^and  in  most  cases  more! )  to  wind  up  his  personal  affairs. 

Let’s  take  a  look  and  see  what  actually  happens  to  se- 
ectees.at  the  Examining  Station.  Station  personnel  immedi- 
itely  check  the  roster  of  the  group  to  make  sure  that  no 
>ne  was  lost  en  route.  Strangely  enough,  those  things  do 
lappen!  Then  an  officer  welcomes  the  men,  tells  them  why 
hey  are  there,  and  gives  them  a  detailed  resume  of  the 
outine  they  will  follow  during  the  processing.  He  explains 
he  importance  of  the  tests  and  stresses  the  fact  that  they 


will  determine  to  a  large  degree  the  assignment,  training, 
and  schooling  that  they  will  receive  after  they  are  inducted. 

The  officer  delivering  the  orientation  talk  does  it  in  a 
frank,  friendly  manner  designed  to  help  relieve  the  tension 
of  the  men.  This  is  important  —  because  for  most  of  them 
it  is  their  first  contact  with  the  Army.  And  the  Army  real¬ 
izes  that  first  impressions  are  frequently  lasting  ones.  The 
men  are  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  examining  authori¬ 
ties  and  urged  to  be  patient.  And  they  are  invited  to  air  any 
complaints  they  may  have  both  for  their  own  benefit  and 
for  the  benefit  of  future  inductees. 

The  first  test  on  the  agenda  is  the  Armed  Forces  Qual¬ 
ification  Test  which  determines  whether  a  man  possesses  the 
intelligence  necessary  to  make  a  soldier.  Then  the  man  fills 
out  two  identical  forms  —  the  Neuropsychological  Adjunct 
Form  and  the  Personal  Medical  History  Statement  —  which 
give  an  insight  into  the  man’s  mental  outlook  and  medical 
background. 

After  a  recess  for  dinner  —  in  the  hearty  Army  style!  — 
comes  the  medical  examination.  The  men  are  given  a 
thorough  going  over,  including  X-rays  and  blood  tests,  and 
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Postman  Rings  (Continued) 

any  physical  deficiencies  they  may  have  are  brought  to  light. 
After  the  examination,  selectees  are  given  a  personal  inter¬ 
view  in  which  a  check  is  made  to  insure  that  all  facts  con¬ 
cerning  their  medical  history  are  included  in  their  papers. 
The  men  may  make  any  statement  about  their  physical 
condition  which  might  not  have  been  covered  in  the  ex¬ 
amination. 

The  last  phase  of  the  testing  cycle  is  another  interview  in 
which  all  papers  and  forms  are  given  a  final  check  to  make 
sure  they  are  accurate.  This  check  prevents  errors  which 
otherwise  might  require  selectees  to  return  to  the  Examining 
Station  for  additional  processing. 

After  the  examination,  the  men  board  a  bus  which  re¬ 
turns  them  to  their  respective  draft  boards.  Then  comes  the 
anxious  waiting  period  before  they  learn  their  classification. 

How  do  selectees  react  during  the  initial  processing?  In 
many  ways,  of  course.  To  some  the  day  seemed  long  and 
tedious.  To  others  it  was  short  and  informative.  Some 
accept  the  fact  that  they  might  be  called  for  military  service 
with  philosophical  detachment,  realizing  that  the  present 
unsettled  state  of  world  affairs  makes  it  necessary.  Others 
face  the  situation  with  typical  immature  bravado.  But  by 
and  large  they  accept  conditions  with  the  quiet  good  nature 
which'  has  always  been  a  hallmark  of  Americans  in  times 
of  national  peril. 

All  young  men  firfd  their  first  contact  with  the  Army  a 
sobering  one;  an  experience  that  gives  them  a  more  mature 
conception  of  their  responsibilities  as  citizens.  They  come 
to  realize  that  the  priceless  heritages  of  America  are  not 
cheap  commodities;  that  they  were  paid  for  with  blood  and 
sweat  and  mighty  effort.  They  realize  anew  the  hard  fact 
that  America  must  be  strong  enough  to  beat  back  any  ag¬ 
gressor  and  that  the  price  of  liberty  is  still  eternal  vigilance. 


Checking  inductees'  bone  structure  at  a  preinduction  physical 
examination  at  the  Post  Dispensary,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 


A  careful  check  of  all  selectees'  teeth  by  experienced  dentists 
reveal  that  many  young  men  being  examined  have  dental  caries. 


After  the  exam,  each  potential  soldier's  medical  history  is 
given  a  careful  review  to  make  sure  it  is  complete  and  accurate. 


At  a  preliminary  interview,  skillful  questioning  provides  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  selectee's  physical  and  mental  background. 
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PRIVATE 
TO  GENERAL 


A  LL  his  work  was  marked  by  superior  judgment  and 

LX  attention  to  details”  was  part  of  the  citation  pre- 
JL  Jl  sented  to  Herman  Feldman  in  January  1946  when 
he  received  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  (third  highest 
military  award  in  the  U.  S.)  for  "displaying  exceptional 
skill  in  determining  requirements  for  future  procurement” 
of  supplies  for  the  Army  during  World  War  II.  No  doubt, 
when  he  was  a  private  from  1907  to  1910,  many  of  his 
officers  noted,  also,  his  attention  to  details  and  his  superior 
judgment  in  his  efficiency  reports. 

With  43  years’  service  to  his  country,  Herman  Feldman 
started  as  a  private  and  worked  up  to  corporal,  sergeant, 
and  supply  sergeant.  Today,  he  is  a  two-star  major  general, 
and  as  The  Quartermaster  General  of  the  U.  S.  Army  heads 
the  huge  supply  system  that  extends  far  beyond  American 
shores. 

For  three  years,  Herman  Feldman  soldiered  as  a  private 
in  the  Field  Artillery.  Promotions  in  the  Army  in  1910  didn’t 
come  quite  as  fast  as  they  do  today.  Yet,  at  the  end  of  his 
first  term  of  enlistment,  he  reenlisted  as  a  private  and  started 
his  climb  to  the  top.  Within  two  and  a  half  years,  he  had 
been  a  corporal,  a  sergeant,  and  a  supply  sergeant.  In  1912 
"supply  sergeant”  was  a  grade;  today  it’s  a  job  title.  In  June 
1917,  Sergeant  Feldman  was  commissioned  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Field  Artillery  and  on  the  same  day  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  first  lieutenant. 

Without  the  benefit  of  college  training,  here  was  a  man 
who  was  literally  "pulling  himself  up  by  his  own  boot¬ 
straps.  In  1918,  he  served  in  the  Philippines  and  when  he 
returned  to  the  States  he  completed  the  War  Course  for 
heavy  artillery  at  the  School  of  Fire,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  as  a 
captain.  In  1919,  he  joined  the  5th  Field  Artillery  with  the 
American  Forces  in  Germany. 

Returning  to  the  U.  S.  in  1922,  Captain  Feldman  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Field  Artillery  School  the  following  year. 
Then  he  served  with  various  Field  Artillery  units  in  this 
country  before  becoming  an  instructor  in  the  Ohio  National 
Guard  from  1927  to  1930.  With  Asiatic  foreign  service  and 
European  front-line  duty  behind  him,  the  ex-supply  sergeant 
revamped  his  military  program  and  asked  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

In  1931,  he  graduated  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
Subsistence  School  in  Chicago,  served  later  in  Hawaii,  and 


in  1936  added  another  Quartermaster  School  diploma  to  his 
personal  files  —  that  of  the  QM  School  in  Philadelphia. 
By  this  time,  he  had  become  a  major  and  was  assigned  to 
the  supply  division  of  the  Office  of  The  Quartermaster 
General.  To  a  former  supply  sergeant,  who  used  to  issue 
clothing,  bedding,  rifles,  mess  kits,  and  GI  soap  to  fellow 
soldiers  in  Battery  D  of  the  2d  Field  Artillery  in  1914,  this 
marked  a  great  milestone  in  his  career.  Now,  he  was  work- 
ing  in  the  brain  center’  of  the  over-all  supply  program  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  which  included  the  Air  Arm  then. 

One  month  after  graduating  from  the  Army  Industrial 
College  in  June  1940,  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel. 
In  October  of  the  same  year,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Statis¬ 
tics  Branch  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
following  December  joined  the  Clothing  and  Equipage 
Branch  of  the  Quartermaster  General’s  office.  Later,  he 
became  chief  of  the  supplies  section  in  the  Quartermaster 
General’s  office.  On  Christmas  Eve  1941,  he  was  promoted 
to  full  colonel. 

During  the  early  part  of  World  War  II,  Colonel  Feldman 
served  in  the  procurement  and  distribution  division  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces  in  Washington.  He  went  to  Europe  to 
become  the  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  supply  for  the  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  European  Theater  of  Operations.  Later,  he 
held  the  same  responsibility  for  the  North  African  Theater 
of  Operations. 

Returning  to  the  States  in  1943,  Colonel  Feldman  was 
named  deputy  for  supply  and  planning  in  the  office  of  The 
Quartermaster  General  in  Washington.  Another  assignment 
to  foreign  service  (his  fifth)  was  given  to  him  in  September 
1944  when  he  became  joint  staff  executive  assistant  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff  for  logistics  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  Area  with 
headquarters  in  Hawaii. 

On  January  16,  1944,  ex-Private,  battle-tested  artillery 
officer  Feldman  achieved  the  ‘second  most  important  pro¬ 
motion  in  his  life.  He  completed  the  upward  climb  to 
brigadier  general.  Five  years  later,  he  fulfilled  a  desire  he  had 
as  a  supply  sergeant  32  years  before  —  to  be  The  Quarter¬ 
master  General  of  the  United  States  Army.  In  January  1948, 
he  became  a  major  general. 

A  career  in  the  supply  field  can  lead  to  the  top.  The 
Quartermaster  General,  by  virtue  of  his  rise  from  private 
to  general,  from  supply  sergeant  to  one  of  the  top  supply 
men  in  the  Army,  is  living  proof  of  that  statement. 
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A  light  machine  gunner  and  his  assistant  set  up  a  defer 
position.  Not  shown  in  this  photo,  but  protecting  the  gui 
either  side,  ore  riflemen,  one  being  an  "ammo"  be< 


A  bazookaman  on  the  alert  for  any  "enemy,"  holds  a  de¬ 
fensive  position  along  a  road  somewhere  in  Germany  during 
maneuvers  by  1st  Infantry  Division,  "The  Big  Red  One." 
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THE  INFANTRYMAN! 
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Corporal,  right,  names  parts  of  mortar  shells  for  the  ser¬ 
geant-instructor  during  tests  which  put  emphasis  on  the 
individual  training  of  every  man,  and  lead  to  promotions. 


By  S/Sgt.  Albert  T.  White,  Jr. 

IT  WAS  so  long  ago  that  the  actual  date  really  doesn’t 
matter,  but  the  terrific  reputation  of  the  1st  Infantry 
Division  as  one  of  the  fightin’est,  firstest  winners  of 
wars  and  battles  probably  started  one  long-ago  day  when 
some  now-forgotten  rifleman  leveled  his  sights  across  the 
terrain  where  he  happened  to  be  standing  .and  cracked 
down  on  a  pine  knot  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away  just 
to  keep  his  eye  in.  The  first  rifle  practice  in  any  army  prob¬ 
ably  happened  like  that  and  it  has  been  going  on,  with 
variations  and  modernized  technique,  ever  since. 

In  Germany  today,  where  riflemen  of  the  Big  Red  One 
are  on  occupation  duty,  they  still  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  the 
rifle  range,  and  almost  as  much  time  cleaning  the  barrel, 
oiling  the  stock,  and  taking  apart  and  putting  together  the 
parts  of  their  straight-shooting,  hard-hitting  Ml  —  known 
as  the  Garand  rifle. 

An  infantryman  sleeps  with  his  rifle.  It’s  slung  over  his 
shoulder  when  he  goes  to  eat  or  when  he  hikes  20  or  more 
miles  across  country.  The  infantryman  knows  his  7-digit 
rifle  number  as  well  as  he  knows  the  date  of  his  birth  or 
his  best  girl’s  telephone  number.  On  the  march  he  slings  it 
over  his  shoulder  with  the  muzzle  down  when  it’s  raining, 
to  keep  the  barrel  dry,  and  the  first  chance  he  gets  he  dries 
off  the  outside  parts,  puts  on  a  little  oil,  and  rubs  it  down. 

It’s  like  the  old  horse  cavalry  days  when  a  man  fed  and 
took  care  of  his  horse  first  and  then  looked  out  for  him¬ 
self,  because  in  the  Infantry,  a  man’s  best  friend  is  his  rifle. 
If  you  reduce  that  to  a  more  common  denominator, 
you  might  say  it  the  way  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  Chief  of 
Army  Field  Forces,  put  it:  "The  one  indispensable  element 
in  the  winning  of  wars  is  the  doughboy  with  plenty  of  guts, 
a  stout  and  courageous  heart,  and  his  rifle  and  bayonet.” 

So  in  a  figurative  sort  of  way,  you  might  say  that  when 
the  first  1st  Division  rifleman  took  his  first  practice  shot, 
he  started  the  build-up  of  a  reputation  that’s  as  well  known 
by  the  enemies  he’s  faced  as  by  the  outfit’s  own  press  agent. 

It  was  the  long  years  of  practice  and  training  that  made 
the  American  soldier  one  of  the  best  rifle  shots  in  the  world 
—  enabled  him  to  fulfill  the  primary  mission  of  a  soldier: 
to  engage  and  defeat  the  enemy.  And  the  only  way  to 
do  that  and  make  it  stick  is  to  do  what  General  Clark  said: 
"Send  in  the  infantryman  with  his  rifle.” 

Of  course  there’s  a  lot  more  to  being  a  good  infantryman 
than  being  a  handyman  with  a  rifle,  although  the  rifle  is 
the  most  symbolic  weapon  of  his  trade.  The  good  infantry¬ 
man  also  develops  the  knack  of  taking  things  on  his  own 
shoulders  whenever  the  need  arises.  He  knows  how  to  use 
other  individual  weapons;  a  map  and  a  compass;  and  if  his 
buddy  needs  first  aid,  he  knows  how  to  handle  that,  too.  He 
learns  how  to  work  and  play  with  his  fellow  soldiers,  and 
he  reaps  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  satisfaction  a  soldier 
has  —  the  knowledge  that  he  is  doing  an  all-important  job 
—  a  man’s  work  —  and  that  because  he  is  doing  it  well, 
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(Continued)  ^  J 

he  will  be  eligible  to  climb  the  ladder  of  success  to  higher 
rank,  more  pay,  and  greater  responsibility. 

If  the  emphasis  in  this  story  seems  to  be  too  heavy  on  the 
Infantry,  remember  that  it  is  the  Infantry  itself  that  is 
one  of  the  most  firm  believers  in  working  together  with 
the  other  branches  of  the  military.  The  Infantry  knows  that 
it  takes  the  whole  team,  the  Artillery,  the  Armor,  and  all 
the  other  services. 

Nevertheless  the  emphasis  is  deliberate  because  a  young 
man  about  to  embark  on  a  career  as  an  infantryman  should 
know  that  he  is  starting  out  in  one  of  the  proudest  of  all 
the  branches  in  the  military;  that  it  takes  long  hours  of 
study  and  practice  to  mold  a  man  for  a  job  that  is  tough 
and  prepare  him  for  a  position  of  trusted  leadership  when 
the  chips  are  down. 

The  prospective  infantry  recruit  should  know,  too,  that 
while  an  entire  infantry  division  has  only  three  infantry 
regimerfts,  or  regimental  combat  teams,  that  the  riflemen 
are  backed  up  by  their  own  artillery,  armor,  engineers,  sig¬ 
nal  companies,  medics,  and  myriad  other  specialists  or  spe¬ 
cialist  organizations,  including  even  their  own  air  arm,  which 
flies  light,  unarmed  planes  over  the  battlefields  to  spot  ar¬ 
tillery  fire  in  the  place  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

An  infantry  career  is  a  big  thing  whether  it  is  in  supply, 
communications,  or  in  a  rifle  platoon.  It’s  a  bie  team  and 


Present  Arms!  One  of  the  positions  in  the  manual  of  arms  is 
demonstrated  by  the  corporal  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  sergeant- 
instructor  who  checks  out  men  in  his  platoon  for  top  precision. 


Air,  ground,  and  naval  firing  data  being  sent  out  from  a  field  j 
switchboard  (above)  to  a  command  post  field  phone  (below)  during 
exercises  designed  to  test  all  phases  of  communications  under  ac¬ 
tual  combat  conditions.  This  is  one  way  in  which  infantrymen  get 
the  support  of  heavy  guns  from  all  the  members  of  the  big  team. 


A  man  learns  a  lot  about  his  weapon  when  he  can  take  it 
apart  and  put  it  together  with  his  eyes  closed.  Above,  an  in¬ 
structor  checks  technique  of  a  man  stripping  a  machine  gun. 
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It's  the  first  few  minutes  of  treotment  that  may  spell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  rapid  recovery  and  longer  hospitalization.  Here, 
an  infantryman  demonstrates  first  aid  on  a  fellow  soldier. 


Riflemen  of  the  famous  1st  Infantry  Division  moving  up  to  at¬ 
tack  an  "enemy"  road  block,  as  a  vehicle  of  their  heavy  tank 
support  passes  through  their  column.  The  men  shown  here  are  on 


maneuvers  somewhere  in  Germany  where  the  Big  Red  One 
Division  has  been  on  occupation  duty  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Tests  like  these  supplement  classroom  study. 


recoilless  rifle  as  a  senior  noncom  checks  his  every  move. 
Any  errors  made  are  pointed  out  by  the  examiner  (left). 


Racing 
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PREPARE  to  ditch!”  The  plane  commander’s  words 
sent  a  chill  through  the  ship  because  it  meant  a  land¬ 
ing  in  the  sea.  The  crew  shivered  but  they  weren’t 
cold.  For  a  split  second  no  one  stirred,  and  then  it  was  all 
action  as  they  jettisoned  everything  in  sight  to  lighten  the 
load. 


The  fog  made  it  seem  like  another  world.  The  B-29  was 
lost  with  the  radio  out,  and  navigation  was  impossible.  Only 
a  few  minutes  of  fuel  remained.  The  pilot  brought  the  big 
ship  closer  and  closer  to  the  white-capped  Pacific  and  then 
WHAM!  The  plane  groaned  with  the  terrific  impact  as  it 
hit  the  ocean  waves.  Seconds  later,  the  crew  were  struggling 
in  the  icy  water,  at  least  140  miles  from  the  nearest  land. 


However,  one  basic  fact  meant  survival  to  these  crew 
members.  Before  the  radio  failed,  the  operator  had  contacted 
an  air-sea  rescue  unit  stationed  at  Hickam  Air  Force  Base, 
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By  S/Sgt.  John  F.  Cronin 

Hawaii.  This  unit  is  part  of  the  Pacific  Air  Command, 
mother  of  the  many  components  of  the  Military  Air  Trans- 
Dort  Service. 

At  the  rescue  control  center,  officers  and  airmen  hur¬ 
riedly  amassed  all  the  necessary  information  for  a  full-scale 
;earch.  The  position  of  last  contact  with  the  crippled  plane 
ivas  checked  against  point  of  departure,  speed,  time,  and 
iveather.  Even  before  the  B-29  was  ditched,  an  SB- 17  (a 
nodified  Flying  Fortress)  with  a  droppable  lifeboat,  two 
H-5’s  (helicopters),  and  a  crash  boat  were  en  route  to  inter- 
:ept  the  lost  ship.  After  a  6-hour  search,  the  downed  officers 
md  airmen  were  located  and  returned  to  Hickam  AFB. 

Rescue  work  such  as  this  is  around-the-clock  routine  for 
:hese  units.  They  are  on  a  24-hour  alert,  seven  days  a  week, 
:o  search  the  land  and  sea  for  missing  aircraft,  intercept 
Dianes  in  trouble,  hunt  lost  fishermen,  and  aid  or  evacuate 


people  in  critical  condition  aboard  vessels,  if  immediate 
hospitalization  is  needed. 

Not  too  long  ago,  a  sergeant,  who  had  just  reported  for 
duty  with  an  air  rescue  and  boat  unit,  stared  after  a  retreat¬ 
ing  figure  in  blue  dungarees  and  white  cap.  He  did  a 
double  take  and  said,  "if  they  make  the  sailors  wear  Air 
Force  stripes,  I  wonder  if  they  make  airmen  wear  Navy 
rates.” 

Like  most  newcomers  to  MATS,  the  sergeant  had  his  first 
glimpse  of  one-half  of  this  rescue  organization,  the  boat 
crew.  This  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  units  attached  to  any 
air  force  base.  The  airmen  dress  like  sailors,  talk  like  sailors, 
and,  in  general,  operate  as  shipshape  as  any  Navy  man.  But 
they  are  all  members  of  the  USAF  and  wear  their  appropri¬ 
ate  stripes  on  the  blue  denims. 

The  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  crash  boats  are  the 
responsibility  of  this  select  crew.  Ordinarily,  a  background 


Rescue  (Continued) 


of  duty  with  the  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  or  Merchant  Marine  is 
considered  a  prerequisite  for  the  assignment,  although  there 
are  occasional  exceptions  to  this  requirement. 

Among  the  various  safeguards  designed  to  protect  downed 
crews  in  the  Pacific  area,  the  helicopter  is  probably  the  most 
prized.  It  can  get  in  and  out  where  "angels  fear  to  tread’’ 
because  take-off  and  landing  can  practically  be  made  "on 
a  dime.” 

An  especially  interesting  episode  of  helicopter  activity 
concerns  the  rescue  of  an  Air  Force  officer  and  his  wife  who 
were  swimming  at  Kawiloa  Beach,  about  18  miles  from 
Hickam  AFB,  when  they  were  suddenly  caught  in  a  strong 
current.  In  a  matter  of  seconds,  they  were  being  carried  out 
to  sea,  but,  fortunately  they  were  thrown  against  a  sub¬ 
merged  reef  which  they  managed  to  cling  to. 

Some  beach  residents  called  the  Hawaiian  Sea  Frontier 
for  help.  A  crash  boat  was  dispatched  but  couldn’t  get  near 
the  stranded  couple  because  of  the  reef.  The  only  answer 
was  the  helicopter. 

The  pilot  hovered  over  the  swimmers  and  dropped  them 
a  life  raft.  However,  the  treacherous  current  and  the  reef 
made  it  too  risky  to  allow  them  to  drift  to  the  waiting  crash 
boat.  But,  on  previous  flights,  a  cushioning  effect  from  the 
down  draft  of  the  helicopter  blades  had  been  noticed  on  the 
water. 

Maneuvering  his  craft  to  the  seaward  side,  the  pilot  used 
the  effect  of  the  ground  cushion  to  push  the  raft  across  the 
water.  The  helicopter  had  literally  blown  the  swimmers  to 
shore. 

The  Air  Rescue  Service  exists  only  to  save  lives.  They’re 
best  described  by  a  salt-stained  pilot,  pulled  out  of  the  Pacific 
recently,  who  said,  "WHAT  AN  OUTFIT !” 
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If  his  plane  goes  down  in  the  briny,  everything  but  an  airman's 
spirits  may  be  dampened.  He  knows  experts  (above  and  left) 
have  already  plotted  his  position  and  that  help  is  on  the  way. 


PFC  Jock  Stanley  of  Lawndale,  Calif.,  and  CpI.  Stanley  Zarkow- 
ski  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  take  time  out  from  tkeir  rigid  training 
schedule  to  select  books  in  their  dayroom  ot  Fort  Ord,  Calif. 
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By  M/Sgt.  Frank  W.  Penniman 


A  FTER  a  hard  day  of  rugged  field  training,  soldiers 
ZA  like  to  take  it  easy  for  a  while  before  the  next  day’s 
/  ^.schedule  is  upon  them.  Airmen,  returning  from  long 
training  flights  or  from  a  day’s  work  on  the  flight  line,  also 
look  forward  to  a  few  moments  of  relaxation  in  the  evening. 
Many  of  them,  after  putting  away  their  equipment  or  tools, 
wash  up,  "chow  down,”  and  head  for  their  dayrooms. 

Of  all  the  words  peculiar  to  military  parlance,  "dayroom” 
is  one  of  the  few  words  that  originated  from  and  thrived 
on  soldier-usage.  Actually,  military  regulations  define  this 
homey  room  in  the  barracks  as  a  "recreation  room.”  Soldiers 
for  decades  and  airmen  for  three  years  have  called  it  "day- 
room”  and  present  indications  are  that  they  always  will. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  military  barracks, 
this  off-duty  mecca  is  a  cross  between  a  game  room,  a  den, 
and  the  front  parlor  of  a  modern  home.  It’s  here,  right  in 
their  own  military  home,  that  soldiers  and  airmen  can  relax. 
Here  is  the  room,  be  it  in  Alaska  or  Panama,  Japan  or  Ger¬ 
many,  Maine  or  California,  where  duties  are  forgotten  for 
a  short  time.  The  hum  of  airplane  engines  is  stilled  in  air¬ 
men’s  ears,  and  the  staccato  beat  of  range  firing  can’t  be 
heard  by  soldiers. 


The  soldier’s  and  airman’s  habit  of  neatness  is  indicated 
by  the  orderly  way  the  room  is  kept.  Take  a  magazine,  read 
it,  put  it  back.  Shoot  a  game  of  pool,  check  the  score,  put 
the  cues  back  in  their  racks.  That’s  the  way  servicemen  treat 
the  equipment  in  their  dayrooms. 

For  most  part,  dayrooms  resemble  one  another  from 
coast  to  coast.  There  are  tables  for  those  who  like  cards,  a 
reading  section  for  men  and  women  who  want  it  quiet,  a 
pool  table,  ping-pong  table,  radio,  television  set  (where 
practicable),  soft  drink  machine,  magazine  racks,  and  in¬ 
teresting  pictures  on  the  walls. 

In  many  dayrooms  the  talents  of  Service  artists  have 
been  utilized  and  scenes  indicative  of  the  locality  have  been 
painted  on  the  walls.  Fishing  pictures  have  been  made  into 
dayroom  murals  in  New  England.  The  Rocky  Mountains 
and  epics  of  the  Wild  West  adorn  the  walls  of  many  day- 
rooms  in  the  western  States.  In  the  dayroom  of  the  8904th 
Technical  Service  Unit  at  Fort  Jay,  N.  Y.,  enterprising 
artists  have  caricatured  Manhattan  on  the  game  room  wall. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  equipment  in  Service 
dayrooms  is  paid  for  from  nonappropriated  Government 
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"Here's  one  for  the  side  pocket,"  soys 
CpI.  Ernest  Boone  (right)  to  PFC  George 
Davidson  at  Maxwell  (Ala.)  AF  Base. 


"Dear  Mom:  It's  great  to  get  letters  from  home.  The  train¬ 
ing's  rough  but  we're  hardening  up  to  it  in  fine  shape." 


Easy  (Continued) 

funds.  The  soldiers  and  airmen  themselves  have  actually 
paid  for  their  own  pool  tables,  television  sets,  radios,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  other  supplies  and  equipment  by  their  purchases 
in  post  exchanges  and  base  exchanges.  The  small  operating 
profit  made  by  these  organizations  is  divided  per  capita  and 
distributed  to  the  various  units  of  the  Army  post  or  Air 
Force  base. 

Although  the  recreation  room  is  called  a  "dayroom”  it’s 
empty  during  the  day.  Calling  it  a  "nightroom”  would  be 
more  fitting  as  that’s  the  time  of  day  when  the  room  is  used. 
Years  ago,  more  than  50  anyway,  each  unit  used  to  set  aside 
a  box  on  the  pay  table  for  contributions  for  their  own  day- 
room  equipment.  Perhaps  this  is  how  the  term  got  its 
start,  because  the  money  was  contributed  on  pay  day. 

Usually,  just  before  tattoo  (15  minutes  before  taps)  a 
most  "unpopular”  man  enters  the  dayroom  —  the  Charge 
of  Quarters.  He’s  the  man  who  flicks  the  light  switch  once 
to  announce  his  presence,  says  in  military  tones,  "Let’s  go,” 
and  gives  the  men  five  minutes  to  wind  up  their  games, 
finish  a  story,  or  turn  off  the  radio  or  TV.  It’s  bedtime  and 
wherever  Service  men  and  women  are  stationed  in  garrison, 
they’ve  come  to  the  end  of  a  full  day. 

Thanks  to  well-equipped  dayrooms,  frequented  by  men 
and  women  who  train  and  work  together,  life  in  the 
Service  has  been  made  a  little  brighter,  a  little  more  cheery, 
for  this  is  where  they  "take  it  easy.” 


S/Sgt.  Jessie  Holl  of  Omega,  Ala.,  makes  a  wise  move  at 
Lawson  AFB,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  as  two  fellow-airmen  look  on. 


PFC  Hazel  Smith  of  Ottawa,  Kans.,  does  better  than  a  "so-so"  job 
in  attaching  a  braid  to  her  cop  in  a  dayroom  at  Lackland  (Tex.)  AFB. 
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At  Ellington  (Tex.)  AFB,  these  Wofs  celebrate  some¬ 
body's  birthday  with  a  cake.  Can  you  count  the  candles? 


these  airmen  are  serious 
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These  soldiers  and  airmen  looking  at  a  magazine  in  the  dayroom  of  the 
8904th  Technical  Service  Unit  at  Fort  Joy,  N.  Y.,  are  (left  to  right): 


Army  PFC  George  Laughlin,  Air  Force  CpI.  Mayford  Watson, 
Army  Pvt.  Alan  Hoppe,  and  Air  Force  CpI.  William  Roberts. 


CpI.  Hazel  H.  Dethmers  of  Waupon,  Wis.,  makes  a  backhand  shot  in 
ping-pong  at  the  Women's  Army  Corps  Training  Center,  Fort  Lee,  Va. 


Wherever  practicable,  dayrooms  have  television.  Here,  four  soldiers 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  wait  for  the  picture  to  appear  on  the  screen. 


Governors  Island,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 
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POSTMASTER:  DO  NOT  MAIL  OUTSIDE 

U  S  EXCEPT  TO  U.  S.  POSSESSIONS  OR 
OCCUPIED  TERRITORY. 
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Pvt.  Jamef  W.  Hemmer  peers  through  an 
observer 


scope.  His  schooling  will  be 
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Welcome  Mat  Is  Out 
For  New  Soldiers 
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Crewmen  Well  Trained 
For  USAF  B-36  Duties 
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QM  Climatic  Laboratory 
Checks  Smallest  Details 
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The  Story  of  Carl  A.  Brandt 
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Canine  Friends 
Aid  USAF  Teams 


THIS  MONTH'S  COVER 


Two  camouflaged 

W7  fantrymen  -  skiers, 

WLIhb.  with  full  field  packs, 

1  JBg&ScigfEE  assume  firing  posi- 

tions  with  rifles 
under  simulated  bat- 
4^  tie  conditions  on  one 

of  the  snow  -  covered 
-aepqfl  peaks  of  the  Colo- 

rado  Rockies.  Trained 
to  live  and  fight 
in  mountainous  ter- 
’‘'•''“Vf;  rain,  these  soldiers 

are  expert  riflemen 
as  well  as  expert 
skiers. 

PLEASE  PASS  THIS  COPY  ALONG 


SFC  Albert  Seelbach  of  Louisville,  Ky.  (left)  with  the  452d  Field  Artillery 
Battalion  at  Camp  Rucker,  Ala.,  shows  Pvt.  Robert  Solarek  of  Toledo,  Ohio 
(center)  and  Sgt.  Elmer  Hibbs  of  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  how  to  set  a  shell's  fuse. 


I  \  \ 

V/-  W 

Operating  a  plotting  table  calls  for  plenty  of  teamwork  at 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex.  Reports  from  outlying  observation  posts  are 
received  b^r  the  two  men  on  the  "bridge"  before  being  plotted. 


TOPS! 

By  M/Sgt.  Frank  W.  Penniman 

THERE’S  more  to  artillery  than  merely  firing  a  big 
gun.  Long  before  the  cry  "on  target”  and  the  ex¬ 
plosive  roar  of  the  weapon,  artillerymen  have  been 
schooled  in  the  latest  technical  and  scientific  devices  that 
make  it  possible  to  score  hits.  They’re  specialists  on  a  team 
where  the  success  of  the  over-all  mission  depends  on  the 
individual  ability  and  training  of  each  member. 

In  this  scientific  age,  mathematics,  radar,  and  radio  play 
an  important  part  on  the  artillery  team.  For  the  new 
soldier  in  this  branch  of  the  field  force  service  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  better  himself  in  the  field  of  electronics  and 
other  subjects.  When  he  finishes  his  training  at  the  Artillery 
School,  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  he’s  ready  to  join  a  tactical  unit. 
He’s  qualified,  physically  and  by  training,  to  assume  artil¬ 
lery  responsibilities.  His  state  of  readiness  is  backed  up 
by  the  knowledge  that  his  course  has  been  thorough  and 
that  he’s  part  of  an  Army  technical  team. 

Many  artillerymen  are  trained  to  master  surveying, 
mechanical  drawing,  basic  electricity,  electronics,  and  the 
almost  self -thinking  devices  that  compute  angles  and  ranges. 

Before  a  soldier  enters  this  training,  he  completes  his 
basic  training  at  one  of  the  many  Army  centers  in  this 
country.  In  this  initial  phase  of  military  life,  he  learns  to 
be  a  soldier  and  receives  instruction  in  the  use  of  small 
arms  together  with  an  introduction  to  the  tactical  combat 
skills  required  of  all  Army  men.  It  is  after  basic  training 
that  men  are  moulded  into  highly  trained  specialists.  For 
those  wanting  to  be  artillerymen  —  and  they  can  be  if 
they  pass  the  screening  tests  —  their  military  careers  are 


As  port  of  his  basic  training  with  the  47th  Field  Artillery  Bat¬ 
talion  at  Camp  Chaffee,  Ark.,  Pvt.  Malcom  T.  Cambell  learns 
to  set  the  panoramic  telescopic  sight  on  a  105-mm.  howitzer. 

With  their  "105"  firmly  anchored  in  the  ground  by  two  trails 
(note  one  in  lower  left  corner),  these  gun  crew  members  ore  all 
set  to  send  a  howitzer  shell  screeching  to  the  distant  target. 


TOPS!  (Continued) 


clearly  defined.  Their  futures  will  pivot  about  technical 
teaching  and  practical  application  of  classroom  instructions 
in  the  field. 

Among  the  courses  at  the  Artillery  Center  available  to 
soldiers  are:  communications,  radio  and  radar  maintenance, 
artillery  field  liaison,  ballistic  meteorology,  sound  and  flash 
principles,  surveying,  weapons  maintenance,  vehicle  main¬ 
tenance,  artillery  intelligence,  operations,  and  subjects  lead¬ 
ing  to  complete  mastery  of  antiaircraft  guns.  There  are  also 
special  courses  for  soldiers  who  work  directly  with  guided 
missiles. 

To  many  a  new  artilleryman,  it  sometimes  looks  like  a 
"Buck  Rogers  Age,”  but  when  he  applies  his  classroom 
instruction  to  practical  purposes  he  finds  nothing  too  baf¬ 
fling,  nothing  that  is  lacking  technical  explanation,  and  he 
discovers  that  all  of  his  scientific  training  pays  dividends 
in  the  field  and  on  the  firing  range. 

Before  an  artilleryman  aims  his  weapon  at  a  streaking 
target  high  in  the  skies,  he  doesn’t  shout,  "It  went  that-a- 


way!”  and  then  pull  the  firing  lanyard.  With  his  technical 
schooling  behind  him,  he  knows  what  facts  to  set  into 
"mechanical  thinkers”  that  will  solve  the  firing  problem. 
The  success  of  these  sighting  and  firing  devices  depends 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  settings  put  into  them.  That’s  where 
the  classroom  and  field  training  pays  off  in  bull’s-eyes. 

It’s  teamwork  all  the  way  in  the  Artillery.  Radar  men 
scout  potential  targets,  plotters  keep  a  minute-to-seconds 
tracking,  and  the  gun  crew  with  the  help  of  the  forward 
observers  translates  the  facts  into  firing  data.  The  artillery 
team,  from  field  clerks  to  shell  loaders,  from  observers  to 
master  gunners,  is  a  great  team  to  be  on  today.  Specialists  all, 
trained  in  technical  fields,  these  men  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  best  scientific  schooling  ever  offered  in  the  Artillery 
of  the  United  States  Army. 


As  the  number  one  gunner  points  out  on  approaching  target, 
the  crew  of  a  self-propelled  twin  40-mm.  antiaircraft  artillery 
gun  gets  set  to  knock  it  out  of  the  air  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 


With  his  right  hand  on  the  lanyard  and  his  left  closing  the 
breech.  Pvt.  Arthur  B.  Corlis  of  Portland,  Maine,  makes  a  dry 
run  with  his  weapon.  Technically  trained,  he's  a  specialist! 


Three  sons  of  Georgia  ready  their  antiaircraft  gun  for  inspec¬ 
tion.  Left  to  right  are  Pvt.  M.  E.  Walker  of  Augusta,  Pvt. 
Murray  Holloway,  Moultrie,  and  CpI.  M.  W.  Inglett  of  Augusta. 


Quick  timing  by  the  photographer  and  these  155-mm.  howitze 
gun  crews  made  this  picture  possible.  All  four  of  the  massivi 
field  pieces  are  in  full  recoil.  These  men  are  training  with  thi 


There's  a  lot  of  activity  in  an  artillery  fire  direction  center. 
Four  members  of  a  headquarters  battery  of  a  field  artillery 
group  ore  learning  operational  procedures  in  the  field.  Left 


to  right  these  Pennsylvanians  are  Pvt.  Robert  Heddings  of  Dan¬ 
ville,  PFC  Raymond  Forrey  of  Northumberland,  Pvt.  Edward  Jones 
of  Sunbury,  and  M/Sgt.  John  Renninger  of  Northumberland. 


h  Infantry  Division  at  Camp  Cooke,  Calif.  The  40th  was  one 
•he  first  National  Guard  divisions  called  to  active  duty  last 
r.  Note  the  varied  positions  of  the  men  during  the  action. 


Handling  the  shells  properly  is  just  as  important  as  firing  the 
gun.  Three  artillerymen  of  the  43d  Infantry  Division  at  Camp 
Pickett,  Va.,  are  shown  putting  classroom  lessons  into  practice. 
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Waiting  for  the  "fire"  signal  is  this  crew  manning  a  120-  are  technicians  when  it  comes  to  target  results.  Soldier  at  the 
mm.  antiaircraft  gun  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.  Ably  schooled  in  extreme  left  is  in  communication  with  a  control  center.  Antiair- 
the  science  of  their  mammoth  weapon,  the  "triple-A"  men  craft  teams  are  quick  on  the  spot  when  an  alert  is  sounded. 


At  Camp  Atterbury,  Ind.,  an  artillery  captain  gives  instruction 
on  the  multiple  50-cal.  machine  gun  mount  to  a  group  of  new 
soldiers.  Later,  they'll  fire  the  weapon  at  towed  targets. 


A  sergeant-instructor  (left)  checks  over  the  alert  readi¬ 
ness  of  his  40-mm.  antiaircraft  crew.  Seated  soldiers 
£  control  the  angle  of  fire  and  the  revolving  of  the  gun. 


Braun 


Pvt.  Joseph  F.  Braun,  Jr. 


S/Sgt.  Charles  A 


M/Sgt.  Janies  E.  Braun  and  family 


BRAUNS  IN 


MEET  the  Brauns  —  all  seven  of  them!  It’s  not  too 
unusual  these  days  for  a  family  to  have  three  or 
four  members  in  Army  or  Air  Force  service,  but 
the  Brauns  of  2701  Homan  Ave.,  Waco,  Tex.,  top  this.  Lt. 
Col.  Joseph  F.  Braun,  commander  of  the  982 2d  Volunteer 
Air  Reserve  Training  Squadron  at  Connally  (Tex.)  Air 
Force  Base,  is  the  father  of  six  men  all  on  active  duty  with 
the  United  States  Air  Force. 

Veteran  of  two  World  Wars,  Lt.  Col.  Braun  started  his 
career  as  a  private  in  the  Eighth  Balloon  Company  in  1917, 
and  after  more  than  33  years  of  service  retired  last  year. 
Today,  he  keeps  in  readiness  by  commanding  a  Reserve 
training  squadron. 

The  roster  of  Braun  sons  in  service  reads  like  this:  M/Sgt. 
James  E.,  29,  maintenance  technician  at  Misawa  AFB,  Japan; 
S./Sgt.  Charles  A.,  24,  parachute  rigger  with  the  20th  Air 
Force  on  Okinawa;  S/Sgt.  Frank  J.,  26,  flight  engineer  at 
Connally  AFB,  Tex.;  Cpl.  Harry  R.,  22,  vehicle  operator  at 
Connally  AFB;  Pvt.  Donald  L.,  17,  engine  mechanic  at  Shep¬ 
pard  AFB,  Tex.;  and  Joseph  F.,  Jr.,  18,  an  apprentice  cook 
at  Andrews  AFB,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  two  sons  stationed  at  Connally  AFB  are  not  in  their 
father’s  squadron.  Frank  is  with  a  maintenance  and  supply 
group  while  Harry  is  assigned  to  a  motor  vehicle  squadron. 

Total  service  of  the  Braun  family  is  more  than  62  years. 
The  father  heads  the  list  with  33  years;  James  has  11; 
Charles,  6;  Frank,  7;  Harry,  4;  and  Donald  and  Joe,  Jr., 
have  a  little  more  than  6  months  each. 

On  far-off  Okinawa,  S/Sgt.  Charles  took  a  couple  of  min¬ 
utes  from  his  parachute  packing  to  answer  a  few  back¬ 
ground  questions  concerning  his  Air  Force  family.  Why 
did  they  all  choose  military  careers?  Why  the  Air  Force? 
His  reply,  though  brief,  has  a  great  deal  of  thought  behind 
it.  He  was  speaking  for  himself  and  his  five  brothers.  He  was 
reflecting  an  ideal  that  found  its  roots  in  the  closely  knitted 
Braun  family. 

"My  dad  taught  all  his  sons  to  respect  the  American  Flag 
and  the  traditions  of  the  Service  while  we  were  very  young. 
We  have  been  a  military  family  from  birth  and  have  never 
considered  a  career  other  than  Air  Force.” 

The  sons  are  proud  of  Dad’s  service,  and  he’s  mighty 
proud  of  them  .  .  .  for  the  Brauns  are  wearing  Air  Force 
blues. 
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Lt.  Col.  Joseph  F.  Broun,  father 
of  6  sons  in  the  Air  Force 
climbs  aboard  his  plane 


Cpl.  Harry  R.  Braun 
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Pvt.  Donald  L.  Braun 


S/Sgt.  Frank  J.  Braun 
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By  S/Sgt.  Albert  T.  White,  Jr. 

THE  transition  from  grocer’s  clerk  in  Tennessee  to 
first-class  soldier  in  Germany  took  John  Binnion  of 
Red  Boiling  Springs  a  little  more  than  six  months. 
That  included  the  time  it  took  for  his  actual  enlistment, 
mental  and  physical  tests,  getting  a  complete  new  wardrobe, 
weeks  of  basic  training,  leave,  an  ocean  voyage,  orientation 
lectures,  getting  equipment,  and  final  assignment  to  an 
armored  regiment  near  Wetzlar,  a  picturesque  area  north 
of  Frankfurt. 

Set  down  in  bare  type,  Binnion’s  schedule  might  at  first 
appear  to  be  drab  routine,  but  actually,  learning  the  art  of 
becoming  a  soldier  is  a  very  interesting  experience  and  the 
time  went  quickly  for  the  young  Tennessean.  So  he  arrived 
in  the  port  city  of  Bremerhaven,  Germany,  almost  before 
he  knew  it,  and  within  a  matter  of  a  comparatively  few 
days,  he  was  in  his  regular  Army  job,  ready  to  go  further 
up  the  ladder  of  promotion  in  the  interesting  career  of  his 
choice. 

Time  was  when  a  man  in  Binnion’s  position  might  have 
been  shunted  from  one  place  to  another  for  weeks  at  a 
^  time  after  he  landed  in  a  foreign  country.  Then,  as  now, 
the  first  stop  in  a  duty  tour  abroad  is  a  Replacement  Depot, 
and  during  the  hectic  war  days  so  many  thousands  of  men 
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Pvt.  John  A.  Binnion  steps  off  the  troin  in  a  picturesque  German  town,  eager  to  start  his  new 
Army  job.  One  of  the  first  persons  he  meets  is  a  friendly  chaplain  (center)  who  takes  a  personal 
interest  in  the  young  soldier's  welfare.  Later  (right),  Binnion  visits  a  local  restaurant  downtown. 


At  a  replacement  depot,  Lt.  Col.  John  L.  Sullivan 
shows  new  arrivals  site  of  their  probable  assignment. 


wtic  puumig  uuuugn  tnese  centers  —  often  ahead  or  just 
behind  their  records  —  that  delays  in  assignments  were 
frequent.  It  was  when  a  fast-moving,  victorious  army  was 
speeding  across  Europe  at  a  pace  too  fast  for  the  utmost 
precision  in  paper  work. 

Nowadays,  men  like  Binnion  step  off  the  transports  from 
the  States  into  a  passenger  coach  instead  of  a  freight  car,  and 
travel  in  comfort  to  a  place  like  the  7720th  Replacement 
Depot  at  Marburg,  where  Col.  Henry  W.  Holt,  a  veteran 
artilleryman,  and  his  staff  put  the  new  arrivals  through 
processing  in  the  incredibly  short  time  of  five  days. 

It  was  at  Marburg  that  18-year-old  Binnion,  who  had 
never  been  away  from  home  before  in  his  life,  went  into 
a  huddle  with  a  friendly  chaplain  who  eased  the  pangs  of 
homesickness  and  tipped  him  off  to  the  best  ways  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  interesting  life  ahead. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  7720th  organization  threw 
out  the  welcome  mat  when  Binnion  and  other  new  soldiers 
arrived.  The  noncoms  showed  him  his  new  quarters,  took 
him  to  the  installation’s  immaculate  dining  hall,  and  gave 
him  the  low-down  on  life  in  Marburg. 

At  the  Classification  and  Assignment  office,  headed  by 
Lt.  Col.  John  L.  Sullivan,  Binnion  took  some  written  tests 
and  was  interviewed  by  personnel  experts  to  make  sure  he 
would  be  assigned  to  the  job  he  could  do  best  and  where 
he  could  meet  current  military  requirements  most  effectively. 

During  his  short  stay  at  the  7720th,  Binnion  discovered 
that  the  popular  Reppo  Deppo”  is  virtually  a  small  city 
within  itself  which  offered  him  the  facilities  of  a  laundry, 
library,  movies,  photo  lab,  telephone  and  cable  services, 
craft  shop,  post  exchange,  and  a  club  for  servicemen. 

When  Binnion  arrived  a  few  days  later  at  his  own  outfit, 
an  armored  regiment,  he  received  the  same  kind  of  welcome. 
He  met  his  battalion  and  regimental  commanders  and  the 
men  who  will  be  his  buddies  for  the  rest  of  his  tour  in 
Europe. 

His  Troop  Information  and  Education  Officer  already 
has  outlined  young  Binnion’s  further  education,  not  only 
in  the  field  of  his  Army  job,  but  in  general  academic  sub¬ 
jects.  The  new  soldier  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  famed 
USAFI  courses  (United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute), 
through  which  a  serviceman  may  learn  anything  from  the 
three  R’s  to  advanced  subjects  leading  to  a  college  degree. 

John  A.  Binnion,  as  the  photos  accompanying  this  story 
show,  is  a  typical  American  soldier  —  envoy  of  good  will, 
representing  a  staunch  democracy  in  a  country  struggling 


Weoring  cap  and  parka  made  famous  by  Uncle  Sam's  Con 
sfabulary  troopers,  and  already  promoted  to  grade  of  privati 
first  class,  Binnion  starts  out  in  jeep  for  remote  guard  post 


SFC  George  F.  Cope,  a  classification  specialist,  checks  over  Binnion's  military  background  before 
the  Tennessean  is  assigned  to  a  new  tactical  unit.  Photo  at  right  shows  PFC  Binnion  getting 
his  initial  tank  instruction  from  Sgt.  William  C.  Shirey,  combat-tested,  veteran  tank  commander. 


ONE  pilot  says  "It’s  like  flying  a  15-room  house.”  A 
flight  engineer  declares  "you  need  four  hands  and 
five  eyes  to  bring  her  home.”  Gunners  tell  theit 
friends  that  the  plane  uses  more  gasoline  and  oil  on  a 
routine  training  mission  than  the  average  motorist  uses  in 
20  years.  This  is  the  Air  Force’s  Sunday  punch — the  B-36, 
The  world’s  largest  land-based  bomber  can  carry  a  heaviei 
load  of  bombs  for  a  greater  distance  at  a  higher  altitude 
than  any  other  aircraft  known.  It  can  make  a  10,000-pound 
bomb  load  delivery  to  a  target  5000  miles  away,  and  still 
have  enough  fuel  to  return  to  its  base. 

Performance  records  of  this  aerial  Goliath  are  paradoxi¬ 
cal  in  many  respects.  The  ship  is  twice  as  big  as  a  B-29  and 
yet  it  handles  easier.  It  requires  considerably  less  runway 
for  take-offs  and  landings,  and  can  operate  on  the  same 
strength  runway  as  normally  provided  for  a  B-29.  The 
B-36’s  now  in  units  are  equipped  with  six  3500-horsepower 
pusher-type  reciprocating  engines  and  four  jet  engines 


This  B-36  reconnaissance  bomber  carries  herself  like  fhe  queen 
that  she  is.  The  jef-augmented  RB-36,  equipped  with  powerful 
cameras,  is  designed  to  serve  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  who  fly  the  continental  patrol  missions. 
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which  really  make  them  get  up  and  go  over  the  target. 
Surprisingly  enough,  this  ship  can  climb  and  turn  with  only 
a  few  hundred  feet  altitude.  This  maneuverability  is  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  planes  weighing  a  fraction  of  its  179  tons. 

Some  of  the  B-36’s  statistics  are  staggering  and  certainly 
more  than  amazing.  The  plane’s  tail  is  five  stories  high.  An 
equivalency  of  four  railroad  freight  cars  could  be  placed  in 
the  bomb  bay  which  measures  12,300  cubic  feet.  The  pro¬ 
peller  blades  are  19  feet  long  and  the  plane’s  six  engines 
generate  21,000  horsepower — equal  to  the  power  of  six 
locomotives.  A  500-room  hotel  could  be  heated  in  zero 
weather  from  the  heat  energy  produced  by  these  engines. 
The  wings  are  71/2  feet  thick  at  the  center,  allowing 
mechanics  to  work  on  the  engines  while  in  flight. 

B-36  crews  were  selected  from  other  big-league  bombers, 
the  B-50’s  and  B-29’s.  .The  transition  was  a  relatively  easy 
step  for  everyone  except  the  engineer.  Prior  to  take-off, 
the  plane  commander  and  his  engineer  spend  almost  an 


hour’s  preflight  inspection  chanting  down  a  600-item  check 
list  in  order  to  be  certain  that  every  one  of  their  maze  of 
controls  is  working  and  will  work  in  the  air. 

In  flight,  the  engineer  operates  from  a  console  of  120 
dials  and  gadgets.  In  fact,  he  spends  nearly  half  of  every 
hour  logging  in  the  readings.  Compiling  miles-per-gallon 
figures  on  a  4000-foot  climb  keeps  him  scribbling  for  20 
minutes.  It  is  because  of  this  kind  of  concentration  that  the 
engineer  is  considered  the  most  important  airman  on  the 
crew. 

The  most  practicable  and  economical  method  of  quali- 
fying  officers  and  enlisted  crew  members  for  B-36  opera¬ 
tion  has  been  found  to  be  an  on-the-job  training  program. 
This  unique  form  of  classroom  training  is  provided  by  the 
Mobile  Training  Unit,  activated  in  March  1947  at  Chanute 
Air  Force  Base,  Rantoul,  Ill.,  by  the  Technical  Division, 
Air  Training  Command. 

More  than  25  training  aid  exhibits,  prepared  for  the  Air 


Sunday  Punch!  (Continued) 


Force  by  the  Fort  Worth  Division  of  the  Consolidated 
Vultee  Aircraft  Corporation,  are  used  to  demonstrate  im¬ 
portant  features  of  B-36  operation  and  maintenance.  These 
"trainers”  include  scale  models,  cutaways,  and  mock-ups. 
Schematic  drawings,  cutaway  sketches,  charts,  and  numerous 
other  classroom  training  aids  are  used.  When  possible, 
actual  parts  from  the  plane  are  utilized. 

A  crew  for  an  operational  flight  consists  of  16  members, 
including  five  relief  personnel.  Three  pilots,  four  naviga- 
tor-radar-bombardiers  (each  capable  of  performing  the 
other’s  duties),  two  flight  engineers,  two  radio  operators, 
and  five  gunners  make  up  the  roster. 

A  glance  into  the  plane  will  reveal  that  it  is  divided  into 
three  major  sections  —  the  forward  cabin,  the  bomb  bay 
section,  and  the  after  cabin.  The  forward  cabin  has  upper 
and  lower  decks,  with  a  mezzanine  level  at  the  rear,  half 
way  up  the  ladder  between  the  decks.  The  pilot  and  co¬ 
pilot  sit  in  the  "blister”  on  the  upper  flight  deck.  Directly 
behind  them  is  the  flight  engineer.  A  gunner  and  radio 
operator  are  situated  on  the  mezzanine  level.  In  the  nose, 
on  the  lower  level,  are  the  bombardier,  navigator,  radar 
operator,  and  nose  gunner.  The  three  other  gunners  are 
located  in  the  after  cabin  near  the  tail  of  the  plane.  Due 
to  freezing  temperatures  encountered  at  high  altitudes,  all 
cabins  are  pressurized. 

Since  30-hour  missions  are  very  common,  the  plane  is 
provided  with  six  bunks,  a  kitchen  (galley)  complete  with 
two  electric  burners,  a  refrigerator  with  frozen  food  com¬ 
partment,  and  ample  space  for  personal  equipment. 

Yes,  it’s  a  big  ship  for  a  b'ig  job  and  air  crews  who  fly 
the  B-36  on  global  missions  are  proud  to  be  writing  aerial 
history. 


A  rudder,  which  towers  approximately  five  stories  above  the 
ground,  proved  to  be  a  difficult  problem  for  the  maintenance 
crews  until  special  seats  were  made  and  fastened  to  cranes. 


It  takes  a  lot  of  men  to  fly,  maintain,  and  keep  a  B-36  in  the  air. 
When  airborne,  the  ship  carries  a  crew  of  16.  However,  on  opera¬ 
tional  mission  involves  intricate  pre-  and  post-flight  planning. 


They  can't  fly  without  them  and  you've  got  to  know  what  makes 
them  go  explains  this  Mobile  Training  Unit  instructor  to  a  group 
of  students  as  they  study  propellers  at  Rapid  City  AFB,  South  Dakota. 


An  imposing  line-up  of  the  world's  largest  land-based  bombers,  the 
USAF's  Consolidated  Vultee  B-36's  on  the  parking  apron  at  Carswell 
Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  They  deliver  the  Sunday  Punch. 


B-36  maintenance  will  rest  on  the  shoulders  of 
officers  like  these  who  have  just  completed  a 
maintenance  course  at  Sheppard  AFB,  Texas. 


Even  more  so  than  your  automobile,  an  airplane  must  be  thoroughly 
:hecked  at  frequent  intervals  to  guarantee  peak  performance.  These 
check-ups  are  based  on  the  minimum  period  of  time  in  which  me¬ 


chanical  failure 


is  likely  to  occur.  In  the  Air  Force,  i 
a  high  priority  because  they're  no  < 
em  flying.  Here,  a  B-36  receives  a  25-hou 


' 
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Research  Pays  Dividends 


By  SFC  Walter  W.  Dowling 


efficiency  and  of  equipping  soldiers  for  combat  under  all 
conditions. 

Essentially,  these  problems  are  nothing  new  to  the  QM 
Corps  which  handles  more  than  70,000  different  items  of 
Army  supply.  During  the  last  war  the  question  of  adequate 
clothing  for  the  Army  was  just  as  complex,  if  not  more  so, 
than  the  food  problem.  For  instance,  troops  in  Okinawa 
and  Alaska  often  ate  the  same  kind  of  food,  but  they  seldom 
wore  the  same  type  of  clothing. 

When  World  War  II  began,  we  were  far  behind  our 
enemies  in  developing  special  combat  clothing  for  the 
different  climates  and  conditions  under  which  our  men 
would  fight.  Much  of  our  equipment  did  not  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  modern  combat. 

Bur  the  Quartermaster  Corps  arose  in  superb  fashion  to 
meet  the  challenge.  It  developed  the  finest  combat  clothing 
ever  known.  Twenty-five  types  of  gloves  were  perfected, 
from  canton-flannel  for  use  against  mosquitoes  in  the  Pacif¬ 
ic,  to  sturdy  gantlets  for  handling  barbed  wire  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Theater.  For  the  cold  zones  it  devised  clothing  made 
of  fiber-glass  twill,  warmer  and  lighter  than  any  other  cold 
weather  material  known.  New  ponchos  and  raincoats  were 
developed  which  were  light  enough  for  tropical  wear  but 
which  afforded  maximum  protection.  Shoes,  which  were  a 
source  of  complaints  early  in  the  war,  were  studied  by  QM 
experts,  who  then  designed  new  footwear  —  rubber  boots 
which  would  not  rot  in  the  jungle,  special  boots  for  para¬ 
troopers,  and  combat  boots  for  infantrymen  which  elimi¬ 
nated  the  necessity  for  leggings.  They  also  made  notable 
improvements  in  ordinary  shoes.  Then  they  tackled  the 
problem  of  the  heavy  load  a  soldier  had  to  carry.  They 
found  means  to  lighten  the  load  and  designed  a  better  pack 
to  help  him  carry  it. 

Quartermasters  dug  up  some  curious  facts  about  soldiers 
and  clothing  in  World  War  II.  They  found  that  in  order 


ARMY  planners  are  asking  some  tough  questions  of 

LjL  the  QM  Corps  these  days  —  questions  which  must 
JL  A.  be  answered  and  answered  right.  Here  are  a  few 
examples:  What  items  of  clothing  should  be  furnished  the 
troops  if  a  combat  force  is  sent  to  Area  X?  How  many 
of  each  size  should  be  provided?  How  long  can  a  soldier 
fight  when  it’s  40  below?  How  should  his  clothing  be  de¬ 
signed,  and  what  is  the  best  way  to  keep  him  warm? 

These  are  typical  problems  in  environmental  protection, 
the  science  emphasizing  the  study  of  the  soldier  and  his 
environment.  The  concept  inherent  in  that  science  is  basic 
to  the  entire  research  and  development  program  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  today.  It  may  mean  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  in  tomorrow’s  land  battles 
should  the  United  States  be  forced  into  another  world  con¬ 
flict.  The  Army  realizes  the  critical  importance  of  this 
program  and  is  backing  it  to  the  limit.  The  objective  is 
to  produce  materiel  and  develop  techniques  which  will 
make  our  land  forces  superior  to  any  in  the  world. 

The  activities  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Section 
take  in  many  fields,  and  it  is  the  keystone  of  Quartermaster 
research.  It’s  divided  into  two  parts:  one  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  concerned  mostly  with  studies  in  geography,  cli¬ 
matology,  physics,  and  psychology;  and  the  other  located  at 
the  Climatic  Research  Laboratory  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  which 
investigates  the  effects  of  environment  on  human  activity 
and  efficiency.  It  seeks  the  best  means  of  increasing  such 


While  two  soldiers  walk  a  treadmill,  a  medical  officer  checks  the  pulse 
of  another.  (Left)  A  doctor  listens  to  the  heartbeat  of  a  soldier  who 
has  just  finished  his  go-no-place  hike  in  the  QM  laboratory  hot  room. 


•* 

■*  »  * 

The  famous  "Copper  Man"  at  home.  Cables  connected 
to  "his"  electrically  heated  body  help  find  the  degree  of 
heat  needed  to  maintain  normal  "skin"  temperature. 


Research  (Continued) 

to  fit  all  men  in  the  Army,  42  sizes  of  blouses,  25  sizes  of 
overcoats,  40  sizes  of  trousers,  and  240  sizes  of  shoes  were 
needed.  With  the  increased  numbers  of  younger  men,  more 
small  and  medium  sizes  were  needed  than  before  the  war. 
They  discovered  that  men  from  the  East  tend  to  be  short 
and  stocky,  while  men  from  the  South  and  Southwest  are 
taller  and  leaner.  The  average-sized  men  came  from  the 
Middle  West  and  the  Northwest.  The  soldiers  of  World 
War  II  were  taller  and  slimmer  and  had  larger  heads  and 
bigger  feet  than  the  soldiers  of  World  War  I. 

Soldiers  in  combat  wear  out  shoes -and  clothing  twice  as 
fast  as  do  soldiers  in  training.  Soldiers  anywhere  are  harder 
on  socks  than  on  any  other  item  of  clothing  or  equipment. 
In  the  European  Theater  alone,  3 1  million  pairs  were  issued 
during  the  war. 

After  the  war  was  over,  QM  experts  took  a  look  at  the 
whole  clothing  problem,  and  they  were  far  from  satisfied. 
For,  while  the  Army’s  clothing  was  the  best  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  there  was  still  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 
Quartermasters  were  given  the  mission  to  make  these  im¬ 
provements. 

Their  goal  of  perfect  clothing  for  every  type  of  climate 
is  in  sight,  and  they  won’t  slacken  their  efforts  until  they 
attain  it.  They  know  their  mission  is  vitally  important,  and 
they’re  all  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Quartermasters  of 
World  War  II  whose  supply  achievements  amazed  the 
world. 


Wearing  experimental  gloves,  soldiers  loosen  nuts  and  bolts  to 
determine  how  much  finger  dexterity  is  retained  while  under 
adverse  conditions.  An  observer  records  the  rate  of  speed. 


Walking  in  the  rain!  Soldiers  dressed  for  a  temperate  climate 
standing  under  a  water  sprinkler  in  the  "rain  room"  in  order 
to  give  the  waterproof  qualities  of  the  uniforms  a  complete  test. 

On  bivouac!  Soldiers  cleaning  up  after  supper  while  on  ma¬ 
neuvers  in  a  New  England  forest.  Quartermasters  give  all  cloth¬ 
ing  and  equipment  a  thorough  testing  under  field,  conditions. 


PRIVATE  TO  GENERAL 


TRIPLE-threat  men  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  are 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  but  Maj.  Gen.  Carl 
A.  Brandt  holds  a  particularly  unique  distinction. 
General  Brandt  was  the  first  military  officer  to  be  rated  a 
qualified  pilot  in  the  B-24,  B-26,  B-29,  and  B-32,  all  at  the 
same  time. 

The  General  has  flown  more  than  100  types  of  aircraft, 
and  during  his  service  with  the  USAF  has  accumulated  over 
5000  hours  in  the  air.  He  flew  48  combat  missions  against 
the  Japanese  in  World  War  II  and  was  decorated  six  times 
for  gallantry  and  valor  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Born  in  Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr.,  on  January  9,  1906,  he 
served  in  the  Air  Force  as  an  enlisted  man  prior  to  receiving 
an  appointment  to  West  Point  in  July  1926.  Upon  gradua¬ 
tion,  he  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Field 
Artillery,  and  in  December  1931,  decided  to  make  the  Air 
Force  his  choice  of  service. 

Following  graduation  from  advanced  flying  school  at 
Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  he  was  assigned  to  the  12th  Observation 
Group,  Brooks  Field,  Tex.  After  a  series  of  tours  with  vari¬ 
ous  bombardment  groups,  General  Brandt  entered  the  Air 
Corps  Engineering  School  at  Wright-Patterson  Field,  Ohio, 
and,  in  September  1939,  reported  to  the  Bomber  Branch, 
Production  Engineering  Division,  of  that  station. 

In  May  1941,  he  became  technical  advisor  and  instructor 
.  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  England  for  their  B-17  and  B-24 
transitional  program.  Returning  to  the  United  States  the  fol¬ 
lowing  October,  General  Brandt  became  associated  with  the 
Western  Procurement  District  with  headquarters  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.  During  this  time,  he  served  as  an  Air  Force 
factory  representative  with  various  civilian  aircraft  plants 
engaged  in  B-24  production. 


A  3-year  tour  of  duty  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  began 
in  May  1943.  The  General  served  as  deputy  commander  of 
the  Fifth  Air  Service  Command;  commanding  officer  of 
the  90th  Bombardment  Group;  commanding  officer  of  the 
Fourth  Air  Service  Area  Command;  commanding  general 
of  the  XIII  Bomber  Command;  and  deputy  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Thirteenth  Air  Force. 

After  returning  to  the  United  States,  he  was  named  deputy 
commander  of  the  Air  Proving  Ground  at  Eglin  Field,  Fla., 
and  in  October  1946,  assumed  command  of  it. 

All  his  previous  assignments  laid  the  groundwork  for  his 
appointment  as  chief  of  the  Requirements  Division,  Direc¬ 
torate  of  Training  and  Requirements,  in  the  office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  at  USAF  Headquarters 
in  August  of  1948.  A  year  later,  the  Directorate  was  split 
into  two  separate  divisions  and  General  Brandt  became 
Deputy  Director  of  Requirements  in  the  office  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations.  A  short  while  afterwards,  he 
was  appointed  Director  of  Requirements.  He  is  currently 
serving  as  Director  of  Requirements,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Development,  Hq.  USAF. 

The  General’s  decorations  include  the  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  Medal,  Legion  of  Merit  with  one  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Flying  Cross,  Air  Medal  with  one  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster,  Army  Commendation  ribbon;  Asiatic-Pacific  Thea¬ 
ter  ribbon  with  four  campaign  stars,  and  the  American 
Theater,  American  Defense,  and  Philippine  Liberation  rib¬ 
bons. 

General  Brandt’s  25  years  of  military  service  has  its  moral 
for  those  airmen  who  are  starting  on  the  highway  to  suc¬ 
cess.  It  can  be  done. 
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Of  Dogs 
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Airmen  and  their  dogs  prepare  for  a  busy  day  on  the  frozen 
Newfoundland  trails.  After  the  dogs  hove  been  fed  and  looked 
over  carefully,  they  are  ready  to  start  out  on  rescue  operations. 


This  Eskimo  husky  is  Duke,  prize  winner  in  many  Canadian 
dog  shows.  His  master,  S/Sgt.  Charles  Laine,  has  trained  him 
to  obey  commands  and  both  work  together  as  an  efficient  team. 


By  Sgt.  James  T.  Reynolds 


UP  AT  Harmon  Air  Force  Base,  Newfoundland,  a 
U.  S.  Air  Force  unit  has  a  roster  which  includes 
the  names  of  Thor,  Waggy,  Floppy,  and  Silver. 
It  sounds  a  bit  informal  for  an  official  list  of  airmen,  but 
these  names  actually  do  belong  to  Air  Force  members. 

The  possessors  of  these  descriptive  names  are  dogs.  That 
is,  they  are  called  dogs,  even  though  they  are  part  dog  and 
part  wolf.  They  are  Eskimo  dogs,  used  in  rescue  operations 
in  Northern  territories.  They  parachute  out  of  airplanes, 
and  walk  for  miles  through  frozen  wastelands  with  rations 
strapped  to  their  backs. 

Thirty-four  para-rescue  dogs  are  assigned  to  Flight  "B” 
of  the  6th  Rescue  Squadron.  Each  canine  is  capable  of 
jumping  out  of  an  airplane.  A  specially  designed  harness 
with  a  12-foot  cargo  parachute  is  strapped  on  each  animal. 
When  the  time  comes  to  jump,  the  dog  is  tapped  on  the 
back.  Without  hesitation,  he  jumps! 

The  interior  of  Newfoundland  is  swampy  and  heavily 
covered  with  wooded  areas.  When  "weasel”  tractors  can 
not  be  used  to  reach  crash  survivors,  dogs  are  parachuted  to 
assist  in  rescue  operations.  Airmen  and  dogs  make  evacu¬ 
ations  by  sled  to  bring  survivors  to  mobile  transportation. 

Once  on  land,  dogs  and  men  travel  with  sleds  at  speeds 
up  to  10  miles  an  hour,  depending  upon  the  type  of  terrain. 
Every  half  hour  airmen  stop  to  check  the  pack  and  harness, 
to  see  that  they  are  not  slipping,  and  to  be  sure  the  appara¬ 
tus  is  comfortably  fit  to  the  dogs.  The  dogs  carry  medical 
supplies  and  emergency  rations,  or  pull  sleds,  according  to 
the  type  of  rescue  operation. 


and  Men 


Every  airman  goes  through  a  training  period  to  learn 
how  to  use  his  dog  effectively.  The  Air  Force  keeps  a  com¬ 
plete  service  record  on  each  animal,  which  lists  all  para¬ 
chute  jumps,  specifies  medical  attention  given,  and  even 
mentions  the  birth  of  puppies.  For  extremely  hazardous 
duty,  dogs  get  an  extra  ration  of  horsemeat. 

The  typical  Eskimo  dog,  or  husky,  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  is  broad-chested  with  powerful  shoulders,  has  a 
short  neck,  sharp  wolflike  projecting  jaws  and  nose,  slanting 
eyes,  and  short,  erect  ears.  He  has  thick  hair  and  is  generally 
gray,  although  black,  black  and  white,  and  some  pure 
white  dogs  have  been  seen  in  the  strain  developed  for 
Arctic  work. 

Large,  heavy  dogs,  weighing  about  120  pounds,  are  more 
satisfactory  than  lighter  dogs  of  50  to  70  pounds,  because  of 
the  loads  they  can  carry  and  the  fact  that  they  have  more 
pulling  ability.  It  is  extremely  important  that  dogs  have  a 
heavy  fur  coat,  as  short-haired  dogs  are  likely  to  freeze  in 
bitter  cold  weather.  The  dog  needs  thick  fur  so  the  snow  will 
not  melt  under  him  when  he  curls  up  to  sleep  or  rest.  When 
a  thinly  furred  dog  gets  wet,  chunks  of  ice  freeze  to  him 
and  he  can  become  enveloped  in  an  ice  trap  while  sleeping. 

Tfie  para-rescue  dogs  have  an  inherent  qualification  to 
perform  rescue  operations.  With  proper  guidance  and  train¬ 
ing  from  Air  Force  men  who  know  dogs,  and  who  are  at 
home  in  the  frozen  wastelands,  they  help  make  a  good  team 
for  rescue  work.  Airmen  joke  that  this  particular  part  of 
the  Air  Force  is  "going  to  the  dogs."  That  is  true  in  a  com¬ 
plimentary  way,  for  rescue  operations  are  handled  efficiently 
with  dogs  and  their  masters  doing  the  air  and  ground  work. 


. 


The  end  of  the  day  and  homeward  bound,  as  dogs  and  their  master 
bring  an  airman  safely  over  the  snow  to  mobile  transportation. 


It  s  triplets  for  Rene.  With  the  natural  instinct  of  any  mother  dog, 
she  growls  as  airmen  look  with  interest  at  the  three-day-old  pups. 


t  ✓ 


S/Sgt.  Stephen  Holloway  and  his  dog  Thor  wait 
for  the  order  to  jump.  It's  the  sixth  time  for  tf^e 
dog,  and  he  goes  without  the  least  hesitation. 


Once  on  the  ground  and  under  way,  men  and  dogs  travel  up  to 
10  miles  an  hour.  Here,  Sgt.  Holloway  makes  a  check  on  Silver 
to  see  that  the  pack  and  harness  are  in  a  comfortable  position. 
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PASSPORT  TO  THE  SKY 
GETTING  AHEAD 


By  S/Sgt.  John  F.  Cronin 


HE’S  standing  out  near  the  control  tower  staring  into 
the  sun.  There’s  a  lingering  smile  on  his  tanned 
face  which  has  that  lost-in-another-world  look. 
He’s  husky  and  very  obviously  healthy.  If  you  were  a 
stranger  to  Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  you  might  be  tempted 
to  ask,  "What  are  you  doing,  pardner,  getting  some  Texas 
sky  in  your  eyes?”  But  to  those  in  the  know,  it’s  an  everyday 
sight.  For  the  young  man  is  dreaming  of  pilots’  silver  wings 
—  he’s  an  Aviation  Cadet. 

Those  two  words  tell  a  mighty  big  story  about  the  fellow 
who  used  to  live  on  the  block.  He’s  now  between  20  and 
26l/2  and  has  completed  two  years  of  college.  To  the  girls 
who  watch  the  mailbox,  he’s  still  an  eligible  bachelor  and 
will  be  until  graduation,  at  least.  He’ll  never  be  a  Charlie 
Atlas  customer  because  he’s  already  a  perfect  physical 
specimen.  Bird  fanciers  please  note:  This  man  likes 
anything  that  flies. 

You  want  to  be  a  pilot?  You  say  you’d  like  to  slow  roll 
at  5000  feet?  You  say  you’d  like  to  be  a  second  lieutenant 
earning  $415.75  monthly  (includes  flying  pay)  at  the  end 
of  your  first  year  in  service?  Well,  here’s  how  you  do  it. 
Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  at  any  Air  Force  base, 
any  local  U.  S.  Army  and  U.  S.  Air  Force  Recruiting  Station, 
from  one  of  the  Air  Force  teams  visiting  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  or  by  writing  to:  Headquarters,  U.  S.  Air  Force, 
Director  of  Training,  Attention:  Aviation  Cadet  Branch, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

These  forms,  supplemented  by  documentary  evidence  of 
date  and  place  of  birth  and  a  transcript  of  college  scholastic 
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Off-duty  Education 
In  European  Command 

PRIVATE  TO  GENERAL 

The  Story  of  George  D.  Shea 

SERVING  WITH  PRIDE 
Army  Woes  Are 
Good  Soldiers 

SERVICEMEN  DOWNTOWN 
Community  Programs 
Bolster  Morale 

HELP  NEEDED 

Airmen  and  Sailors 
Train  at  Dental  School 


THIS  MONTH'S  COVER 


A  smiling  USAF 
pilot  climbs  into  the 
cockpit  of  an  F-84 
Thunderjet.  In  about 
one  year’s  time,  he 
has  made  the  climb 
from  cadets  to  jets. 
Along  with  his  fellow 
graduates  who  are  at 
the  controls  of  our 
fighters,  bombers,  and 
transports,  he  is 
helping  the  Air  Force 
write  aerial  history. 


PLEASE  PASS  THIS  COPY  ALONG 
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A  king-size  version  of  the  pocket  edition  dead  reckoning  computer 
which  solves  such  problems  as  air  speed,  wind  drift,  and  range. 
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records,  should  be  mailed  to  the  Aviation  Cadet  Examining 
•  Board  nearest  your  home.  You  will  then  be  advised  when 
to  report  to  the  board  for  the  necessary  mental  and  physical 
examinations  along  with  a  series  of  personal  interviews. 

A  few  days  later  you  will  be  notified  of  the  good  news 
and  be  assigned  to  a  specific  Aviation  Cadet  class.  Before 
boarding  the  train  for  Randolph,  Goodfellow,  Perrin,  or 
Connally  AFB  (all  in  Texas),  you’ll  raise  that  right  arm 
to  take  the  oath  as  an  Aviation  Cadet. 

Prior  to  suiting  up  in  flying  clothes,  you,  as  a  future 
officer,  will  be  snapping  into  shape  physically  during  a 
vigorous  30-day  conditioning  period.  Muscular  coordination 
and  an  alert  mind  represent  a  must  for  all  pilots,  hence  the 
early  emphasis  on  that  particular  phase  of  the  training 
program. 

You'll  get  your  feet  off  the  ground  for  the  first  time  in 
a  proved  all-metal  T-6  (Texan).  After  25  hours  of  dual  in¬ 
struction,  you’ll  be  ready  for  the  day  when  the  old  stomach 
is  full  of  butterflies  and  your  forehead  full  of  frowns.  How¬ 
ever,  you  keep  telling  yourself,  "Smilin’  Jack  did  it  and  so 
can  I.”  That  night,  after  sweating  out  a  long  line  to  the 
telephone  booths,  you’ll  be  juggling  coins  and  shouting 
through  the  mouthpiece  "Hey,  Mom,  believe  it  or  not,  I 
soloed  today.’’ 

Dual  and  solo  time  in  the  basic  course  include  about  165 
hours,  covering  aerobatic,  formation,  instrument,  and 
night  flying.  After  that,  you  hit  the  road  for  single-  or  multi- 
engine  school.  Your  assignment  to  one  of  these  is  governed 
by  previously  displayed  aptitude.  If  it’s  to  be  single-engine, 
you’ll  be  booked  for  Williams  AFB,  Chandler,  Ariz.,  or 
Craig  AFB,  Selma,  Ala.  In  this  stage,  you’ll  climb  alone 
into  the  cockpit  of  a  TF-51  (Mustang),  or  a  jet-propelled 
F-80  (Shooting  Star)  after  completing  the  required  hours 
of  dual  time.  It  is  here  that  you  begin  to  fully  absorb  the 
rich  experience  of  flying  —  a  thrill  unmatched  anywhere. 

Selection  for  multi-engine  training  follows  somewhat 
the  same  pattern  except  for  the  training  locations,  which  are 
at  Reese  AFB,  Tex.,  and  Vance  AFB,  Okla.,  and  the  type 
of  plane  flown  is  the  B-25  (Mitchell). 


Precision  flying  at  its 
best  shown  by  these 


jets. 
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His  look  of  determination  tells  the  whole  story  os  this  ca¬ 
det  waits  for  take-off  instructions  in  his  T-33  jet  trainer. 
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A  good  pilot,  like  any  salesman,  must  know  his  product. 
These  cadets  learn  theirs  in  an  aircraft  engineering  course. 
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Daily  flying  problems  which  confront  cadets  in  the  jets 
are  studied  in  this  Captivair  which  never  leaves  the  ground. 


Mixing  and  burning  processes  of  the  fuel  (refined  kerosene)  in 
flame  tube  of  the  turbo-jet  engine  are  explained  to  cadets. 


(Continued) 


Whether  you’re  flipping  a  fighter  or  holding  a  bomber 
on  its  course,  this  last  leg  of  your  schedule  will  be  the  same. 
You’ll  log  in  100  hours’  flying  time  in  either  one  of  the 
advanced  schools.  Officer  training  is  not  forgotten  and 
leadership  is  constantly  stressed. 

From  a  personal  viewpoint,  you  are  walking  the  spring¬ 
board  to  security.  As  an  Aviation  Cadet,  you  receive  the 
new,  higher  pay  rates  authorized  by  Congress  in  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949.  Uniforms,  food,  quarters,  and 
equipment  are  part  of  the  contract.  Cadets  also  receive  a 
monthly  cash  allowance  of  $105.  A  $10,000  Government 
insurance  policy  is  in  effect,  without  cost  to  the  individual, 
during  the  training  period. 

Before  you  know  it,  the  year  is  over,  a  colorful  graduation 
is  history,  and  you’re  wearing  the  wings.  You’re  standing 
with  your  parents  and  sweetheart  who  don’t  even  try  to  hide 
their  smiles  of  pride.  You’re  excitedly  telling  them  that  it 
won’t  be  long  before  you’ll  be  a  first  lieutenant.  You’re 
trying  to  explain  how  you’ll  be  on  active  duty  as  an  Air 
Force  Reserve  officer  for  three  years  or  more  and  may 
have  a  chance  for  a  Regular  commission. 

Is  it  worth  it?  Ask  anyone  who  knows. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  they  have  a  tough  working  schedule,  cadets 
find  that  flying  is  the  kind  of  a  job  that  develops  into  a  hobby. 
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You  can't  look  sharp  and  be  sharp  without  being  in  top-notch 
physical  condition.  These  future  pilots  will  certainly  be  all  of  that. 
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The  dining  hall  at  Randolph  Air  Force  Base 
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When  you  can  fly  a  tight  formation  in  these  Billy  Mitchell  B-25's, 
you're  a  step  away  from  your  wings.  After  graduation,  you'll 
move  into  the  left  seats  of  big  transports  and  newest  bombers. 
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You're  wrong  both  times!  It's  not  Superman  and  it's  definitely 
not  "The  Thing" — it's  an  F-80  jet  whizzing  by  a  T-6  trainer. 
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Soldiers  studying  chemistry  at  Berlin  University  listen  to  an  instructor  in  one  of  the  laboratory  classrooms. 

ETTING  AHEAD 


By  Sgt.  James  T.  Reynolds 


MANY  servicemen  stationed  in  the  European  Com¬ 
mand,  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  stationed, 
are  spending  their  spare  hours  improving  and  advancing 
their  formal  education.  These  extracurricular  studies  are 
playing  an  important  part  in  the  lives  of  our  service  men 
and  women. 

Each  unit  has  its  Information  and  Educational  Program 
which  advises  students  on  the  opportunities  available  to 
them.  There  are  three  kinds  of  courses  offered  to  EUCOM 
personnel:  classroom  group-study  classes  which  are  taught 
by  competent  instructors  and  meet  at  local  Education 
Centers;  extension  classes  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Maryland;  and  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  cor¬ 
respondence  and  self-teaching  courses  which  are  usually 
studied  on  an  individual  basis. 

The  USAFI  (commonly  called  you-SAF-fee)  provides 
more  than  300  correspondence  and  self-teaching  courses, 
approximately  5500  university  extension  courses,  as  well 
as  testing  and  accreditation  services.  It  was  originated  in 
1942  to  provide,  by  means  of  correspondence  courses,  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  for  military  personnel.  USAFI  is 
an  official  agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  USAFI 


organizations  are  located  in  Madison,  Wis.;  Alaska;  Europe; 
Guam;  Hawaii;  and  Japan. 

In  the  correspondence  courses,  the  student  receives  a 
specially  prepared  textbook,  a  study  guide,  and  7  to  30 
lessons,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  involved. 
He  works  out  the  lessons  in  consecutive  order  and  mails 
them  to  the  nearest  USAFI  organization.  There  they  are 
graded  and  returned  with  comments,  indications  of  errors, 
and  suggestions  for  additional  study.  In  most  courses  the 
last  lesson  is  followed  by  an  end-of-course  test.  If  a  stu¬ 
dent  successfully  passes  the  EOC  test,  he  gets  a  certificate 
of  completion  and  an  opportunity  to  continue  his  studies 
without  additional  enrollment  fee. 

Self-teaching  courses  are  also  provided  by  USAFI.  The 
texts  contain  study  hints  and  self-examination  questions. 
When  the  student  feels  he  has  mastered  the  subject,  he 
sends  for  an  end-of-course  test.  If  he  passes  this  test  he 
gets  a  certificate  of  completion. 

There  are  also  group-study  classes  which  are  taught  by 
qualified  instructors.  These  subjects  are  taught  at  900  Edu¬ 
cational  Centers  on  military  installations.  USAFI  acts  only 
as  a  supply  agency  in  these  instances,  furnishing  texts,  in¬ 
structor’s  course  outlines,  visual  aids,  and  testing  materials. 


Machine  shops  seem  to  have  a  fascination  for  many  soldiers 
who  enjoy  making  personal  items  and  various  home  furnishings. 


PFC  Russel  H.  Willyord,  Elburn,  III.,  is  studying  mechanical 
drawing  at  Army  Education  Center  in  Heidelburg  University. 


A  competent  teacher  looks  over  the  work  being  done  in  an  off 
duty  class  in  radio  repairing.  Here  soldiers  learn  by  doing 


Here's  a  class  in  sculpturing  and  drawing.  Modern  art  is  one 
of  many  popular  subjects  in  off-duty  educational  studies. 
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AHEAD  (Continued) 

In  the  case  of  university  correspondence  courses,  the 
student’s  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty  of  the  college 
or  university  involved.  That  institution  gives  examinations, 
puts  grades  or  credits  on  its  own  records,  and  collects  small 
fees  for  administration,  books,  and  materials.  USAFI  pays 
for  the  lesson  service. 

The  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Service  Experiences 
of  the  American  Council  of  Education  has  evaluated  the 
USAFI  courses  for  credit  recommendations.  In  almost  all 
cases  study  and  experience  in  the  Armed  Forces  lead  to 
some  credit  in  civilian  high  schools  and  colleges. 

For  the  serviceman  who  wants  to  find  out  just  where 
he  stands  in  regard  to  a  formal  education,  there  are  the 
USAFI  basic  and  intermediate  achievement  tests  and  the 
general  educational  development  tests.  These  tests  measure 
what  he  has  learned  in  general  education  from  his  past 
experiences.  The  high  school  GED  test  covers  English 
composition,  literature,  social  studies,  natural  science,  and 
mathematics.  Thousands  of  men  have  received  diplomas 
from  their  own  hometown  schools,  based  on  a  successful 
score  in  this  series.  The  freshman  college  level  GED  tests 
cover  the  same  fields  except  for  mathematics.  Other  exami¬ 
nations  offered  by  USAFI  include  placement  and  educational 
qualification  tests. 

The  main  objectives  of  the  Armed  Forces  Educational 
Programs  are  broken  down  into  four  basic  factors:  (1)  To 
supplement  the  education  necessary  for  service  personnel 
to  perform  their  duties  efficiently,  and  to  enable  them  to 
understand  these  duties  in  relation  to  the  function  of  their 
units  and  the  over-all  mission  of  the  Armed  Forces;  (2)  To 
enable  the  serviceman  to  meet  the  educational  requirements 
for  promotion;  (3)  To  provide  continuing  educational 
opportunities  for  service  personnel;  and  (4)  To  help  serv¬ 
icemen  use  their  leisure  time  profitably  and  to  satisfy  their 
intellectual  interests. 

When  Sgt.  Bill  Williams  finishes  his  day’s  work  as  an 
infantryman;  he’s  likely  to  be  studying  mapping  at  an  Edu¬ 
cation  Center  in  the  evening.  And  when  PFC  Bob  Fisher 
finishes  his  day  in  Headquarters  personnel  office,  he  may  be 
spending  his  evenings  studying  personnel  management. 
Every  serviceman  wants  to  know  more  about  his  job .  .  . 
about  his  off-duty  interests.  .  .about  the  world  in  general. 
The  Armed  Forces  are  adequately  meeting  this  demand  for 
further  information  and  education.  Servicemen  completing 
their  educations  are  getting  ahead. 
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Current  literature,  technical  books,  and  the  latest  news  bul¬ 
letins  are  part  of  the  Education  Center's  information  service. 


A  civilian  educational  adviser  explains  the  high  school  and 
college  credits  gained  through  the  USAFI  self-teaching  courses. 
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Public  speaking  and  discussion-leading  classes  attract  many.  Some  day  these  soldier-students  may  be  the  guest  speakers. 


PRIVATE 
TO  GENERAL 


JUST  36  years  ago,  on  Washington’s  birthday,  George 
David  Shea  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army  as  a 
private  and  began  his  military  career  which,  so  far, 
has  taken  him  to  the  grade  of  major  general. 

After  graduating  from  Richmond  Academy,  Va.,  in  1914, 
George  Shea  decided  that  a  military  career  was  best  for 
him.  Even  before  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  February  22,  1913,  he  had  dreams  of  some  day 
being  a  general.  The  road  ahead  looked  long,  but  to  men 
with  his  vision,  his  ability,  it  could  be  traveled,  so  George 
Shea  set  out  on  the  road  of  achievement  which  leads  from 
private  to  general. 

During  the  first  27  months,  he  served  as  a  private,  cor¬ 
poral,  and  technical  sergeant  ( now  sergeant  first  class)  in  the 
Engineers  and  on  June  3,  1917,  he  exchanged  his  chevrons 
for  the  bars  of  a  lieutenant.  In  fact,  on  this  date  he  received 
a  double  promotion:  to  second  lieutenant,  and  then  to  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Field  Artillery. 

Distant  rumblings  of  the  war  in  Europe  were  coming 
closer  to  the  United  States  in  1917,  so  this  newly  commis¬ 
sioned  lieutenant  took  combat  courses  at  the  Army  Service 
Schools,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  before  joining  a  tactical 
military  unit  in  the  Field  Artillery  at  Camp  Robinson,  Wis. 
While  attending  this  school,  he  was  promoted  to  captain. 
Twelve  days  before  Christmas  in  1917,  he  sailed  with  his 
regiment  for  France  where  he  became  a  battery  and  battalion 
commander  with  the  17th  Field  Artillery  of  the  2d  Division. 

From  March  1918  until  the  Armistice  in  November, 
Captain  Shea  saw  front-line  action  in  five  major  battles. 
Little  did  he  realize  then  that,  26  years  later  in  January 
1944,  he  was  destined  to  return  to  European  battlefields  as 
a  brigadier  general. 

Between  the  two  World  Wars,  ex-Private  Shea  served 
two  years  with  the  American  Occupation  Forces  in  Germany 
before  returning  to  the  States  and  settling  down  to  the  life 
in  a  peacetime  Army.  However,  Captain  Shea,  with  vivid 
memories  of  artillery  fire  fresh  in  his  mind,  wanted  to  take 
the  battlefield  lessons,  learned  the  hard  way,  into  schools 
where  future  officers  could  profit  from  the  experiences  of 
war-tested  veterans. 

After  two  years’  service  with  the  15th  Field  Artillery 
at  Camp  Travis,  Tex.,  Captain  Shea  took  a  year’s  course 
at  the  Fort  Sill  (Okla. )  Artillery  School  and  graduated  in 
June  1923.  A  year  later,  he  graduated  from  the  Cavalry 
School  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  and  returned  to  Artillery  in 
Texas.  Later,  he  became  an  instructor  at  the  Field  Artillery 


School  at  Fort  Sill  for  four  years.  After  this  assignment,  he 
was  promoted  to  major. 

Graduating  from  the  Command  and  General  Staff  School 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  in  1936,  Major  Shea  was  assigned  as 
director  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Transportation  at  the 
Fort  Sill  Field  Artillery  School.  Four  years  later,  he  became 
assistant  chief  of  staff  for  supply  (as  a  lieutenant  colonel) 
of  the  8th  Infantry  Division,  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C.,  and  in 
October  1941  he  became  the  chief  of  staff  for  that  division. 
Four  days  after  Pearl  Harbor  1941,  he  was  promoted  to 
colonel.  In  August  1942,  he  became  the  artillery  commander 
of  the  90th  Infantry  Division. 

Battle-tested  in  World  War  I,  ably  schooled  during  the 
years  between  the  two  World  Wars,  Colonel  Shea  was 
promoted  to  brigadier  general  on  July  28,  1942.  Twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  George  David  Shea  was  a  private.  Now  he 
was  a  general.  And  yet,  still  ahead  lay  one  of  the  biggest 
jobs  of  his  military  life.  First,  he  was  named  commander 
of  the  141st  Field  Artillery  Brigade  at  Camp  Gordon,  Ga., 
in  September  1943.  He  retained  command  of  this  unit  when 
it  was  redesignated  the  XIX  Corps  Artillery  at  Camp 
Polk,  La. 

The  following  January,  he  went  to  Europe  in  command 
of  this  organization  and  directed  its  successful  campaign 
that  helped  to  break  down  all  Nazi  resistance  in  May  1945. 
He  won  five  battle  stars  for  his  participation. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  States  in  June  1945,  General 
Shea  became  the  commanding  general  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  Personnel  Center  as  well  as  commander  of  Jefferson 
Barracks,  Mo. 

Another  foreign  service  tour  awaited  General  Shea  and 
in  May  1946,  he  went  to  the  Philippines  to  be  the  artillery 
commander  of  the  86th  Infantry  Division.  After  being  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Philippine  Ground  Forces  Command,  he  be¬ 
came  chief  of  operations  and  training  for  the  Philippines- 
Ryukyus  Command.  In  1949,  as  a  major  general,  he  took 
command  of  the  Eighth  Army.  Returning  to  the  States  in 
November  1949,  he  commanded  the  Central  Sub-area  of 
the  Sixth  Army  in  San  Francisco.  Today,  ex-Private  Shea 
is  the  field  artillery  inspector  for  the  Army  Field  Forces. 

It  was  a  long  road  from  private  to  general,  but  George 
Shea,  and  many  others  both  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Air 
Force  have  traveled  it  with  success.  It’s  meant  work  and 
study,  but  as  long  as  the  silver  stars  of  generalship  continue 
to  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  ambitious  American  servicemen,  as 
long  as  dreams  can  be  turned  into  definite  planning,  the 
road  is  still  open.  It  all  depends  on  the  individual. 
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Recruits  receive  a  warm  welcome  at  the  Women's  Arm 
Training  Center,  Ft.  Lee,  Va.,  from  orientation  offid 


Serving  wi 


N&  CENTER 


By  SFC  Walter  W.  Dowling 

Once  again  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  special  train¬ 
ing  of  the  women  of  this  nation  are  needed  at  a  time 
of  history’s  greatest  challenge  to  the  fundamental  liberties 
of  all  mankind.  And  they  are  needed  now!  They  are  needed 
in  the  Women’s  Army  Corps.  For  every  man  who  is  being 
trained  for  field  or  combat  duty,  several  other  persons 
are  required  to  perform  the  services  which  will  keep  him 
in  the  field. 

The  maintenance  and  support  of  the  Army  soldiers  in 
the  field  requires  a  large  organization  composed  of  special¬ 
ists  of  every  known  skill.  Intelligence,  communication, 
transportation,  supplies,  medical  services,  and  administra¬ 
tion  are  all  vital  aids  to  soldiers.  Many  of  the  tasks  neces¬ 
sary  in  maintaining  an  effective  fighting  force  can  be  skill¬ 
fully  performed  by  women.  This  is  the  important  responsi¬ 
bility  shared  by  the  women  in  the  Women’s  Army  Corps. 
By  assuming  these  tasks,  WAC’s  release  men  for  defense 
assignments  not  open  to  women. 

The  Army  does  not  consider  that  a  woman’s  job  has  only 
to  do  with  housekeeping  and  the  kitchen.  It  appreciates 
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All  recruits  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  religious  services  of 
their  choice.  A  chaplain  is  always  available  to  them  for  counsel. 


(Continued) 

the  capabilities  of  women  far  better  than  that!  Women  do 
real  jobs  in  the  Army.  For  instance,  the  Army  needs  wom¬ 
en  in  the  following  classifications: 

Signal  message  supervisor,  voice  interceptor,  radio  traf¬ 
fic  analyst,  radio  communications  interceptor,  Morse  code 
operator,  teletype  supervisor,  countermeasure  search  spe¬ 
cialist,  fiscal,  disbursing,  and  audit  specialists,  finance  clerk 
.  .  .  the  list  is  almost  endless.  Sound  like  interesting  work? 
You  bet  it  is!  And  what’s  more,  the  Army  will  train  wom¬ 
en  to  fill  these  jobs. 

Naturally,  before  women  embark  on  their  Army  careers, 
they  go  through  basic  training  in  the  same  manner  that  all 
soldiers  do.  The  WAC  Training  Center  is  located  at  Fort 
Lee,  Va.,  near  the  historic  city  of  Petersburg. 

It  is  in  basic  training  that  the  WAC  private  learns  the 
elements  of  soldiering.  She  attends  classes  in  military  cus¬ 
toms,  courtesy,  traditions,  and  organizations  of  the  Army 
and  its  place  on  the  National  Defense  team.  She  learns 
military  justice,  first  aid,  maintenance  of  equipment  and 
quarters,  map  reading,  supply,  administration,  and  subjects 
designed  to  acquaint  her  with  the  scope  and  significance 
of  military  service.  Hers  is  a  soldier’s  life,  from  reveille  to 
taps  complete  with  regular  formations,  drill,  and  inspec¬ 
tions. 

In  addition,  WAC  privates  learn  to  live  like  soldiers 
in  the  field.  They  go  on  5 -day  bivouacs,  live  out-of-doors 
under  canvas,  and  become  accustomed  to  life  in  the  open. 
Wacs  take  to  bivouac  like  ducks  take  to  water.  Here  they 
learn  to  pitch  tents,  operate  field  kitchens,  read  a  compass, 
study  the  terrain,  and  adapt  classroom  problems  to  actual 
field  conditions. 


Foot  comfort  is  importont.  An 
expert  determines  correct  size. 


Each  article  of  a  Wac's  clothing  is  carefully 
tailored  to  fit  individual  requirements. 


With  these  reminders,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  Wac  is  the  world's  best-dressed  soldier? 
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Babes  in  the  woods?  No  indeed!  They're  Woes  on  bivouac  learn' 
ing  the  art  of  taking  care  of  themselves  under  field  conditions. 


No,  this  is  not  a  scene  from  a  movie!  It's  a  WAC  moil  call  at 
Fort  Lee.  Yes,  we  agree  with  you!  The  girls  are  good-looking. 


Is  basic  training  all  work  for  Wacs?  No,  indeed!  The 
Army  knows  full  well  that  "All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy’  applies  to  women  as  well.  They  are  ac¬ 
corded  ample  opportunities  for  recreation.  They  participate 
in  almost  any  kind  of  sport  that  appeals  to  them.  Off-duty 
activity  includes  a  completely  equipped  hobby  shop  and 
service  clubs  for  those  who  wish  to  use  them.  Libraries 
with  the  latest  books  and  record  albums  are  also  provided 
for  rest  and  relaxation.  Yes,  Wacs  manage  to  cram  a  lot  of 
fun  and  recreation  into  their  basic  training  days. 

After  the  8-week  basic  training  period,  when  the 
trainees  have  come  to  understand  the  Army’s  ways,  each 
woman  is  given  an  aptitude  test  which  helps  determine  the 
type  of  duty  for  which  she  is  best  fitted.  Many  women 
bring  skills  and  experiences  into  the  WAC  which  the 
Army  can  use  with  little  further  training.  Others  show 
aptitudes  which  make  them  eligible  for  specialists  schools, 
for  the  vast  new  field  of  endeavor  which  the  WAC  offers  to 
women  includes  many  types  of  work  in  which  women  have 
not  been  active. 

Many  women  who  qualify  are  selected  for  Officer  Can¬ 
didate  School  after  they  have  had  the  required  military 
training.  Opportunities  are  numerous  for  the  woman  who 
wants  to  advance  herself  and  at  the  same  time  serve  her 
country. 

But  whatever  type  of  work  women  are  given  to  do  in 
the  Army,  you  can  depend  on  this:  They’ll  do  a  good  job! 
That  is  a  tradition  of  American  women.  They  don’t  fail 
when  the  chips  are  down!  Women  who  want  to  serve  their 
country  in  this  time  of  national  crisis  can  do  it  proudly  by 
joining  the  select  ranks  of  the  Women’s  Army  Corps. 


If  shouldn't  happen  to  a  dog!  Mascot  gets  good-natured  threat 
to  keep  spic  and  span  or  else  —  a  sudsing  in  washing  machine. 


With  the  hearty  appetite  of  soldiers,  these  Wacs  sit  down  to  en¬ 
joy  a  tasty  meal  amid  pleasant  surroundings  and  good  company. 


Servicemen 


By  M/Sgt.  Frank  W.  Penniman 


"A  slender  acquaintance  with  the  world  must  convince 
every  man  that  actions,  not  words,  are  the  true  criterion  of 
friends.”  —  From  THE  SOCIAL  MAXIMS  OF  GEORGE 
Washington. 

TWENTY  thousand  citizens  of  Long  Branch,  N.  J., 
realizing  that  one  of  the  problems  resulting  from  the 
increase  of  the  Armed  Forces  is  the  inadequate  rec¬ 
reational  facilities  for  off-duty  servicemen  and  women, 
recently  put  Washington’s  thought  into  action  when  they 
organized  a  "handshake  instead  of  a  handout”  program  for 
soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  airmen  who  visit  their  city. 

After  a  hard  day  of  training,  servicemen  like  to  relax 
and  enjoy  their  off-duty  hours.  The  Armed  Forces  furnish 
a  recreational  program  encompassing  hobby  shops,  movies, 
gymnasiums,  special  service  clubs,  and  dayrooms  on  the  post. 
Fiowever,  these  on-post  programs,  to  promote  the  moral 
welfare  of  military  personnel,  need  to  be  supplemented  by 
similar  programs  in  the  civilian  community.  When  a  man 


gets  a  short  pass,  he  likes  to  go  to  a  town  near  his  post.  He 
wants  to  be  with  people  —  for  he  likes  to  feel  that  he’s  part 
of  the  community,  even  if  for  only  a  short  time. 

Servicemen  don’t  like  to  hang  around  street  corners,  and 
yet  many  are  homesick  and  lonesome.  They  may  live  with 
thousands  on  their  posts,  but  they  cherish  the  friendships 
of  people  "downtown”  and  they  appreciate  the  "little  things” 
that  loom  so  big  in  bolstering  their  morality  and  morale. 

The  5 -point  program  of  the  USO  points  out  that  this 
civilian  organization  can  provide  servicemen  and  women  a 
decent  place  to  spend  off-duty  hours,  wholesome  recreation 
and  healthful  fun,  a  friendly  hand  with  personal  problems, 
a  contact  with  the  civilian  community,  and  (most  impor¬ 
tant)  a  chance  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  ways  of  life  they 
are  fighting  to  preserve. 

Backed  by  Mayor  William  Jones,  Maj.  Gen.  Francis  H. 
Lanahan,  commander  of  nearby  Fort  Monmouth,  and  Daniel 
J.  Maher,  Chamber  of  Commerce  president,  Long  Branch 
and  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  were  among  the  first  com¬ 
munities  to  organize  and  put  into  action  a  plan  of  religious, 
housing,  and  entertainment  programs  designed  to  bring  out- 
of-town  servicemen  into  the  everyday  activities  of  the  com¬ 
munity  through  the  efforts  of  the  local  USO. 

The  USO  program  currently  is  serving  Armed  Forces 


comrades  in  arms.  A  marine  (left)  and  an  airman  take 


their  dates  to  Long  Branch  USO  club  for  an  evening's  fun. 


Downtown 


Previewing  the  welcome  sign  are  a  WAC  private  and  an  Army  corporal.  Arthur  Harmon,  local  merchant,  directs  the  job 


Rosemarie  Schreiber,  "Miss  Long  Branch  of  1950”  (seated) 
waits  for  the  bashful  sailor  to  ask  her  for  a  dance.  (He  did!) 


He's  just  showing  her  how.  Later,  WAC  PFC  Patsy 
Shipley  will  send  the  weight  down  the  shuffleboard. 


members  all  over  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Germany, 
and  on  Guam  and  Okinawa.  Some  of  these  programs 
include  large,  permanent,  well-equipped  clubhouses  with 
dormitories,  snack  bars,  gyms,  and  swimming  pools.  A  club 
in  Georgia  teaches  American  folkways  to  foreign-born  war 
brides.  At  a  club  in  Alaska,  courses  in  auto  mechanics,  ac¬ 
counting,  and  psychology  vie  with  dog-sled  races  and  ski 
meets.  In  North  Carolina  and  in  many  other  States,  USO 
has  helped  hundreds  of  servicemen  to  find  off-post  homes 
for  their  families.  A  quonset  hut  on  Guam  has  been 
equipped  with  a  homey  corner  where  books  and  magazines 
from  the  U.  S.  help  to  bring  cheer  to  servicemen. 

Referring  to  the  pooling  of  private  agencies’  efforts 
through  USO  programs,  President  Truman  wrote  that 
'  just  as  the  agencies  have  coordinated  their  efforts,  so  it  is 
essential  that  all  local  communities  and  national  organiza¬ 
tions  working  to  support  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  pool  their  knowledge,  experience,  and  in¬ 
formation  so  that  all  may  benefit  from  what  each  is  doing.” 

President  Truman  added  that  "the  young  men  and  women 


in  our  Armed  Forces  today  will  be  among  the  leaders  of  our 
country  tomorrow,  both  in  and  out  of  uniform.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  provide  them  with  spiritual  and  recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  develop  their  sense  of  participation  in  American 
life  in  the  civilian  communities  they  visit.  Therefore,  I 
know  the  American  people  will  welcome  the  reactivation 
of  the  USO.  It  deserves,  and  I  am  sure  will  receive,  the 
full  support  and  cooperation  of  the  entire  nation.” 

From  coast  to  coast,  and  at  many  oversea  stations,  USO 
is  a  community  project,  bolstered  by  active  support  from 
civic  officials,  merchants,  educators,  professional  men,  and 
labor  groups.  Many  veterans  of  World  War  II  are  among 
the  boosters  of  USO.  They  remember  the  off-post  problems 
of  just  a  few  years  ago  when  millions  of  men  and  women 
donned  uniforms. 

Etched  in  stone  on  a  fireplace  in  an  Alaskan  USO  club 
is:  "I  cannot  warm  thee  if  thy  heart  be  cold.”  In  Alaska  or 
in  the  Tropics,  in  the  States  or  at  stations  overseas,  Ameri¬ 
can  servicemen  with  warm  hearts  are  visiting  local  com¬ 
munities  knowing  that  they  won’t  get  a  cold  shoulder. 


Mayor  William  Jones  of  Long  Beach  (seated,  center)  turns 
over  the  city-owned  beach  to  the  USO  club  for  $1  a  year. 
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Painters  contributed  their  work  in  giving  the  Long  Branch  club 
a  new  face.  John  Guzzi  (top  right)  union  agent,  takes  the  roll. 


Double-date  a  la  unification:  Air  Force  PFC  William  R.  Mace 
and  Army  Sgt.  Glenn  A.  Molsberry  (front  row)  with  Navy  Sea- 


The  citations  in  the  background  attest  to  the  work  Mr.  and  Mr 
Pat  Breslin  of  Belmar,  N.  J.,  have  done  to  cheer  U.  S.  servicefoll 


man-3  Howard  T.  Anderson  and  Marine  Corps  Sgt.  John  Nichols 
(back  row)  head  for  the  USO  club  with  their  attractive  guests. 


Mrs.  Samuel  Sestito,  chairman  of  the  senior  hostesses  at  the  USO 
club,  dishes  out  man-sized  pieces  of  pie  for  some  servicemen. 
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Captain  C.  W.  Schantz,  school  director,  and  honor  students  of 
first  unified  class,  Beth  Sprague,  SN,  and  PFC  W.  J.  Garrity. 


Air  Force  PFC  O.  Duff 
uses  X-ray  machine  on 
SA  J.  L.  Merrick,  Jr. 
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By  S/Sgt.  Albert  T.  White,  Jr. 

Take  a  job  like  that,  for  instance,  and  after  investigating 
you  discover  that  that  isn’t  half  of  it.  You  learn  that  the 
help  wanted  ad  should  have  included,  in  addition  to  every¬ 
thing  else,  that  you  get  an  opportunity  to  serve  your  coun¬ 
try  in  time  of  crisis.  And  chances  are  that  if  you’ve  ever 
perused  the  help  wanted  columns,  you  haven’t  seen  any¬ 
thing  quite  so  attractive  to  a  young  man  or  woman  looking 
for  an  important,  interesting  career  with  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement. 

Owen  D.  Duff,  a  young  man  from  Newtonville,  Mass., 
heard  about  that  very  same  job  and  decided  that  it  was  "just 
what  the  doctor  ordered”  —  or  rather,  just  what  the  dentist 
ordered.  Actually,  he  didn’t  see  a  help  wanted  ad,  but  he 
heard  about  the  job  from  an  Air  Force  recruiting  sergeant. 
After  basic  training,  Duff  became  a  private  first  class  and 
was  sent  to  a  Navy  school  at  Great  Lakes,  Ill.,  where  airmen 
and  Wafs,  sailors  and  Waves,  and  Coast  Guardsmen  are 
trained  as  dental  technicians. 

For  8  weeks,  PFC  Duff  studied  the  related  technical  and 
dental  subjects.  He  learned  how  to  work  the  X-ray  and  other 
scientific  pieces  of  equipment.  He  even  learned  how  to  type 
so  he  could  keep  neat,  accurate  records.  Later,  he  spent  an 
additional  8  weeks  under  expert  guidance  in  modern  class¬ 
rooms  learning  to  put  theory  into  actual  practice.  Now  he 
is  one  of  the  hundreds  of  young  servicemen  and  women 
aiding  the  preparedness  program  as  technicians  and  assist¬ 
ants  to  the  dentists  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 

The  first  unified  Navy-Air  Force  class  for  dental  tech¬ 
nicians  opened  at  the  Great  Lakes  school  last  year.  Young 
Duff  was  one  of  50  men  and  women  of  the  USAF  to  attend. 
Early  this  year,  the  classes  were  increased  by  85  Navy  stu¬ 
dents  and  50  from  the  Air  Force. 

The  extent  of  the  interest  in  the  job  is  apparent  in  the 
pictures  accompanying  this  article.  During  World  War  II 
more  than  15,000  dentists  left  their  offices  to  give  American 
servicemen  and  women  the  best  dental  care  available.  Their 
record  of  achievement  in  helping  to  maintain  the  health  of 
our  fighting  forces  at  a  standard  never  before  attained  by 
any  group  could  not  have  been  such  an  outstanding  success 
were  it  not  for  the  enlisted  members  of  the  medical  services, 
and,  in  particular,  the  dental  technicians. 

It’s  "help  wanted,”  for  the  need  is  great! 


iriology  is  a  very  interesting  subject  as  this  dental  stu 
is  discovering  as  he  looks  at  slides  through  a  microscope 


There  are  two  ways  to  do  it.  A  dental  student  demonstrates 
the  proper  method  of  brushing  the  teeth  to  one  of  the  students. 


Navy  and  Air  Force  students  of  this  Service  school  supplement 
their  classroom  studies  with  research  in  the  medical  library. 


Courses  are  given  in  materia  medica,  oral  hygiene,  and  phyS' 
iology.  Here  students  are  learning  the  human  bone  structure 
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DEFENDERS 


By  SFC  Walter  W.  Dowling 

FOR  the  first  time  in  history,  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  jointly  celebrated  Armed 
Forces  Day  last  year  on  the  third  Saturday  in  May. 
This  composite  "day”  was  chosen  to  signify  a  new  spirit 
of  cooperation  within  the  Services  without  detracting  from 
the  pride  of  each  in  its  own  traditions.  A  year  later,  with 
the  Armed  Forces  of  this  country  embroiled  in  the  crucible 
of  battle  against  the  invading  Red  armies  in  Korea,  it  is 
possible  to  assess  some  of  the  benefits  to  the  military  or¬ 
ganization  that  have  emerged  as  a  result  of  interservice 
teamwork. 

Most  important,  has  the  combat  efficiency  of  the  Armed 
Forces  been  strengthened  as  a  result  of  unified  control?  It 
has  —  and  some  lessons  have  been  brought  to  light  again. 
Once  again  a  conflict  has  shown  that  neither  air  power  nor 
sea  power  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  soldier  on  the 
ground.  It  has  been  convincingly  demonstrated  that  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  Services  are  essential  to  the  success 
of  military  operations.  Thus  the  contention  of  the  nation’s 
top  military  planners  that  the  Armed  Forces  must  function 
together  as  one  great,  hard-hitting  team  has  been  confirmed. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  entire  Air  Force  effort  in  Korea 
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DEFENDERS  OF  FREEDOM 
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In  salute  to  the  second 
Armed  Forces  Day, 
Saturday,  May  19,  this 
honor  guard  consists 
of  members  from  the 
four  branches  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Left  to  right:  a 
sailor,  a  soldier  car¬ 
rying  the  national 
flag,  a  marine  car¬ 
rying  the  flag  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  an  airman.  See 
“Open  House”  story 
on  page  10. 
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Infantry-Engineer  teamwork.  Troops  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division 
roll  across  the  Naktong  River  in  Korea  over  a  pontoon  bridge. 


oftle  stations!  The  crew  of  on  antiaircraft  battery  of  a  heavy 
ruiser  man  their  guns  during  an  aleit  in  Far  Eastern  waters. 


IF  FREEDOM 


On  the  occasion  of  the  first  anniversary  of  Armed  Forces 
Day  we  should  take  stock  of  the  strides  made  in  the  unity 
of  effort  and  purpose  of  our  three  Services.  It  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  our  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  have  performed 
as  a  great  coordinated  team  in  Korea.  In  the  present  build- 

U?*u  ArJ"ed.  Forces  and  war  material,  the  coordination 
of  the  three  Services  has  been  splendid. 

As  a  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  have  been  surprised 
and  highly  gratified  by  the  practical  progress  that  has  been 
made  toward  genuine,  working  unity. 


GEORGE  C.  MARSHALL 
Secretary  of  Defense 


has  been  tactical  —  that  is,  on  missions  which  exert  a  direct 
effect  on  the  ground  battle.  The  late  General  Walton 
Walker,  commander  of  the  UN  forces  in  the  heroic  Eighth 
Army,  which  has  fought  so  magnificently  in  Korea,  under¬ 
stood  the  importance  of  this  tactical  air  support  very  well. 
He  stated:  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  air  support  that  we 
received  from  the  Fifth  Air  Force  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  stay  in  Korea."  Without  air  supremacy  the  greatly 
outnumbered  ground  forces  of  the  United  Nations  would 
have  found  their  positions  entirely  untenable. 

The  Navy,  too,  has  played  its  usual  staunch  role.  It 
clamped  a  virtually  ironclad  blockade  around  the  peninsula 
and  has  prevented  supplies  from  reaching  the  enemy  by 
sea  routes.  Its  heavy  bombardment  of  the  coastal  areas  has 
been  of  immeasurable  aid  to  the  tactical  movement  of 
ground  troops. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  fought  with  the  traditional  fury 
and  effectiveness  which  has  made  it  one  of  the  world’s 
most  honored  fighting  outfits.  The  classic  withdrawal  of 
the  1st  Marine  Division  from  Changjin  to  Hungnam, 
where  it  was  evacuated  by  the  Navy  for  deployment  else¬ 
where  in  Korea,  was  one  of  the  bitterest  actions  in  Marine 
Corps  history. 

Those  are  some  of  the  outstanding  results  of  the  unifica¬ 
tion  program  which  emerged  from  the  acid  test  of  military 
operations  —  combat!  There  have  been  other  positive  re¬ 
sults  which  have  definitely  been  of  value  to  the  military 
establishment. 


Somewhere  in  Korea:  A  B-29  pilot  g.\„ . .  „  tareTU1 

pre-dawn  briefing  prior  to  taking  off  on  a  bombing  mission. 

Detachment  of  marines,  carrying  full  battle  equipment,  load¬ 
ing  aboard  a  Navy  attack  transport  for  service  in  Far  East. 


DEFENDERS  OF  FREEDOM  (Continued) 


Economy  is  always  an  important  consideration  to  the 
Services  and  one  of  the  big  objectives  of  the  unification 
plan  was  the  coordination  of  purchasing  among  the  Depart¬ 
ments.  This  has  been  accomplished  to  a  large  degree,  and 
it  has  resulted  in  important  savings.  The  time  is  not  far 
off  when  all  the  supply  systems  of  the  Services  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  correlated.  Such  activities  as  the  joint  use  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities,  communications  systems,  hospitals,  and 
similar  services  are  being  extended  all  the  time,  with  self- 
evident  savings  in  their  operating  costs. 

Women,  too,  are  helping  the  nation  tighten  its  defenses. 
Once  again,  as  they  did  so  memorably  in  World  War  II, 
they  are  doing  important  jobs  in  all  the  Services,  serving 
in  both  the  enlisted  and  commissioned  ranks.  Their  valu¬ 
able  service  releases  men  for  other  military  assignments. 

Service  nurses,  as  always,  are  performing  up  to  their  high 
standards,  both  under  combat  conditions  in  the  field  and  in 
hospitals  in  the  United  States  and  wherever  American  serv¬ 
icemen  are  stationed.  Their  devotion  to  duty,  under  any 
and  all  circumstances,  is  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  military 
service  and  of  their  time-honored  profession. 

On  the  home,  front,  civilians  are  facing  the  grave  chal- 
|  lenge  of  the  forces  of  aggression  to  the  fundamental  liberties 

of  mankind  with  hardening  resolve.  The  gigantic  industrial 
machine  of  the  U.  S.  which  did  so  much  to  win  both  world 
wars  is  harnessing  its  power  again  to  provide  the  arsenals 
of  freedom  with  the  tools  to  do  the  job.  The  project,  enor¬ 
mous  as  it  is,  does  not  faze  the  men  who  man  and  manage 


the  nation’s  production  lines.  Producing  miracles  is  an  old 
story  with  them. 

Other  great  bulwarks  in  the  country’s  defense  system, 
the  National  Guard,  Air  National  Guard,  Organized  Re¬ 
serve  Corps,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  Air  Force  Reserve,  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  and  the  ROTC  stand  ever  ready  to  throw 
their  great  weight  on  the  scales  in  the  event  that  this 
country  should  be  forced  into  another  great  conflict. 

The  past  year  has  seen  improvement  and  hardening  in 
every  phase  of  the  military  organization.  Most  important  and 
heartening  of  all  has  been  the  rapid  build-up  in  the  armed 
strength  of  the  U.  S.  in  direct  answer  to  the  Communist 
aggression  in  Korea,  and  by  the  threat  of  aggression  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  unification  picture  is  constantly  broadening  in  scope. 
American  ingenuity  and  technical  know-how  is  forever  at 
work  in  laboratories,  in  factories  and  shops,  producing  new 
techniques  and  equipment  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  our 
military  forces.  America  is  not  remaining  static  —  it  is 
working  dynamically  to  meet  any  new  challenges  which 
may  result  from  the  tense  world  situation. 

In  short,  unification  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps  of  the  United  States  is  no  longer  a  dream. 
It  is  a  full-blown  reality,  and  the  unification  principle  has 
been  projected  to  all  of  the  American  people.  They  stand 
four-square  behind  their  Service  men  and  women  as  they 
always  have.  For  their  aims  are  identical  —  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  priceless  heritage  that  Americans  cherish  above 
all  others  —  freedom! 


A  Woe  (left)  teams  up  with  an  Army  nurse  (center)  in  showing  a 
medical  technician  how  to  set  up  a  mosquito  bar  for  a  field  cot. 
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This  Wave  teletype  operator  helps  the  U.  S.  Navy  operate  its 
far-flung  communications  network  on  a  "round  the  clock"  basis. 


A  Waf  and  her  captain  in  the  weather  station  at  Frankfurt, 
Germany,  briefing  by  phone  a  pilot  departing  from  another  station. 


Marine  teamwork!  Two  privates  help  another  adjust  her  gas 
mask  during  a  "boot"  training  drill  at  Parris  Island,  S.  C. 
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This  Armed  Forces  Day  is  observed  in  the  midst 
of  our  steady  mobilization  of  America’s  power.  Our 
goal  is  security  and  peace.  It  is  a  mobilization  of 
strength  to  deter  further  aggression. 

The  advantages  of  successful  war  are  doubtful: 
the  disadvantages  of  unsuccessful  war  are  certain 

Real  security  lies  in  the  prevention  of  war  _  and 

today  that  hope  can  come  only  through  adequate 
preparedness. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  are 
actively  protecting  America,  from  Korea  around  the 
world  to  the  heart  of  Europe.  They  are  giving  us  all 
of  their  support;  they  deserve  all  of  ours. 


OMAR  N.  BRADLEY 
General  of  the  Army 
Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 


General  J.  Lawton  Collins 


Admiral  Forrest  P.  Sherman 


This  second  Armed  Forces  Day  has  special  signifi¬ 
cance  because  it  finds  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  supporting  the  United  Nations’  decision  to 
drive  the  aggressors  from  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
Our  nation  can  well  be  proud  of  the  heroic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  its  Armed  Forces. 

We  in  the  Army  —  National  Guard,  Organized 
Reserve  Corps,  and  Regular  Army  alike  —  are 
proud  of  our  part  in  what  the  defense  team  is  doing 
to  preserve  freedom  for  the  United  States  and  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world. 

On  this  Armed  Forces  Day  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  continue  to  work  toward  these  ends. 


J.  LAWTON  COLLINS 

General,  USA 

Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S.  Army 


General  Hoyt'  S.  Vandenberg 


General  Clifton  B.  Cates 


A  year  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  celebra¬ 
te®11  ®£  Armed  Forces  Day,  we  honored  the  concept 
of  unification  of  the  fighting  Services.  Now  that  con¬ 
cept  has  been  tested  in  combat,  and  the  team  further 
welded  by  battle. 

Today  let  us,  as  Americans,  honor  the  American 
fighting  man.  For  it  is  he  —  the  Soldier,  the  Sailor, 
the  Airman,  the  Marine  —  who  has  fought  to  pre¬ 
serve  freedom.  It  is  his  valor  that  has  given  renewed 
hope  to  the  free  world  that  by  working  together  in 
discipline  and  faith  our  ideals  of  freedom  will  always 
prevail. 


FORREST  P.  SHERMAN 

Admiral,  USN 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 


Lessons  learned  in  Korea,  forged  in  the  heat  of 
armed  conflict,  have  shown  that  the  concept  of  uni¬ 
fication  can  stand  the  most  rigorous  of  tests _ that 

of  proof  by  actual  battle.  The  Air  Force  is  proud  to 
be  a  partner  on  the  air-land-sea  team  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  that  has  acquitted  itself  so  ef¬ 
fectively  with  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  in 
Korea. 

On  this  second  Armed  Forces  Day,  the  Air  Force 
stands  ready  to  share  with  the  Army  and  Navy  the 
responsibility  for  preserving  the  peace  through  co¬ 
ordinated  effort.  In  this  way  can  we  best  protect 
our  heritage  of  freedom. 


HOYT  S.  VANDENBERG 
General,  USAF 

Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S.  Air  Force 


Armed  Forces  Day  1951  finds  the  Marine  Corps, 
m  concert  with  its  sister  Services,  busily  engaged  in 
the  bitter  struggle  in  Korea  against  the  forces  of 
tyranny  and  oppression.  Thus  far,  we  have  commit¬ 
ted  ourselves  well. 

But  we  are  not  content  to  rest  on  our  laurels.  We 
will  continue  to  train  diligently  and  fight  with  de¬ 
termination.  No  effort  will  be  spared  to  field  a  well- 
equipped,  capable,  and  confident  combat  force. 

In  memory  of  our  comrades,  who  have  given  their 
lives  in  defense  of  the  God-given  right  of  every  man 
to  be  his  own  master,  we  marines  proudly  accept 
our  responsibilities  as  “Defenders  of  Freedom.” 


C.  B.  CATES 
General,  USMC 

Commandant,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 


These  men  are  “shooting  an  azimuth"  in  learning  how  to  use  a 
compass  fitted  with  a  sighting  device.  It's  a  must  in  the  Infantry. 


Young  infantrymen  study  the  workings  of  a  field  radio  with  the 
help  of  corporal  instructor  in  the  38th  Infantry  Regiment. 


By  S/Sgt.  Albert  T.  White,  Jr. 

GRADUATING  from  high  school  this  June?  Inter- 
.  ested  in  advancement?  Want  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Army’s  "first  team”  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
ceive  the  tops  in  technical  and  scientific  training?  If  so,  then 
your  best  bet  is  to  hitch  up  with  the  Army.  Made  up  of 
men  who  are  trained  as  top-flight  specialists,  the  Army  Field 
Forces  have  plenty  of  opportunities  for  young  men  who 
want  to  make  their  mark  in  life  and  be  of  service  to  their 
country. 

It’s  a  man’s  job  —  this  being  an  Army  Field  Forces  sol¬ 
dier,  but  American  youth  have  never  defaulted  on  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  their  abilities  once  they’ve  been  trained  to  do  tHeir 
jobs  well.  It  takes  many  different  types  of  technical  special¬ 
ists  to  man  the  Field  Forces  —  the  Infantry,  the  Artillery, 
and  Armor.  Here’s  the  cream  of  the  crop  when  it  comes 
to  talent  bolstered  by  training. 

The  Field  Forces  are  a  veritable  treasury  of  opportunity 
for  the  man  who  desires  to  make  his  mark.  High  school 
grads  will  find  that  science  and  technology,  arts  and  crafts, 
mechanical  skills,  and  scores  of  military  specialties  afford  a 
fabulous  variety  of  interests  to  Field  Forces  soldiers.  This 
allows  a  man  to  be  placed  in  a  position  according  to  his 
education,  talent,  and  experience. 

Besides  infantry,  armor,  and  artillerymen  who  constitute 
the  greatest  number  of  Field  Forces  soldiers,  there  are  other 
men  who  complete  the  make-up  of  the  big  team.  Soldiers 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Signal  Corps,  Ordnance  Corps, 
Chemical  Corps,  Medical  Service,  Quartermaster  Corps,  and 
Transportation  Corps  are  teamed  up  with  the  infantry, 
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The  clutch  of  a  38-ton  tractor  is  studied  by  students  ot  The 
Armored  School,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.  The  most  modern  training 
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oids  available  and  expert  instructors  make  it  possible  for 
the  Army  to  graduate  expert  technicians  in  record  time. 


The  sergeant  is  using  the  trimetrogon  process  in  map  making  at 
the  school  for  Army  engineer  soldiers  ot  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia. 


Artillerymen  learn  the  operation  of  a  field  telephone  switch¬ 
board,  important  link  in  infantry-artillery-armor  operations. 


“FIRST  TEAM”  (Continued, 
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armor,  and  artillerymen.  There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
schooling  and  advancement  for  these  soldiers,  for  they  can 
take  advantage  of  hundreds  of  courses  ranging  from 
scientific  subjects  to  arts  and  crafts. 

The  over-all  Army  team  calls  for  many  men,  each  having 
different  skills.  Here’s  where  the  Army  schools  enter  the 
picture  in  helping  to  train  soldiers  to  be  technicians  in 
hundreds  of  needed,  skilled  jobs. 

General  Eisenhower  said:  "The  ground  soldier  ...  is,  in 
this  age  more  than  ever  before,  the  keynote  of  the  armed 
effort."  And  because  that  is  true,  infantrymen  have  neces¬ 
sarily  become  trained  auto  mechanics,  radio  technicians, 
telephone  linemen,  or  welders.  He  has  become  a  man  who 
can  take  care  of  himself  in  the  field.  He  is  a  confident, 
healthy,  God-fearing  man  who  has  a  keen  zest  for  life,  lots  of 
ambition,  and  a  will  to  win.  He  can  think  on  his  own  and 
lead  others  to  victory  because  he  has  been  trained  as  a  leader. 

In  the  Infantry,  for  example,  because  of  the  high  quali¬ 
ties  of  leadership  necessary  in  that  sturdy  branch  of  the 
Service,  schools  for  specialists  of  many  different  kinds  are 
constantly  in  operation,  and  the  emphasis  is  virtually  always 
on  leadership,  with  advancement  in  grade,  responsibility, 
and  pay  the  reward  for  the  graduates. 

From  a  modest  beginning  during  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Artillery  has  grown  from  an  organization  with 
comparatively  few  cannons  to  a  highly  specialized  unit, 
operating  everything  from  guided  missiles  to  light  airplanes 
which  fly  over  enemy  lines  to  spot  targets  for  the  "big  guns.” 

In  Armor  ( it  used  to  be  called  Cavalry,  and  then  Armored 
Cavalry)  the  training  and  education  of  hand-picked,  intel¬ 


ligent  young  men  offers  a  challenge  and  opportunities  rarely 
equaled  in  civilian  business  or  industry.  Men  have  to  be 
good  to  make  the  armor  outfits,  and  as  one  military  writer 
said:  "It’s  easy  to  see  why.”  To  fulfill  its  mission,  Armor 
must  combine  the  mobility  of  Cavalry,  the  irresistible  force 
of  tankers,  the  heavy  fire  power  of  Artillery,  and  the  dogged 
determination  of  the  infantryman. 

Careers  for  specialists  in  the  Army  are  virtually  un¬ 
limited.  In  this  wide-open  opportunity  for  young  men  to 
serve  their  country  there  is  a  need  for  men  who  would  like 
to  learn  the  business  of  becoming  electricians,  meteorologists, 
radio  operators  and  mechanics,  fire  control  technicians, 
communications  experts,  telephone  and  telegraph  installers, 
photographers,  personnel  specialists,  computers,  and  myriad 
other  experts.  Graduates  of  the  long  list  of  specialist  courses 
in  these  Army  institutions  of  learning  get  the  basis  of  a 
broad  education  which  will  carry  them  far  in  their  careers. 

Each  branch  of  the  Army  trains  its  noncommissioned 
officers  —  the  corporals  and  sergeants  who  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  truism  that  "noncoms  are  the  backbone 
of  the  Army.”  They  are  the  men  who  deal  directly  with  the 
troops,  who  handle  the  details  of  leading,  training,  and  sup¬ 
plying.  And  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  advancement  open 
to  new  soldiers  to  become  noncoms. 

After  being  on  the  job  for  a  short  time,  every  Army  Field 
Forces  soldier  is  ready  for  advancement  up  the  ladder  of 
chevrons.  With  his  technical  training,  his  devotion  to  duty, 
his  ability  to  be  a  leader,  he’s  a  man  among  many  men.  He’s 
a  soldier’s  soldier  and  he’ll  tell  you  that  he  found  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  advancement  for  all  high  school  graduates. 
Why  don’t  you  join  him? 
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The  men  who  keep  the  tonks  moving  constantly  study  the  latest 
equipment  and  techniques.  Here  they  probe  on  electrical  system. 


Soldiers  swing  a  tank  engine  into  place  after  overhauling  it  at 
The  Artillery  Center,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  top  Service  school  of  its  type. 
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Intricate  workings  of  an  automobile  engine  become  understood 
to  these  soldiers  at  The  Infantry  School,  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 


Engineer  drafting  school  students,  who  form  an  important  part 
of  the  construction  battalions,  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 
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Bakers  are  needed  in  many  Army  branches.  Here's  one  test¬ 
ing  his  "home-made"  rolls  at  an  Army  Food  Service  School 


By  Sgt.  James  T.  Reynolds 

ARMED  FORCES  DAY  means  "come  and  visit  us”  t 
A  a11  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines.  It’s  the  da 
JL  X.  fhe  public  is  invited  to  posts,  camps,  stations,  a; 
bases,  and  ships  for  a  first-hand  view  of  how  the  Servic 
man  and  woman  work.  This  invitation  was  heartily  accept© 
last  year,  as  indicated  by  the  attendance  all  over  the  countr 
and  in  occupied  countries,  as  well. 

On  Armed  Forces  Day  the  citizen  sees  what  the  Service 
are  doing  in  the  way  of  training  in  their  daily  tasks.  In  man 
localities,  Army  posts,  Air  Force  bases,  Navy  stations,  an( 
Marine  Corps  posts  display  tanks,  aircraft,  ships,  heaw 
weapons,  and  the  latest  equipment.  For  example,  in  Nev 
York  City,  the  Armed  Forces  Day  parade  consists  of  th< 
locally  stationed  Service  personnel  and  members  of  th< 
U.  S.  Military  Academy,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  and  U.  S 
Coast  Guard  Academy;  National  Guard;  Reserve  units 
and  veterans’  organizations. 

At  regular  stations  mobile  exhibits  are  open  to  the  public 
Last  year  at  the  Infantry  Center,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  a  bril¬ 
liant  show  of  infantry  weapons  and  firepower  was  staged 
for  local  residents,  civic  leaders,  and  military  personnel.  All 
of  this  was  preceded  by  a  parade  in  downtown  Columbus. 
And  at  Bolling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  D.  C.,  thou¬ 
sands  inspected  the  latest  bombers  and  jet  airplanes.  Adults 
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Shooting  a  moving  "airplane"  on  a  fixed  gunnery  target  exhibit 
fascinates  civilian  guests  invited  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


Many  Armed  Forces  Day  observances  feature  parades  with  troops, 
weapons,  and  equipment  on  review  to  the  general  public. 


OPEN  HOUSE  (Continued) 

and  children  saw  simulated  air-sea  rescue  operations  with 
helicopters;  they  saw  life  rafts  and  the  rations  and  equip¬ 
ment  which  go  with  the  rafts;  they  saw  airmen  servicing 
airplane  engines,  and  listened  to  experienced  airmen  and 
officers  give  informative  talks  on  Air  Force  flight  and  main¬ 
tenance  work.  The  atmosphere  was  enlivened  by  concerts 
given  by  the  Air  Force  Band. 

Informal  and  instructive  open  house  observances  were 
also  held  in  Germany  and  in  Japan.  People  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  saw  what  the  U.  S.  is  doing  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
help  them  in  their  readjustment  efforts. 

Every  State  heralds  its  own  observances,  including  pa¬ 
rades,  formal  reviews,  and  exhibitions  as  part  of  its  "open 
house”  invitation. 

This  year  Armed  Forces  Day  comes  on  Saturday,  May  19. 
Everyone  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  in 
what  its  Armed  Forces  do,  will  make  it  a  point  to  visit 
some  nearby  post  or  base  which  will  show  him  the  progress 
made  by  the  various  Services.  Radio  stations  and  newspapers 
give  all  of  the  necessary  details  pertaining  to  time,  place, 
and  type  of  activities  planned  locally. 

The  open  house  invitation  is  a  standing  one,  on  the  third 
Saturday  in  May.  The  latch  is  open  for  all  who  want  to  see 
what  goes  on  "behind  the  scenes.”  You  should  make  an 
effort  to  visit  your  nearest  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy,  or  Marine 
Corps  installation  when  they  announce  "Open  House 
Today!” 


M-24  tanks  rumble  across  parade  grounds  at  Camp 
McCauley,  Austria,  as  armored  units  go  on  review. 


In  the  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  a  B-50  of  the  same  name  is  chris¬ 
tened  by  Mayor  Dan  Duke.  It  was  a  great  start  for  a  great  plane! 


There's  no  substitute  for  experience.  A  veteran  radio  mechanic 
gives  a  rectifier  the  full  treatment  prior  to  actual  installation. 


Final  adjustments  on  this  precision  camera  are  made  by  men 
like  M/Sgt.  Clifford  Sheldon  who  have  a  world  of  photo  knowledge. 


Beyond  All  Doubt 


By  S/Sgt.  John  F.  Cronin 

IT  ALL  started  in  1945  in  a  crowded  tent  on  Okinawa. 
Johnny  Adams  was  high  point  man  in  his  outfit  and  he 
was  booked  for  the  boat  ride  home.  To  call  him 
happy  would  be  almost  an  understatement.  Hilarious  more 
nearly  described  his  mood.  And  yet,  he  was  conscious  of  a 
slight  but  persistent  twinge  of  doubt. 

Just  2  weeks  before,  Johnny’s  commanding  officer  had 
promised  him  a  crack  at  master  sergeant  if  he  would  stay 
over  for  a  tour  of  occupation  duty.  But  he  wasn’t  buying 
any  part  of  that  deal  and  left  no  part  of  his  answer  to  the 
CO’s  imagination. 

Johnny  had  always  been  a  man  who  dealt  strictly  in  facts 
and  the  way  he  had  it  figured  out  he  couldn’t  miss.  He  was 
an  Air  Force  trained  radio  mechanic  who  could  always 
find  a  job  to  support  his  wife  and  two  youngsters.  He  had 
been  reading  about  all  that  big  money  in  the  States  and  he 
couldn’t  wait  to  get  a  piece  of  it.  In  fact,  all  the  way  to 
Frisco,  he  kept  telling  himself  he  had  it  made. 

Back  home  in  the  neighborhood,  Adams  told  his  friends 
how  the  Army  Air  Force  helped  him  set  a  record  in  getting 
his  discharge  at  the  separation  center.  "I  hit  it  off  good 
with  the  Remington  Rangers  and  they  just  waltzed  me 
through  the  paperwork,”  he  said. 

After  he  and  his  wife  returned  from  a  brief  but  care¬ 
free  second  honeymoon,  Johnny  was  ready  to  go  to  work. 
He  called  on  his  former  contacts  and  told  them  he’d  like 
to  get  back  in  harness.  Although  they  impressed  him  with 
how  glad  they  were  to  see  him  back,  they  also  said  "We’re 
awfully  sorry,  but  our  staff  is  completely  filled  at  the  present, 
that  is,  unless  you’re  prepared  to  start  in  at  $40  a  week.” 
Somehow  or  other,  that  sum  just  didn’t  appeal  to  an  ace 
radio  mechanic. 

Weeks  later,  Adams  signed  up  with  a  construction  com¬ 
pany  that  was  employing  men  on  a  temporary  basis  for 
a  project  which  was  nearing  completion.  At  the  end  of 
each  long,  hard  day  he  used  to  trudge  home  to  the  four-room 
apartment  they  shared  with  his  wife’s  parents  and  ask  him¬ 
self  the  same  old  question  "Is  this  where  I  belong?”  That 
doubt  had  reached  major  proportions. 

Today,  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  offers  an  opportunity  for  men 
with  prior  service  who  are  highly  skilled  in  radio,  radar, 
airplane  maintenance,  weather,  armament,  photography,  or 
medicine.  Qualified  veterans  can  reenlist  in  their  old  grade, 
and  in  some  instances,  in  a  grade  higher  than  that  held  at 
discharge.  However,  the  latter  clause  holds  true  only  if  the 
veteran  has  acquired  additional  knowledge,  skill,  experience, 
schooling,  or  on-the-job  training  since  his  last  period  of 
enlistment.  These  qualifications  must  be  substantiated  by 
documentary  evidence.  Still  another  feature  of  the  program 
is  the  fact  that  the  returnees  will  not  be  given  basic  train¬ 
ing  in  any  form  (abbreviated  or  otherwise)  and  will  be 
assigned  to  a  nearby  Air  Force  base. 

"What  happened  to  Johnny?”  Oh,  yes,  Johnny!  Didn’t 
we  tell  you?  His  doubts  are  now  all  gone.  He’s  a  volunteer, 
again  —  a  master  sergeant  and  chief  of  the  radio  repair 
section  at  a  major  Air  Force  base. 


Those  pin-pointed  maps,  in  so  many  instances,  can  easily  mean 
the  difference  between  the  success  or  failure  of  an  aerial  mission. 


Airplane  engines  need  the  touch  of  mechanics  who  sense  trouble 
before  it  even  begins.  That  technique  only  comes  with  experience. 


Firepower  is  lost  if  the  belts  of  ammunition  don't  consistently 
feed  the  guns.  Seasoned  armorers  see  that  the  job  is  done  well. 
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This  holds  especially  true  under  Arctic  conditions.  Here,  c 
forecaster  works  with  a  plotting  board  to  decide  "weather 
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LONG  before  unification  had  even  reached  the  theory 
stage,  there  was  one  individual  in  uniform  who  had 
4  already  served  his  apprenticeship  in  all  three  of  the 
Services.  His  name  —  Harry  G.  Armstrong  who  holds  the 
grade  of  major  general  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  and 
is  currently  its  Surgeon  General. 

While  an  undergraduate  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
young  Armstrong  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1918.  After  a  1-year  tour,  he  became  very  much 
interested  in  a  medical  career  and  entered  the  first  of  a  series 
of  phases  which  form  such  an  important  format  for  any 
successful  surgeon’s  program. 

He  continued  his  studies  at  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  graduated  in  1921,  and  4  years  later  received  a 
Doctor  of  Medicine  degree  from  the  University  of  Louisville 
in  Kentucky. 

Never  for  a  moment  did  the  lure  of  a  lucrative  practice 
blind  Dr.  Armstrong  to  his  first  love,  and,  in  April  1929, 
he  secured  an  appointment  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Reserve.  The  summer  of  that  year  found  him  enrolled  as 
a  student  at  the  School  of  Aviation  Medicine  at  Brooks  Field, 
Tex.  Six  months  of  intensive  study  reaped  its  reward,  and, 
in  February  1930,  there  wasn’t  a  prouder  man  at  Fort 
Snelling,  Minn.,  when  he  received  his  Regular  Army  com¬ 
mission  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Medical  Corps. 

Then,  like  any  other  officer  who  is  destined  for  bigger 
things,  Lieutenant  Armstrong  followed  the  usual  pattern 
of  varied  training  and  instruction  that  is  so  necessary  in  the 
molding  of  the  finished  product.  After  a  short  course  at  the 
Army  Medical  Center,  Washington,  D.  C.,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Medical  Field  Service  School  at  Carlisle  Bar¬ 
racks,  Pa.  In  April  1931,  he  went  on  duty  with  the  Army 
Air  Corps  and  was  assigned  as  assistant  surgeon  to  the  1st 
Pursuit  Group  at  Selfridge  Field,  Mich. 

Four  years  later,  he  established  the  Aero-Medical  Labora¬ 
tory  at  Wright  Field,  Ohio,  and  remained  as  head  of  the 
project  until  July  1940.  Although  he  was  operating  under 
a  schedule,  at  the  time,  which  constantly  defied  the  clock, 
he  still  managed  to  earn  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  medi¬ 
cine  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  a  year  later  ob¬ 
tained  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  Canada. 


A  slight  deviation  from  his  chosen  profession  occurred 
in  the  latter  part  of  1941  when  he  was  given  an  assignment 
as  Military  Attache  to  the  American  Embassy  in  London. 
However,  he  was  soon  back  in  the  fold  and  returned  to  the 
aforementioned  School  of  Aviation  Medicine  to  organize 
a  research  laboratory. 

The  summer  of  1942  found  him  back  in  England  as  As¬ 
sistant  Surgeon  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force.  Appointment  as 
Surgeon  followed  in  January  1944,  and  15  months  later 
he  became  Surgeon  of  the  Air  Division  in  the  office  of  U.  S. 
Military  Government  for  Germany  with  headquarters  in 
Berlin. 

Returning  to  this  country  in  January  1946,  Colonel 
Armstrong  was  named  assistant  commandant  of  the  School 
of  Aviation  Medicine,  and  in  July  of  that  year  took  over  as 
commandant  of  the  institution.  He  became  a  brigadier 
general  in  April  1948  and  3  months  later  was  promoted 
to  major  general.  He  assumed  his  present  position  as  Sur¬ 
geon  General  of  the  Air  Force  in  December  1949,  follow¬ 
ing  a  brief  term  as  deputy. 

His  talents  are  far  from  confined  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  he  holds  a  fellowship  in  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  Aero-Medical  Association,  the  Institute  of 
Aeronautical  Sciences,  the  American  College  of  Physicians, 
and  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  London. 

As  if  that  weren’t  enough,  the  General  possesses  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  other  honors.  He  is  a  1937  winner  of  the  Wellcome 
Award  which  is  presented  annually  for  the  best  medical- 
military  essay.  In  1939,  he  received  the  Collier  Award  given 
each  year  for  the  greatest  achievement  in  aviation,  and,  in 
1941,  was  chosen  as  the  recipient  of  the  John  Jeffries 
Award  for  the  most  outstanding  accomplishment  in  medi¬ 
cine  during  the  preceding  year.  He  was  designated  as  the 
choice  for  the  latter  two  awards  because  of  his  contributions 
to  the  general  over-all  safety  of  aviation  and  the  protection 
of  pilots  in  flight. 

General  Armstrong  is,  of  course,  rated  as  a  flight  surgeon 
and  wears  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  one  Oak  Leaf  Cluster, 
the  Order  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  French  and  Bel¬ 
gian  Croix  de  Guerres  with  Palm. 

This  is  but  another  example  of  how  successful  careers 
can  be  developed  in  the  USAF. 
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The  only  mole  quadruplets  in  the  U.  S.  Army  —  the  Perricones. 
Donald,  Carl,  Bernard,  and  Anthony  (left  to  right)  load  am¬ 
munition  clips  before  mounting  their  M4  tank  (photo  at  left). 


Close-ties 


Twins  meet  F-82  "Twin  Mustang."  Left  to  right,  Clyde 
ind  Claude  Kennedy,  and  William  and  Eugene  Ponder,  iden- 
ical  twins  at  Sheppard  AFB,  Tex.,  scan  a  twin-prop  fighter. 


By  M/Sgt.  Frank  W.  Penniman 

WHEN  soldiers  at  Camp  Polk,  La.,  speak  of  "four 
of  a  kind  they  are  not  referring  to  a  poker 
hand  or  the  makings  of  a  canasta.  They  mean 
the  only  male  quadruplets  in  the  United  States  Army  — 
the  Perricone  brothers.  Serving  with  the  773d  Tank  Bat¬ 
talion,  the  21 -year-old  quads  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  one  another. 

With  5  months  of  military  service  behind  them,  the 
quads  are  "shaping  up”  and  their  platoon  sergeant,  M/Sgt. 
Othar  Scott,  hopes  to  assign  the  four  men  to  the  same  tank. 
Carl  will  make  a  good  tank  commander,  Anthony  and 
Bernard  will  be  sharp  gunners,  and  Donald  will  be  the 
driver,  if  all  goes  well,”  says  Sergeant  Scott. 

Entering  the  Army  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  the  four 
Perricones,  all  single,  made  one  request  of  Army  officials. 
"We  kind  of  like  to  stick  together,”  was  the  way  they  put 
it.  According  to  regulations  set  up  for  just  special  cases  as 
this,  chances  of  brothers  remaining  together  while  in  the 
Army  or  the  Air  Force  are  good. 

Sleeping,  eating,  and  working  with  other  men  is  nothing 
new  to  these  four  soldiers.  They  have  five  brothers  ranging 
in  age  from  27  to  37.  The  parents  of  these  nine  men  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Perricone  of  Beaumont,  Tex. 

When  the  quads  climb  aboard  their  tank,  the  total  weight 


The  six  Adamson  cousins  at  Camp  Atterbury,  Ind.,  left  to 
right,  M/Sgt.  Charles,  Pvt.  Glenn,  PFC  Lloyd,  Sgt.  George, 
PFC  Joseph,  and  CpI.  John  demonstrate  rifle  drill.  Charles, 
George,  and  Joseph  are  brothers.  So  are  Glenn  and  Lloyd. 


TIES  (Continued) 


History  repeats  itself.  World  War  I  flying  ace,  Capt.  Eddie  Rick- 
enbacker,  swears  in  his  son,  William,  as  an  Aviation  Cadet. 


Twins  with  a  tripod.  PFC's  Stanford  and  Manford  Pugh  of  Somer¬ 
set,  Pa.,  familiarize  themselves  with  operation  of  a  machine  gun. 


is  increased  more  than  a  third  of  a  ton,  or  680  pounds.  The 
individual  tally  is:  Anthony,  165;  Bernard,  150;  Carl,  180; 
and  Donald,  185.  In  height,  the  men  range  from  Bernard’s 
5  feet  6  inches  to  Donald’s  6  feet  1  Yz  inches. 

When  it  comes  to  family  members  in  the  same  military 
organization,  the  28th  Infantry  Division  at  Camp  Atter¬ 
bury,  Ind.,  tops  the  list.  It  has  25  young  soldiers  who  can 
say  "Hi,  Dad’’  to  22  older  soldiers  and  mean  it.  There  are 
also  345  pairs  of  brothers,  33  sets  of  3  brothers,  and  6  sets 
of  4  brothers  with  this  "Keystone”  Division. 

At  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.,  there  are  two  sets  of 
identical  twins  which  cause  a  lot  of  pondering  among 
airmen.  They  are:  William  and  Eugene  Ponder  and  Clyde 
and  Claude  Kennedy.  All  four  airmen  are  learning  to  be 
airplane  and  engine  mechanics. 

One  of  the  recent  paternal  high  lights  was  when  Capt. 
Eddie  Rickenbacker  administered  the  oath  of  enlistment 
of  an  Aviation  Cadet  to  his  son,  William,  22. 

"What’s  buzzin’,  cousin?”  is  a  popular  question  asked  by 
the  Adamsons  at  Camp  Atterbury.  There  are  six  of  them, 
including  a  set  of  three  brothers,  a  set  of  two  brothers,  and 
a  cousin  all  in  training  at  this  Indiana  post. 

One  of  the  proudest  moments  of  a  father-and-son  re¬ 
lation,  embodying  both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  came 
when  Army  Sgt.  Wayne  L.  Gillette  of  New  Braunfels, 
Tex.,  pinned  the  gold  bars  on  his  son,  Charles,  when  the 
latter  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  and  received 
the  silver  wings  of  an  Air  Force  pilot. 

Family  ties  are  strong  and  binding.  The  Services  do  all 
they  can  to  keep  brothers  together  if  that’s  the  way  the 
brothers  want  it.  Sometimes,  even  twins  choose  separate 
paths  of  military  service,  such  as  when  one  is  more  me¬ 
chanically  inclined  than  the  other,  or  when  their  educa¬ 
tional  backgrounds  have  been  different.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  brothers,  especially  twins,  like  to  be  together. 
Whenever  possible,  and  if  the  women  desire  it,  Wac  sisters 
and  Waf  sisters  can  also  be  stationed  together. 

Many  a  first  sergeant  has  had  his  identification  problems 
when  confronted  with  ( and  even  confounded  by )  identical 
twins  or  similar  brothers.  However,  it  doesn’t  take  too  long 
for  fellow  soldiers  or  airmen  to  spot  the  difference  — 
sometimes  a  minute  difference  at  that. 


Douglas,  Jr.,  could  be  figuring  how  long  it  will  take  to  reach  the 
top  as  he  is  sworn  into  Army  by  his  father.  Col.  Douglas  Lawley. 


Like  father,  like  son.  Lt.  Col.  Barney  is  a  recruiting  officer  for  th< 
day  to  swear  his  twin  sons,  David  and  Robert,  into  the  Air  Force 


SFC  Philip  Laskey  lays  down  the  law  to  two  ot  his  men  who  hove 
never  questioned  his  authority,  his  sons,  Walter  and  Wilfred. 


I  waited  17  years  to  see  this.  Mom,"  says  M/Sgt.  Paul  Mosser 
os  he  phones  his  wife  the  news  that  son  John  joined  the  Army. 


They're  keeping  this  tank  in  the  family  as  Sgt.  Homer  L.  Dycus 
describes  various  operational  procedures  to  his  son.  Pvt.  Leroy. 


T/Sgt.  Roland  Root  draws  upon  a  few  years'  experience  to  give 
Sgt.  Joseph  Root  a  little  advice.  Why  not?  He's  Joe's  father. 
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By  Sgt.  Meredith  E.  Tietz 

80th  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Group 
as  told  to 

S/Sgt.  John  F.  Cronin 


I  GUESS  I  m  like  a  lot  of  other  guys  who  figure  that 
America  rates  triple  A  from  Dun  and  Bradstreet  as  a 
surefire  investment.  Maybe  someone  else  would  give  it 
a  better  twist.  But  that’s  the  way  I  like  to  think  of  a  country 
which  has  given  me  so  much  and  asked  so  little. 

For  the  past  2  Vi  years  or  so,  I’ve  been  wearing  an 
Army  uniform  and  I  ve  never  been  happier  in  my  life. 
Now  believe  me,  I’m  not  saying  I’ve  reached  utopia  but  it’ll 
sure  fill  the  bill  until  I  find  out  what  utopia  really  is. 

Until  I  walked  into  the  local  recruiting  office  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  I  had  always  been  a  home  boy  who  believed  the 
world  began  and  ended  with  Pennsylvania.  However,  even 
with  that  belief,  I  used  to  often  wish  the  folks  would  break 
the  monotony  by  moving  to  points  west  like  Denver  or  Los 
Angeles.  So  far  I’ve  visited  many  States  and,  in  time,  hope 
to  go  overseas. 

There  s  nothing  unusual  about  me  in  any  respect.  I  made 
my  first  personal  appearance  March  14,  1929,  in  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  hospital.  I  was  one  of  seven  children  who  lived  and 
ate  Mom’s  wonderful  cooking  at  643  Sickles  Street  in  the 
Smoky  City.  The  next  few  years  were  spent  in  the  usual 
way  —  grammar  school,  promoting  candy  at  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  cigar  store,  taking  an  occasional  swing  at  the  class 
bully,  and,  in  fact,  being  just  a  kid  who  was  growing  up. 

I  passed  a  milestone  in  June  1947  when  I  left  the  audi¬ 
torium  stage  with  a  George  Westinghouse  High  School 


diploma  clutched  firmly  in  my  left  hand.  It  marked  the 
stamp  of  success  for  a  4-year  campaign  which  had  con¬ 
sisted  of  hitting  the  books  during  the  day  and  weighing 
groceries  at  night  for  a  local  store  owner.  I’m  still  a  little 
proud  of  my  scholastic  grades  which  didn’t  suffer  from  that 
tight  scheduje. 

Following  graduation,  I  spent  the  next  year  with  the 
brush  paint  brush,  that  is.  Many  of  the  stores,  garages, 
and  houses  in  Pittsburgh  bear  the  mark  of  my  delicate 
strokes.  However,  during  that  12-month  period,  I  couldn’t 
shake  a  persistent  feeling  of  insecurity,  especially  when 
we’d  hit  the  seasonal  slump. 

It  didnt  take  any  deep  thinking  to  discover  where  the 
answer  lay.  I  knew  there  was  only  one  outfit  that  would 
guarantee  me  lifetime  employment  with  steady  pay  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  I  had  a  broken  leg  or  was  bubbling  over 
with  health.  Thats  one  of  the  reasons  I’m  carving  a  career 
I  know  I’ll  never  regret. 

I  took  the  oath,  which  has  meant  so  much  in  my  young 
li.fe,  on  September  13,  1948.  A  few  days  later,  I  was  on  the 
rolls  of  Company  C,  37th  Regimental  Combat  Team  at  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.,  with  12  weeks  of  basic  training  staring  me  in 
the  face.  Frankly,  I  was  a  little  leery  of  the  program  because 
I  had  heard  too  much  of  the  build-up  from  fellows  who  had 
been  home  on  leave.  After  a  couple  of  weeks’  training,  I 
realized  that  they  had  been  exaggerating  for  effect.  It  was  a 


little  rugged  but  only  rugged  enough  to  present  a  challenge 
to  a  guy  who  wanted  to  get  in  shape,  which  I  definitely  did. 
I  tipped  the  scales  at  169  going  in,  finished  basic  weighing 
196  and  never  felt  better  in  my  life. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  wheels  of  success  began  to 
really  spin  for  me.  First  of  all,  I  was  sent  to  an  8-week 
Leader’s  Course  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.  Not  long  after  gradua¬ 
tion,  I  sewed  PFC  stripes  on  my  sleeves  and  was  assigned  to 
my  present  organization,  the  80th  AAA  Group. 

That  was  only  the  beginning.  I  made  corporal  in  May 
1949  and  reached  my  present  grade  the  following  month.  I 
hope  those  wheels  never  stop  spinning. 

I’m  currently  slated  for  an  antiaircraft  artillery  operations 
specialist  course  which  calls  for  master  sergeant  after  I 
acquire  the  necessary  experience.  It’s  a  big  job  and  involves 
an  over-all  knowledge  of  the  mission,  tactics,  and  techniques 
of  an  AAA  group.  Some  of  my  activities  will  include  the 
conducting  of  training  programs,  supervision  of  clerical 
personnel,  recording  of  friendly  and  hosxile  positions  on  a 
plotting  board,  and  collecting  intelligence  and  operations 
information  from  ground  observers,  radar  sections,  and  sup¬ 
porting  units. 

Of  course,  my  particular  contribution  is  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  picture  in  so  far  as  AAA  is  concerned.  Pinpoint 
phases  are  but  links  in  a  chain  which  tightens  the  AAA’s 
primary  role  of  providing  local  protection  for  field  forces 
and  important  ground  establishments  by  smashing  all  forms 
of  enemy  air  attack  and  activities  both  by  day  and  night. 
AAA’s  secondary  mission  is  the  attacking  of  all  hostile 
ground  and  naval  targets.  Oh,  yes,  I  almost  forgot  to  men¬ 
tion  that,  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  I  would  also  man  a 
.50-caliber  machine  gun  if  the  situation  became  critical. 

I  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day  who 
finished  high  school  last  February.  He  was  asking  me  what 


I  consider  to  be  some  of  the  factors  which  strongly  influence 
so  many  men  to  embrace  the  military  life.  That  was  a 
question  which  could  not  be  answered  without  injecting 
some  personal  feelings  which  I  immediately  proceeded  to 
do. 

I  told  him  that  I  didn’t  know  where  else  he  could  be 
eligible  for  a  position  of  leadership  at  22  years  of  age.  There 
again,  I  was  thinking  of  myself  because,  within  the  next 
few  months  or  so,  I  plan  to  apply  for  Officer  Candidate 
School  and  win  that  commission  which  certainly  falls  in  the 
executive  category.  I  elaborated  on  the  numerous  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  available  under  the  Armed  Force  In¬ 
stitute  of  which  I  have  taken  full  advantage.  I’m  afraid  I 
got  a  little  longwinded  about  all  the  possibilities  for  follow¬ 
ing  up  any  and  all  hobbies.  In  my  own  case.  I’ve  become  a 
pretty  fair  photographer  through  the  use  of  the  Army’s 
Special  Services  facilities. 

For  final  emphasis,  I  pointed  out  a  few  of  the  financial 
advantages.  All  ranks  certainly  provide  adequate  income, 
which  fact  holds  particularly  true  when  you  stop  to  consider 
free  medical  and  dental  care,  food,  clothing,  etc.  I  think  my 
sizeable  bank  account  and  1949  car  are  ample  proof  of  value 
received.  I  did  not  discuss  the  obvious  retirement  privileges 
because  a  lad  of  18  or  19  is  not  thinking  too  much  about 
the  time  when  he’ll  be  hanging  up  his  spikes. 

I  also  referred  to  the  generous  vacation  allowances.  This 
holds  a  special  interest  if  you  like  to  hunt,  fish,  ride  motor¬ 
cycles,  and  play  ball  like  I  do.  I  always  enjoy  myself  a  little 
more  when  I  realize  that  my  30-day  leaves,  which  come 
around  once  a  year,  mean  I  can  play  and  still  draw  full  pay 
while  doing  it. 

Since  he  was  clearly  asking  for  advice,  I  wound  up  by 
emphasizing  that  I  think  the  Army  is  a  wide  open  field  for 
aggressive,  ambitious,  career-conscious  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  who’ve  made  up  their  minds  they  mean  business. 


My  friends  like  USAFI 


Library  session 


Midnight  oil 


TODAY,  women  in  the  military  service  can  per¬ 
form  nearly  every  job  their  brother  servicemen  do, 
short  of  combat.  Miss  Average  Wac  or  Waf,  who 
is  a  high  school  graduate  about  19  years  old,  does  a  good 
job  alongside  of  her  male  counterpart;  in  some  fields  she 
equals  his  talents,  and  in  others  she  does  a  better  job.  Of 
course  she  can  never  entirely  replace  the  Soldier  or  Air¬ 
man,  mainly  because  of  physical  limitations. 

American  women  have  taken  their  places  alongside  of 
their  fighting  men  since  the  earliest  colonial  days,  but  it 
was  not  until  World  War  II  that  servicewomen  really  came 
into  their  own  in  any  appreciable  numbers.  The  number 
of  women  in  military  uniform  reached  its  highest  total  of 
275,000,  more  than  2  percent  of  the  entire  military 
strength.  And  while  present  laws  fix  a  2  percent  limit 
on  over-all  strength,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
already  informed  Congress  that  it  plans  to  ask  that 
limitations  be  lifted  and  no  arbitrary  ceiling  placed 
on  the  number  of  women  in  uniform.  The  need  for 
servicewomen  will  grow  apace  with  the  size  of  our  total 
military  organization. 

In  the  Air  Force,  for  example,  13  percent  of  all  jobs 
are  administrative,  and  women  can  do  a  large  share  of 
them.  'We  want  a  chance  to  do  the  jobs  we  can  do  and 
that  need  to  be  done,”  is  the  way  Col.  Geraldine  May, 
director  of  the  WAF,  puts  it. 

But  don’t  let  that  generalization  about  "administrative” 
jobs  fool  you.  It  is  not  all  routine  desk  work  like  typing, 
stenography,  or  bookkeeping.  Actually,  the  Services  prob¬ 
ably  offer  women  as  many  interesting  jobs  and  in  some 
instances  more  interesting  jobs  than  are  available  to  them 
in  private  business  and  industry. 

Take  the  case  of  PFC  Janet  Franklin,  20,  a  graduate  of 
the  Cloquet,  Minnesota,  High  School,  class  of  ’48.  With 
seven  sisters  and  five  brothers  in  the  family  there  just 
wasn’t  enough  money  for  college  so  she  took  a  job  in  a 
match  factory,  for  about  a  year.  Janet  was  interested  in 
mathematics  but  the  factory  job  held  little  opportunity  for 
her  to  follow  her  natural  bent  for  figures.  So,  remember¬ 
ing  some  of  the  things  she  had  read  about  jobs  in  the 


ce,  and  recalling  conversations  with  four  of  her 
brothers  who  had  been  in  the  Service,  she  investigated, 
thought  it  over,  and  then  signed  up. 

Janet  did  her  8  weeks  of  basic  training  at  Fort  Lee, 
Virginia,  where  she  was  indoctrinated  in  military  customs, 
working  conditions,  and  living  conditions.  (Janet  said 
basic  was  "a  little  rough,  but  worth  it.”)  Because  of  her 
aptitude  for  figures,  Janet  thought  she  would  find  an  in¬ 
teresting,  satisfying  job  in  topographical  mapping,  so  the 
Army  sent  her  to  the  famous  engineering  school  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.,  from  which  she  was  graduated  and  given  a 
direct  assignment  as  a  topographical  draftsman,  Intelli¬ 
gence  Section,  Fort  Jay,  New  York. 

"I  don’t  think  I  could  have  landed  a  job  like  that  in 
civilian  life,”  Janet  said,  "because  there  are  just  not  as 
many  opportunities,  and  many  of  my  friends  who  have 
since  joined  the  WAC  agree  with  me.” 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  jobs  like  that,  where  it 
is  not  at  all  necessary  for  a  high  school  graduate  to  have 
previous  experience.  The  Army  and,  the  Air  Force  main¬ 
tain  schools  where  the  Wac  or  Waf  may  acquire  the  spe¬ 
cial  necessary  skills.  The  entire  list  of  available  jobs  is 
long,  but  it  is  a  virtual  certainty  that  no  matter  what  her 
field  of  interest  may  be,  a  young  woman  may  find  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  follow  it  in  the  Women’s  Army  Corps  or 
with  the  Women  in  the  Air  Force. 

Of  course  one  of  the  primary  missions  of  the  distaff 
member  of  the  military,  family  is  to  make  more  men 
available  for  all  phases  of  training  necessary  to  the 


Taking  a  blood  count.  Pvt.  Elsie  Dassy  works  in  the  lab  at 
Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  not  far  from  her  home  in  Woodbine. 


Faye  Emerson  (center)  discusses  women  in  the  Se 
show,  with  (I  to  r)  Air  Force  T/Sgt.  Frieda  Hoffma 


May,  WAF  director;  Col.  Mary  Hallaren,  WAC  dire 
CpI.  Nelma  Green.  Woman-like,  they  gab  about 


isters  in  arms"  and  sisters 
i  Donna  and  Jo  Rothstrom 


in  fact.  These  WAC  dental  technicians 
corporals  stationed  ot  Fort  Joy,  N.  Y. 


PFC  Janet  Franklin,  Army-taught 


topographical  draftsman  at 
can  take  her  to  the  top  in  her  field. 
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(Continued) 

national  security.  In  this  connection,  Col.  Mary  Hallaren, 
Director  of  the  WAC,  said,  "...  as  manpower  becomes 
scarcer,  womanpower  must  be  used  more  extensively. 
Right  now,  we  have  over  9,000  Wacs  in  the  Service.  We 
need  four  times  that  number.  The  jobs  are  waiting  for 
them  —  hundreds  of  jobs  for  which  they  are  well 
qualified.” 

An  industrial  concern,  as  a  rule,  wouldn’t  place  a  "help 
wanted”  ad  in  a  newspaper  without  listing  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  available.  So,  here  are  some  of  the  "openings”  for 
women  in  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force: 

WOMEN’S  ARMY  CORPS 
Cryptanalytic  specialist,  radio  traffic  analyst,  teletype 
operator,  telephone  switchboard  operator,  radio  operator, 
finance  clerk,  food  service  specialists,  mess  steward,  cook, 
education  specialist,  radio  broadcast  specialist,  machine 
accounting  specialist,  draftsman,  illustrator,  cartographer, 
translator  (designated  language),  intelligence  specialist, 
light  vehicle  driver,  legal  clerk,  stenographer,  personnel 
management  specialist,  postal  clerk,  photographer,  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  WAC  band,  physical  training  specialist  (who 
will  train  Wacs  only),  and  31  career  jobs  associated  with 
medicine  and  dentistry. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 
Photo  interpretation  specialist,  photographer,  map 
draftsman,  weather  observer  and  forecaster,  control  tower 
operator,  aircraft  control  and  warning  operator,  radio 
operator,  cryptographer  operator,  radio  mechanic,  radar 
mechanic,  telephone  and  teletype  operator,  teletype  repair¬ 
man,  trainer  repairman,  flight  steward,  parachute  rigger, 
procurement  specialist,  vehicle  dispatcher,  stenographer, 
personnel  specialist,  postal  clerk,  bookkeeping  technician, 
statistical  -clerk,  key  punch  machine  operator,  illustrator- 
draftsman,  and  five  career  fields  associated  with  medicine 
and  dentistry. 


Pvt.  Pamela  Ward,  North  Seattle,  set  a  record  at  Fort  Lee,  Va., 
training  center.  She  read  50  books  in  90  days  during  spare  time. 


CpI.  Wanda  Robinson  shows  how  tiny  film  replaces  2000 
records  held  by  CpI.  Geraldine  Detrich,  at  Offutt  AFB,  Nebr. 


Among  a  group  of  10  servicewomen  interviewed,  only 
our  topographical  draftsman,  Janet  Franklin,  said  any¬ 
thing  about  basic  "being  a  little  rough.”  Some,  like 
George  (George  is  correct)  Kummers,  22,  of  Wheeling, 

W.  Va.,  said  she  liked  basic  so  much  she  "would  like  to 
do  it  all  over  again.”  And  that’s  a  direct  quote. 

Waf  S/Sgt.  Gertrude  M.  Thrun  knows  the  literal  truth 
of  that  because  it  is  the  exact  reason  why  she  enlisted 
back  in  1944.  "I  enlisted,”  (she  laughed  a  little  apologeti¬ 
cally  and  said  it  might  "sound  funny”)  "because  in  church 
one  Sunday  I  noticed  two  Wacs  and  they  looked  so  happy 
I  just  felt  I’d  like  to  be  one  of  them.  So  a  couple  of  days 
later  I  went  down  to  the  recruiting  office  in  Newark.  I 
remember  now,  I  asked  hardly  any  questions.  I  guess  1 
had  already  made  up  my  mind.  After  passing  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  physical  tests,  I  was  sworn  in.” 

Now  a  veteran  of  about  7  years’  service,  Sergeant 
Thrun  has  already  reached  the  enviable  status  of  a  "first- 
three-grader”  (top  three  grades)  noncommissioned  officer, 
and  she  is  every  bit  as  happy  in  her  job  today.  An  attrac-  * 
tive  blonde,  as  smart  in  intelligence  as  she  is  in  appear¬ 
ance,  Sergeant  Thrun  was  writing  automobile  insurance 
for  an  agency  not  far  from  her  home  in  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

She  liked  her  job  well  enough,  was  well  paid,  and  it  took 
only  10  minutes  to  get  from  her  home  to  the  office.  But 
the  opportunities  offered  in  the  Service  were  more 
attractive. 

Wac  Kummers  is  more  or  less  typical.  After  leaving 
high  school  she  tried  selling  men’s  clothing  and  was  a  cash¬ 
ier  and  a  telephone  operator  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac 
Telephone  Company  for  2  years.  She  first  thought  about 
joining  the  Army  because  of  talks  with  her  sister  (Mrs. 
George  Jefferson)  who  joined  the  Nurse  Cadet  Corps 
through  which  she  later  became  a  student  at  West  Virginia 
University  to  earn  a  BA  degree.  Then  a  talk  with  a  recruiting 
sergeant  made  up  her  mind.  She  is  glad  it  did. 

You  know,  until  I  joined  the  Army  I  didn’t  know  there 
was  so  much  I  didn’t  know,”  Wac  Kummers  exclaimed 
happily.  And  like  a  person  who  is  really  enjoying  life,  she 
beamed  a  proud  smile  when  she  said,  "I  think  I  know 
people  now;  all  different  kinds  of  people,  and  they  are  all  so 
nice  to  know  when  you  really  know  them.” 

That  wasn’t  double  talk.  Wacs  and  Wafs  are  happy 
people. 
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Gorgeous  Wof  PFC  Patricio  Wendler, 
elected  Miss  Biloxi  (Miss.)  last  year! 


A  corporal  colls  for  his  Woe  date.  Entertainment  is 
available  to  them  without  leaving  Army  post. 


hese  eight  Woes  enjoy  evening  hours  out  of  doors  after  their  day's  fiel, 
am.ng  is  completed.  Overnight  bivouacs  are  always  popular  with  Woes 


Apprentice  cook  PFC  Mary  L.  Weaver 
bokes  a  pie  ot  the  WAC  Training  Center 
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udents  at  The  Signal  School  are  learning  how  to  take 
e  more  adept,  they'll  decode  messages  on  typewriters. 


Unravelling  the  mysteries  of  radar:  An  instructor  guides  a 
student  through  the  complex  operations  of  radar  equipment. 

MESSAGE 

MASTERS 

THE  Army  Signal  Corps  has  always  had  a  big  job  to 
do  and  today  the  job  is  bigger  than  ever  —  and 
being  done  better  than  ever.  The  challenges  of  main¬ 
taining  a  world-wide  communication  system  and  extending 
it  where  necessary,  of  providing  millions  of  feet  of  combat 
and  training  film,  and  of  conducting  scientific  research  and 
development  programs  are  taken  in  stride  by  the  Signal 
Corps.  & 

These  challenges  are  being  met  with  the  aid  of  thousands 
of  young  Americans  who,  besides  doing  vital  jobs  for  their 

country,  are  building  for  themselves  rewarding  careers  in 
the  Army. 

What  does  the  Signal  Corps  do?  Traditionally,  its  job  is 
to  provide  communications  for  the  Army,  which  today 
means  keeping  every  Army  outpost,  no  matter  where  it  is; 
within  reach  of  the  great  message  center  in  the  Pentagon’ 
But  the  Signal  Corps  job  goes  far  beyond  communications. 
Photography  is  now  an  important  part  of  the  job,  from 
making  still  and  motion  pictures  of  visiting  celebrities  to 
turning  out  combat  and  training  films.  Also  of  great  im¬ 
portance  is  research,  for  the. Signal  Corps  is  always  search¬ 
ing  for  a  better  method  of  doing  the  job.  " 

Research  covers  many  things:  It  may  mean  searching  for 
a  way  to  make  a  radio  waterproof  or  lighter  or  more  rugged. 
Again,  it  may  mean'  building  radiation  detection  devices  or 
beaming  radar  waves  to  the  moon.  Signal  Corps  does  all 
these  things. 

The  point  to  remember  about  the  Signal  Corps  is  that  it 
is  a  live  organization,  growing  and  developing  as  the  world 
around  it  progresses.  Because  this  is  true,  it  offers  great  op¬ 
portunities  to  young  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in 
fields  like  communications,  electronics,  and  photography. 
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MESSAGE  MASTERS  (Continued) 

Getting  assigned  to  the  Signal  Corps  is  not  easy,  since  the 
recruit  must  have  some  civilian  experience  in  the  necessary 
fields  or  show  aptitudes  for  them  in  special  tests.  However, 
a  radio  ham,  a  good  amateur  photographer,  or  an  employee 
of  an  electronics  company,  for  example,  will  frequently  find 
himself  readily  acceptable  to  the  Signal  Corps. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  Signal  Corps  gets  such  excellent 
results  in  its  jobs  is  that,  as  has  been  indicated,  it  carefully 
picks  well-qualified  personnel.  Two  other  reasons  are  the 
two  major  Signal  Schools  at  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey, 
and  Camp  Gordon,  Georgia,  where  Signal  Corps  students 
receive  thorough  training  in  communications,  electronics, 
and  photography. 

Technical  courses  at  the  Schools  cover  such  subjects  as 
telephone  installation  and  repair,  automatic  telephone 
system  maintenance,  central  office  repair  work,  radio  repair, 
micro-wave  radio  equipment  repair,  radio  operation  at  both 
intermediate  and  high  speeds,  single  channel  radio  tele¬ 
typewriter  operation  and  repair,  ground  radar  equipment 
and  repair,  photography,  photographic  laboratory  proce¬ 
dures,  motion  picture  camera  operation,  and  motion  pic¬ 
ture  sound  recording. 

Of  one  thing  the  recruit  can  be  certain:  There  is  a  course 
for  every  ambitious  young  man  or  woman  interested  in 
these  fields. 

The  schools  use  modern  teaching  techniques  and  the  best 
training  equipment  available,  all  of  which  works  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  student.  For  instance,  there  is  one  training 
"board”  which  teaches  students  the  different  pieces  of  radio 
equipment.  On  the  board  itself  various  items  of  radio  equip¬ 
ment  are  mounted.  Below  the  board  is  a  desk-like  surface 
on  which  the  name  of  each  piece  of  equipment  is  printed, 
with  an  electrical  contact  beside  it.  At  the  other  side  of  the 
desk,  symbols  represent  the  same  equipment.  These  also 
have  electrical  contacts  beside  them.  Equipped  with  a  pair 
of  test  prods,  the  student  places  one  on  the  contact  opposite 
the  symbol  and  the  other  on  the  contact  opposite  the  name 
of  the  component.  If  he  does  it  correctly,  a  light  appears 


Taking  photographs  of  photographs!  Student  photographers  in 
the  Still  Section  of  Photo  Division  practice  copying  techniques. 


beneath  the  proper  component  on  the  board,  but  if  not,  the 
student  gets  a  red  light  on  the  desk. 

Completion  of  a  course  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  student’s  schooling  days  are  over.  The  student,  after 
finishing  a  particular  course,  may  be  sent  to  a  field  unit 
for  a  period  of  time.  By  making  a  good  record  on  this 
assignment,  he  may  qualify  himself  for  further  higher 
level  training  at  The  Signal  School  at  Fort  Monmouth  or 
the  Southeastern  Signal  School  at  Camp  Gordon.  Eventu¬ 
ally  he  may  become  an  instructor  at  one  of  the  schools,  or 
he  may  even  find  himself  assigned  to  one  of  the  engineer¬ 
ing  and  research  laboratories,  where  experiments  in  the 
most  advanced  fields  of  communications  and  electronics 
are  constantly  carried  out  in  the  search  for  better  and 
better  equipment.  Science  and  the  Signal  Corps  have  long 
been  allies. 

Opportunities  offered  in  the  Signal  Corps  are  legion.  The 
technical  education  a  Signal  Corps  soldier  or  Wac  will 
receive  can  be  applied  as  readily  in  civilian  life  as  it  can  in 
the  Army.  That  is  something  else  that  should  be  remem¬ 
bered:  In  fitting  himself  for  a  Signal  Corps  career,  the 
soldier  is  getting  much  the  same  training  he  would  receive 
in  the  same  field  as  a  civilian. 

Organizations  that  have  the  know-how  and  the  ability 
to  do  a  job  traditionally  have  a  high  level  of  morale,  genuine 
esprit  de  corps.  For  the  Signal  Corps,  that  spirit  may  be  best 
summed  up  by  an  incident  that  was  a  favorite  of  the  late 
General  Patton: 

"One  of  the  bravest  men  I  saw  in  the  African  campaign 
was  a  soldier  on  top  of  a  telephone  pole  in  the  midst  of 
furious  fire  while  we  were  plowing  toward  Tunis.  I 
stopped  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  up  there  at  the 
time. 

"  'Fixing  the  wires,  sir,’  he  replied. 

"  'Isn’t  that  a  little  unhealthy  right  now?’  I  asked. 

"  'Yes,  sir,’  he  said,  'but  this  blankety-blank  wire  has  got 
to  be  fixed!’ 

He  was  a  Signal  Corps  man.  He  had  a  job  to  do,  he  knew 
how  to  do  it,  and  he  did  it.  That  is  the  story  of  the  Signal 
Corps. 


Student  learning  to  operate 


o  field  radio.  These  radios  enable 
remain  in  constant  touch  with  command 


Electricity  is  a  complex  subject  involving  many  phases.  Therefore 
students  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  basic  fundamentals. 

•ights!  Camera?  Action?  What  are  we  saying?  It  could  be  Hollywood 
,ut  it  s  really  a  production  stage  of  the  Signal  Corps  Photo  Center. 


Telephone  poles  indoors?  Yes?  Students 


practice  pole  line  con- 
ry  of  the  Installer  Repair  Course, 


struction  in  this  laborato 
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PRIVATE 
TO  GENERAL 


TO  THE  average  new  soldier  without  chevrons,  the 
chances  of  earning  the  two  shining  silver  stars  of  a 
major  general  seem  more  remote  than  the  moon.  Yet 
many  determined  men  with  ability  have  made  those  long 
odds  pay  off  —  men  like  Maj.  Gen.  Francis  H.  Lanahan, 
who  was,  until  recently,  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Signal  Corps  Center  and  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J. 

His  is  a  success  story  as  inspiring  as  any  of  the  novels  of 
Horatio  Alger. .  .  It  began  the  day  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  New  Jersey  National  Guard  on  May  24,  1916.  He 
lost  no  time  in  proving  he  had  the  asset  the  Army  prizes  so 
highly  —  the  ability  to  lead  men.  After  he  worked  his  way 
up  to  the  grade  of  sergeant  he  decided  to  make  the  Army  his 
lifetime  career.  He  was  honorably  discharged  from  the 
Guard  so  that  he  could  attend  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 
He  was  graduated  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Coast  Artillery 
on  July  2,  1920. 

After  transferring  to  the  Field  Artillery,  he  attended  its 
school  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  and  settled  down  to  that  long, 
studious  period  of  preparation  that  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  those  who  would  achieve  high  command  in  the  U.  S. 
Army.  He  served  for  the  next  5  years  at  various  posts  in 
Texas,  Hawaii,  and  North  Carolina. 

In  September  1926,  he  was  transferred  to  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth,  which  was  then  —  as  now  —  the  core  of  the  Army’s 
communications  training  system.  This  was  a  milestone  in 
the  General’s  career  for  he  was  destined  to  make  the  Signal 
Corps  his  life’s  work. 

A  year  later  he  enrolled  in  the  Signal  Corps  School  and 
was  graduated  in  June  1928.  By  this  time  the  challenge  of 
the  communications  field  fascinated  him.  He  became  imbued 
with  something  of  the  spirit  of  Marconi  and  Bell.  He  clearly 
foresaw  that  the  armies  of  the  future  would  need  split-second 
means  of  communications.  The  problem  intrigued  his  im¬ 
agination  and  he  transferred  to  the  Signal  Corps  on  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1929.  Then  came  a  tour  of  duty  as  the  Post  Signal 
Officer  at  the  home  of  The  Infantry  School  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga. 

A  few  years  later  he  was  selected  to  attend  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.  He  was 
graduated  in  1936  but  his  work  had  been  so  outstanding 
that  the  school  kept  him  on  as  an  instructor  until  1940  when 
he  was  called  to  Washington  to  serve  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer.  The  Army  had  marked  this  promising 
officer  for  increasingly  important  commands. 


By  1943  he  was  serving  as  Director  of  Planning  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer.  Then  in  July  1943,  came 
the  electrifying  call  to  action  for  which  he  had  been  prepar¬ 
ing  himself  all  during  his  Army  career  —  assignment  to 
Europe!  He  became  the  senior  American  Signal  Officer  with 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Staff  of  the  Allied  Commander.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  1944,  he  was  made  Deputy  Chief  Signal  Officer,  work¬ 
ing  with  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  the  planning  of 
the  liberation  of  Europe.  In  March  1945,  General  Lanahan 
became  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  SHAEF. 

In  order  to  understand  the  incredible  feats  of  commun¬ 
ications  magic  performed  by  the  Signal  Corps  in  Europe,  it 
must  be  understood  that  battle  areas  frequently  extended 
over  hundreds  of  miles  of  front  and  more  than  that  in  depth, 
with  all  the  diverse  elements  of  armies  in  the  field  connected 
by  a  network  of  communications.  From  July  15,  1945,  to 
May  1947,  the  General  served  as  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  all 
the  United  States  Forces  in  the  European  Theater. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  assumed 
command  of  Fort  Monmouth  on  June  27,  1947,  and  re¬ 
mained  at  that  post  until  April  of  this  year  when  he  was 
called  to  Paris  by  General  Eisenhower  to  serve  on  the  staff 
of  SHAPE.  The  Fort  Monmouth  command  was  one  of  the 
most  'important  of  General  Lanahan’s  career,  as  the  Signal 
Corps  Center  and  school  there  are  the  training  ground  of 
the  Army’s  world-wide  communications  system.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  was  in  charge  of  the  vitally  essential  research  and 
training  at  Fort  Monmouth  which  have  kept  the  Signal 
Corps  one  of  the  most  efficient  organizations  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 

General  Lanahan  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  and  many  other  decorations  by  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  he  has  been  decorated  by  England,  France,  and 
Belgium. 

That’s  the  story  of  a  man  who  started  his  career  as  a  pri¬ 
vate!  It’s  an  amazing  story,  but  it  doesn’t  have  an  ending  yet. 
General  Lanahan  is  still  driving  himself  as  relentlessly  as 
ever  —  preparing  himself  for  any  higher  call  this  country 
might  make  upon  him. 

The  best  part  of  this  story  is  that  it  can  be  duplicated  by 
any  young  man  with  the  right  qualifications  enlisting  in  the 
Army  today.  It  takes  ability,  courage,  high  intelligence,  and 
selfless  devotion  to  duty  to  make  the  grade  —  but  it  can  be 
done!  The  silver  stars  of  a  general  are  waiting  for  those  who 
have  what  it  takes  to  earn  them. 
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Everything  hits  the  silk!  Heovy  equ 
and  men  earthbound  during  an  A 
Conference  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.  The 
ribbon  type  'chute  is  used  for  supply 


Practice  makes  perfect 


That  Guns  May  See 

By  M/Sgt.  Frank  W.  Penniman 


THIS  is  a  story  about  an  unusual  group  of  top-notch 
veteran  airmen.  Unusual,  you  ask?  Well,  they  average 
more  than  10  years’  service  per  man.  They  volun¬ 
teered  for  special  training  in  a  highly  skilled  job  because 
they  were  keenly  interested  in  becoming  instructors  in  the 
electronics-radar  field.  Comprising  only  staff,  technical,  and 
master  sergeants,  this  group  of  48  airmen  recently  won 
diplomas  from  an  electronics-radar  equipment  school  held 
at  a  manufacturer’s  plant  in  Philadelphia. 

During  the  9-months’  course,  the  chevroned  airmen,  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  eight  civilian  engineers,  reviewed  and 
mastered  the  complete  electronics  field  from  basic  radio  to 
radar  search  units.  Now,  they’re  unraveling  the  mysteries 
of  electronics  for  other  airmen  at  the  armament  school, 
Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colo.,  and  in  the  aircraft  mechanics 
school  at  Chanute  AFB,  Ill.  The  equipment  the  students 
learn  to  adjust  and  maintain  will  help  the  aircrew  team  run 
up  high  scores  with  gunsights  that  figure  range  and  de¬ 
flection  and  with  bombsights  that  "see”  targets  through 
the  clouds. 

It  has  been  said  that  fighter  pilots,  bombardiers,  and 
turret  gunners  who  score  smash  hits  in  aerial  combat  or 
target  practice  have  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for  over  and  above 
their  own  skill.  The  final  pay-off  in  this  shoot-’em-up  phase 
of  air  training  depends  on  a  carefully  developed  system  of 
collaboration  in  marksmanship  among  those  who  manufac¬ 
ture,  maintain,  and  operate  the  complex  aiming  devices 
that  are  the  "gun  eyes”  and  "trigger  fingers”  of  the  Air 
Force. 

First,  the  manufacturer  of  some  of  the  electronic  sighting 
devices  teamed  up  with  the  technical  training  group  of 
the  operations  division,  Hq.  Air  Training  Command,  Scott 
AFB,  Ill.  They  wrote  a  syllabus  of  instruction  for  future 
instructors  which  took  in  the  half-lecture  and  half-lab  work 
course  with  comprehensive  testing  after  each  phase.  Then, 


48  sergeants  from  the  Air  Training  Command  reported 
to  the  factory  school  ready  for  a  detailed  training  program. 

Let’s  turn  our  spotlight  on  the  men  who  back  up  the 
men  who  actually  fire  the  guns  —  the  maintenance  men. 
They  know  their  stuff!  They’re  the  airmen  who  keep  the 
electronic  guns  in  operational  shape  so  that  gunners  can 
deliver  the  goods  when  it  comes  to  knocking  aerial  targets 
out  of  the  air  or  when  it  comes  to  peppering  a  land  target 
from  the  skies. 

M/Sgt.  Alvin  E.  Goodner,  one-time  instructor  at  the 
B-36  school  at  Sheppard  AFB,  Tex.,  brought  along  his  own 
tape  recorder  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  fireside  play¬ 
backs  of  the  classroom  lectures.  He  shared  his  modern 
approach  to  learning  with  fellow  airmen. 

Ten  years  ago,  M/Sgt.  Hubert  E.  Wagoner  was  teaching 
young  armorers  how  to  synchronize  simple  machine  guns 
at  Lowry  AFB.  Now,  he’s  giving  a  new  generation  of  stu¬ 
dents  the  latest  information  on  the  electronic  gun  sights. 

The  Air  Force  wants  men  like  these  veterans.  It  needs 
their  knowledge,  experience,  and  teaching  abilities.  Arm¬ 
ament  technicians  are  among  the  VIP’s  of  the  Air  Force  — 
they  and  all  the  other  men  who  help  maintain  the  planes 
and  the  equipment  that  are  employed  to  spell  success  for 
any  type  of  aerial  mission. 

For  skilled  veterans  who  reenlist  from  civilian  life,  the 
Air  Force  is  offering  them  their  old  chevrons  back  —  and 
possibly  an  extra  stripe  or  two.  "We  never  had  it  so  good,” 
has  been  said  by  airmen  in  describing  their  life  today.  The 
same  goes  for  veterans  who  reenlist.  If  qualified,  they  get 
back  their  old  grades,  skip  basic  training,  and  are  assigned 
initially  to  an  air  base  near  their  homes.  Yes,  it  looks  like 
the  veteran  in  civilian  life  "never  had  it  so  good”  either  — 
he  can  join  where  he  left  off  and,  this  time,  continue  his 
climb  to  the  top! 


Airmen  of  the  electronics-radar  instructor  course  study  one  of  today's  Air  Force  armament  installations.  After  graduation,  these 
the  basic  circuits  which  make  up  the  complex  units  used  in  students  were  assigned  as  instructors  at  Lowry  AFB,  Denver,  Colo. 
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veteran  airmen  during  the  9-month  course.  They  made 
and  are  now  passing  on  their  knowledge  to  USAF 
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fathers  for  a  day 


By  Sgt.  James  T.  Reynolds 

ON  BUNKER  HILL  DAY  (June  17th)  this  year, 
many  Air  Force  men  will  become  "fathers”  for  a 
day  —  in  salute  to  Father’s  Day.  Their  adopted 
sons  will  be  boys  who  do  not  have  the  advantages  of  a 
regular  home,  boys  who  will  be  guests  of  the  airmen  at 
many  bases.  When  the  airmen  meet  the  junior  members  of 
this  father-and-son  team,  it’s  the  start  of  an  extra  happy  day 
for  both  the  adults  and  the  youngsters. 

Last  year  at  Olmsted  Air  Force  Base,  Pa.,  airmen  invited 
55  young  men,  who  were  picked  by  Red  Feather  agencies, 
for  a  day’s  outing  at  the  base.  There  was  a  "Dad”  for  every 
two  boys,  shepherding  the  group  through  a  day-long  pro¬ 
gram  ranging  from  swimming  to  baseball,  from  a  visit  to 
the  flight  line  to  entertainment  at  the  base  gym. 

A  common  sight  on  that  day  was  to  see  a  corporal  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  9-year-old  blonde  boy  on  one  side  and 
a  12 -year-old  redhead  on  the  other,  or  a  technical  ser¬ 
geant  explaining  the  operations  of  a  control  tower  to  an 
appreciative  youthful  audience.  Camaraderie  and  friendship 
were  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Naturally,  the  way  to  a  boy’s  heart  is  through  his  stomach, 
an  undisputed  rule  which  doesn’t  change  as  the  boy  grows 
into  manhood.  Southern  fried  chicken  was  the  main  dish 
on  this  particular  day,  and  the  only  thing  left  was  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  wishbones.  The  boys  loved  it,  not  because  a  chicken 
dinner  was  a  novelty,  but  because  the  surroundings  were 
different.  They  were  the  guests  of  honor  —  it  was  their 
party  —  and  the  glamor  of  visiting  an  Air  Force  base  is 
unusual  to  a  youngster. 

The  activities  of  the  day  were  varied.  Possibly  the  big¬ 
gest  thrill  came  when  the  "sons”  got  a  glimpse  of  the  inside 
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workings  of  the  huge  C-54  four-engine  Skymaster.  They 
xamined  the  controls  (probably  taking  imaginary  flights 
round  the  world  in  a  Huckleberry  Finn  manner),  and 
at  in  the  pilot’s  seat.  They  also  inspected  C-47’s,  B-17’s,  and 
1-26’s.  Questions  were  aimed  at  "Dads”  in  barrages,  but  all 
/ere  answered  satisfactorily  and  promptly. 

No  such  day  could  possibly  be  complete  without  a  base- 
all  game,  so  there  was  a  breath-taking  game  which 
'ouldn  t  have  brought  about  any  more  enthusiasm  if  it 
ad  been  played  at  Yankee  Stadium.  Afterwards,  three- 
races,  wheelbarrow  races,  and  the  usual  gamut  of 
ames  and  skills  were  held,  with  prizes  going  to-the  winners 
f  every  contest.  The  prizes  were  bought  with  voluntary 
mtributions  from  airmen. 

A  dip  in  the  swimming  pool  helped  cool  things  off  a 
it,  and  then  came  the  awarding  of  prizes.  Everything  the 
/era ge  boy  dreams  of  was  given:  boxing  gloves,  tennis 
acquets,  fishing  rods  with  reel  and  line,  jackets,  cameras, 
idios,  and  model  airplane  kits. 

The  same  type  of  outing  was  held  at  Selfridge  Air  Force 
ase,  Mich.,  last  Father  s  Day,  when  23  boys  from  Children’s 
lllage  in  Detroit  were  guests  of  airmen.  The  boys  toured 
e  base,  examined  F-86  jets,  had  a  ride  in  the  base’s 
ash  boat  on  the  waters  of  lake  St.  Clair,  and  also  had  a 
using  game  of  softball.  Each  lad  was  accompanied  by  a 
)ad  for  a  Day”  who  got  much  fun  out  of  his  duties  as 
icial  host  to  the  happy  youngsters. 

Airmen  on  Father  s  Day  have  a  lot  of  enjoyment  with 
-ir  guests,  and  the  boys  who  visit  the  bases  have  a  won- 
rful  time  as  well.  If  ever  a  boy  lives  a  Tom  Sawyer  dream 
his  own,  these  visits  to  Air  Force  bases  help  him  realize 
tie  of  his  ambitions,  whether  it  is  to  get  into  an  airplane, 
to  some  day  think  about  joining  the  Air  Force.  Maybe 
is  a  mans  world,  but  at  least  some  of  the  time  it’s  a 
y's  world,  too. 
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hinges  upon  detailed  information  concerning  orien¬ 
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BEFORE  THEY  FIRE 

ARTILLERY  "EYES"  ALOFT 

"THE  'HAMS'  WHAT  AM!" 

Military  Amateur  Radio 
Operators  Enjoy  Hobby 

MODERN  MUSKETEERS 

Rangers  Proud  of  "Esprit  de  Corps" 

PRIVATE  TO  GENERAL 

The  Story  of  Warren  R.  Carter 

IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  MIND 
Psychological  Unit 
Has  Unique  Mission 

REPAIR  BY  AIR 

Engine  Mechanics  Change 
Power  Plant  in  Siam 

ROVER'S  BACK 

Army  Trains  Dogs  at  Fort  Riley 

THIS  MONTH'S  COVER 

Color  photo  taken  at  Fort  Lewis,  Washington 

.  Oh!  thus  be  it 
ever,  when  freemen 
shall  stand  between 
their  loved  homes 
and  the  war’s  desola¬ 
tion!  Blest  with  vic¬ 
tory  and  peace,  may 
the  heav’n  rescued 
land  praise  the  Power 
that  hath  made  and 
preserved  us  a  nation 
..."  From  the  fourth 
stanza  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  by 
Francis  Scott  Key, 
1813. 

PLEASE  PASS  THIS  COPY  ALONG 


Artillery  maintenance  students  learn  how  to  raise  the  bogies  (axles)  of  an  8- 
inch  howitzer.  Bogies  are  installed  in  the  gun  when  it's  in  a  moving  position. 
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BEFORE  THEY  FIRE 

By  T/Sgt.  John  F.  Cronin 

GIVE  em  two  on  the  aisle  down  close  ”  When  a  i„c  u  , 

•  theatrical  producer  says  that,  he’s  ready  to  roll  out  lude  ,n"l916  whe"  S”  T*  “"**  ‘°'  *  ^ 
the  carpet  for  the  drama  critics  on  opening  night.  Mexican  Bofde"  “ ,lkrymCn  'he 

IO  a  shooting  artilleryman,  acting  in  another  kind  of  Abu  u  c.  •  , 

drama,  it’s  a  hurry-up  call  from  the  Infantry  to  lay  in  one  le  A  H°Ufh  fireP™er  is  th^  primary  mission  of  an  artil- 
of  those  big  shells  where  it  will  do  the  most  Jod.  ^  '  Py  hlS  lf  the  gUnS  aren’t  in  shoot- 

When  that  call  comes,  in  a  matter  of  minutes  lie'll’ have  dnf  Z  ^  ^  he  d°esnt  knOW  what  he’s 

z;:nto:z  “g;rk  out  a  tar*et  morc  than  *  mk  ^  ^ribilit,es  is  the  respon- 

fort,  which  is  helping  to  make  history  today’  also  has  a  f  ^a™™  mUSt  be.  a  master  of  his  particular  job  because 
history  of  its  own.  Established  in  186/  it  was  named  for  7T  °ffcr  S°  many  fields  of  sPeciali- 

Brig.  Gen.  Joshua  W.  Sill,  a  Civil  W^  hero  andT^  IZZ  “  ™  ^  Wkh  that  view  in  mind, 

Point  classmate  of  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan.  StudlCS  Z  Sd  f?nge  fr°m  IearninS  how  to  fire  a  howitzer 

For  many  years,  the  fort  echoed  to  the  marching  feet  ^  ,!?S  &  geZaiC  CquaJIOns  for  a  meteorology  problem, 

of  frontier  soldiers  and  the  ominous  sound  of  Indian  war  A  g  ,at  the  curriculum  leaves  no  doubt  that  a  Sill- 
whoops.  However,  as  early  as  1902,  the  fort  began  to  as  ^TW  ^  *  talking  artiIIeryman. 

sume  an  artillery  aspect  and,  in  1905  it  was  made  the  ra  ®  “Se  U  d°esn  r  mean  a  thlnS  "if  you  can  see  ’em  and 
home  of  a  provisional  regiment  of  field  artillery  n  ^  COmmun,catlon  ,s  a  must.  To  fill  that  need, 

In  1907,  when  the  Field  Artillery  was  designated  as  a  courses  rate  a 

separate  arm  of  Army  service  the  Tst  Field  Artillerv  w/  Z  ^ ■  atten£t,0n’  Radi°  repair  classes  have  a  vej7  obvious 
born,  wich  regimental  headqua„ers  Id  of  ns  rix  °f  “T*0?  ^ 

batteries  stationed  at  Sill  f  dl°  SetS  and  aIlied  communications  equipment  used 

When  the  need  for  a  branch  school  became  very  an  Fi"f  7  if'3'  j  . 

parent.  Sill  was  obviously  a  natural  and  in  191  /  the  ,  h  f  J  t  doesnt  have  to  be  another  Marconi 
School  of  Fire  for  Field  Artillery  came  into  existence  0  be  accePted  for  the  21  weeks  of  communications  school- 

there  with  Capt.  Dan  T.  Moore  as  its  first  commandant.  n'Ls^f’f  tuff s^f f  'ha'  “ 
The  institution,  now  known  as  The  Field  Artillery  School,  tricity  and  radio  fundament,  ( 2? 'heTufh av" i 


ory  and  adjustments  of  a  recorder  panel  get  the  once-over  from 
instructor  during  a  class  in  sound  ranging  chief's  course. 


Timing  is  the  secret  of  artillery  firing.  Here,  circuits  and  synchro- 
mzation  of  a  time  motor  in  a  sound  ranging  mock-up  are  discussed. 


Fire  (Continued) 

color  vision  in  order  to  be  able  to  trace  colored  coded 
circuits  in  schematic  diagrams. 

The  course  is  designed  to  permit  the  student  to  pro¬ 
gress  from  basic  mathematics  and  electricity  to  the  more 
complex  phases  of  circuit  tracing  and  repair.  It  takes  in 
practical  shop  work  and  proper  use  of  hand  tools,  along 
with  installation,  operation,  maintenance,  testing,  and  re¬ 
pair  of  AM  and  FM  radio  equipment,  telephones,  switch¬ 
boards,  and  power  installations. 

However,  standards  for  the  artillery  communications 
program  are  a  little  tougher.  An  applicant  must  be  at 
least  a  noncommissioned  officer  with  prior  experience  in 
military  or  civilian  occupational  specialties  directly  related 
to  telephone  or  radio  communication.  A  high  school  di¬ 
ploma  is  desirable,  but  not  essential. 

Detailed  treatment  is  given  to  basic  electricity,  radio 
theory,  and  electronics.  Students  are  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  techniques  and  procedures  employed  in  both  wire 
and  radio  equipment.  In  addition,  the  organization  and 
tactical  employment  of  allied  arms  are  taught  while  learn¬ 
ing  the  communications  systems  of  all  artillery  units. 

Still  in  the  fascinating  field  of  electronics,  but  slanted 
in  a  different  direction,  is  the  Artillery  Countermortar 
Radar  Course  with  entrance  requirements  the  same  as 
above.  Here,  maintenance  and  operation  of  automatic 
radar  devices  used  in  tracking  mortars  form  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  subject  matter. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  courses  offered  is  the  study 
of  Sound  and  Flash  Ranging.  Prerequisites  for  attendance 
in  this  course  are  rather  high.  A  candidate  must  pass  an 
aptitude  test  and  have  the  equivalent  of  high  school  al¬ 
gebra,  plane  geometry,  and  trigonometry.  Like  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  fields  taught  at  The  Artillery  School,  this  one 
lasts  12  weeks. 


Another  attractive  course  is  Artillery  Ballastic  Me¬ 
teorology.  The  usual  aptitude  passing  score  and  a  back¬ 
ground  in  high  school  mathematics  will  get  you  in.  It 
includes  basic  meteorology,  use  of  the  radiosonde  and 
radiosonde  receptor,  radio  direction  finder,  and  radar. 

Artillery  Survey  is  still  another  phase  of  the  curriculum. 
High  school  math  plus  a  satisfactory  aptitude  fulfills  the 
entrance  specifications.  The  scope  of  this  course  has  in¬ 
creased  during  the  past  10  years  to  keep  pace  with  the 
ever-increasing  demands  for  accuracy  in  field  artillery 
survey  at  all  echelons. 

Getting  away  from  the  background  subjects,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Material  conducts  two  classes  that  get  down  to  the 
"business  end”  of  artillery  —  the  guns  themselves  —  what 
they  are,  how  they  are  operated  and  maintained,  and  what 
they  can  do.  The  first  is  the  Field  Artillery  Weapons  Main¬ 
tenance  and  Repair  Course,  of  approximately  16  weeks, 
and  the  second  is  the  Antiaircraft  Artillery  Weapons 
Maintenance  and  Repair  Course  which  lasts  19  weeks.  A 
natural  feeling  for  things  mechanical,  in  addition  to  the 
conditions  noted  in  the  previous  courses,  is  sufficient  for 
acceptance. 

During  the  first  couple  of  months,  these  two  run  hand 
in  hand  including  mutual  subjects  such  as  small  arms, 
explosives,  rigging,  carpentry,  metal  work,  and  a  course 
in  leadership.  The  class  is  then  divided  and  each  section 
follows  a  pattern  applicable  only  to  its  particular  work. 

The  field  artillery  instruction  thoroughly  covers  all  artil¬ 
lery  weapons  from  the  7 5 -mm.  pack  howitzer  up  to  and 
including  the  8-inch  gun.  The  AAA  phase  concerns  it¬ 
self  with  weapons  from  the  multiple-mount  .50-caliber  ma¬ 
chine  gun  to  the  120-mm.  antiaircraft  gun. 

Yes,  he’s  a  man  of  distinction  when  he  leaves  The  Artil¬ 
lery  School.  His  sheepskin  is  the  badge  of  an  artilleryman 
in  good  standing. 


Last-minute  advice  is  received  by  the  theodolite  operators  before 
launching  a  small  balloon  during  a  Ballistic  Meteorology  class. 


Sound  ranging  time  intervals  may  be  processed  by  a  mechanical  cal¬ 
culator.  These  men  learn  how  it's  done  at  a  sound  and  flash  session. 
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Students  find  out  whot  mokes  it  tick  in  the  weopons  mointenonce  course 


mmunication  is  another  facet  of  artillery  performance.  Trouble  shoot- 
!  are  trained  for  their  valuable  work  in  radio  maintenance  classrooms. 


Replacement  of  .50-caliber  machine  guns  is  one  phase  of  the 
curriculum  in  the  antiaircraft  artillery  maintenance  course. 


Artillery  “EYES”  Aloft 


ANYONE  who  has  ever  watched  a  golfer  like  Ben 
Hogan  or  Slammin’  Sammy  Snead  blindly  drill 
_  that  little  white  pill  200  yards  on  the  fly  over  a 
clump  of  pine  trees  to  within  8  inches  of  the  pin  has 
seen  an  amazing  exhibition  of  shooting. 

Equally  amazing  feats  of  firing  are  a  daily  diet  for  any 
crack  field  artillery  although  the  blind  target  element  is 
eliminated  by  a  select  group  of  individuals  who  fly  the 
seeing-eye  of  the  Artillery  —  the  helicopter. 

More  commonly  known  as  "dragonflies,”  these  flying 
windmills  hover  over  an  area  for  hours  directing  pin¬ 
point  shelling  by  an  artillery  battery. 

For  instance,  a  well-camouflaged  and  completely  hidden 
enemy  regiment  parked  on  an  impassable  ridge  could 
have  a  field  day  until  their  ammunition  ran  out  if  they 


weren’t  spotted  by  the  sharp  eyes  of  a  helicopter  pilot, 
nestling  a  few  feet  above  the  action.  Forward  control 
parties  and  communications  networks  working  hand  in 
hand  with  a  "dragonfly”  group  have  wreaked  havoc  with 
enemy  opposition  day  after  day  during  the  Korean  con¬ 
flict. 

Close  support  cooperation  has  always  been  considered 
the  keynote  of  any  tactical  operation.  A  recently  returned 
liaison  pilot  probably  put  his  finger  on  the  crux  of  the 
matter  when  he  was  queried  concerning  what  he  thought 
to  be  the  most  effective  means  of  artillery  support.  The 
windmill  operator  answered,  "How  close  can  you  get?” 

It’s  no  wonder  a  lot  of  veteran  field  force  men  look 
upon  this  unique  teamwork  as  "artillery  with  wings” 
instead  of  on  wheels. 


Keeping  helicopters  in  the  air  means  mechanical  perfection. 
Inspection  of  the  linkage  is  but  one  of  the  many  phases. 


The  men  who  keep  helicopters  flying  are  well-trained  me¬ 
chanics.  Here,  three  of  them  work  on  a  rotor  shaft  assembly. 
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The  ‘Hams' 


What  Am!" 


SFC  Fronk  Cole  beams  a  message  over  a  hand  mike  in 
the  Sixth  Army  MARS  station.  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 


A*  t 


By  M/Sgt.  Frank  W.  Penniman 

WHEN  soldiers  and  airmen  speak  of  "MARS”  they 
don’t  mean  the  mythological  god  of  war,  or 
a  far-distant  planet.  In  the  radio  field,  the 
word  "ham”  does  not  refer  to  Noah’s  second  son,  a  town 
70  miles  from  Paris,  or  the  cured  thigh  or  leg  of  a  pig. 
MARS”  is  short  for  Military  Amateur  Radio  System  and 
ham  is  a  name  for  the  thousands  of  amateur  operators 
(military  and  civilian)  who  have  banded  together  in  the 
largest  radio  network  in  the  world. 

Just  what  is  MARS?  As  its  name  implies,  it’s  a  system 
which  links  together  thousands  of  amateur  radio  operators 
in  a  common  purpose.  MARS  is  organized  to  create  in¬ 
terest  and  further  training  in  military  amateur  radio  circles; 
to  coordinate  practices  and  procedures  of  amateur  radio 
operators  with  those  of  the  military;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  source  of  trained  radio  people  in  the  event  of 
a  local  or  national  emergency. 

Let  s  give  an  extra  thought  to  the  last  purpose,  for  in 
these  troubled  times,  it’s  a  mighty  big  potential  mission. 
Power  failures  of  commercial  electricity  will  not  click-off 
MARS  sets  as  many  have  battery  generators.  Come  floods, 
fires,  or  other  disasters,  MARS’  key-tappers  will  still  be  on 
the  job  radioing  facts  and  requests  for  aid  to  central  stations 
or  to  their  Pentagon  listening-post.  There  is  a  special  wave 
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Atop  the  Pentagon  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  two  men 
work  on  the  network  tower  of  MARS  —  MUSA. 


W6USA 


'HAMS'  (Continued) 

band  set  aside  just  for  emergency  contact  with  the  Pentagon 
station  at  any  hour. 

Headquarters  for  the  national  MARS  program  is  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
jointly  operate  a  powerful  station.  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  has  said  that  MARS  is  "a  symbol  of  the 
growing  awareness  in  our  nation  of  the  need  for  prepared¬ 
ness  against  aggression”  and  that  it  is  "a  physical  symbol” 
which  represents  the  far  more  important  contributions  of 
thousands  of  radio  amateurs. 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Thomas  K.  Finletter  says  that 
MARS  is  "a  demonstration  of  the  kind  of  teamwork  which 
will  be  the  key  to  survival  of  the  free  world  in  these 
troubled  days.”  General  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  recently  wrote  that  MARS  is  "a 
great  source  of  strength  to  the  military  establishment  be¬ 
cause  it  provides  opportunities  for  servicemen  with  interest 
in  radio  to  follow  their  natural  inclinations.” 

At  many  Army  posts  and  Air  Force  bases,  there  are 
MARS  radio  "shacks”  where  soldiers  and  airmen  during 
off-duty  hours  keep  in  contact  with  places  thousands  of 
miles  away.  (Even  though  the  buildings  may  be  well-kept, 
handsome  structures,  or  they  may  even  be  mobile  trailers, 
radio  hams  still  call  them  "shacks.”)  MARS  is  a  common 
meeting  ground  in  the  air  for  military  and  civilian  amateur 
radio  operators.  Thousands  of  civilian  hams  have  stations 
in  their  own  homes. 


Why  are  amateur  radio  operators  called  "hams”?  One 
leading  dictionary  says  that  a  "ham”  is  an  amateur  and  that 
the  use  of  the  word  in  this  case  is  derived  from  an  old 
minstrel  song  called  "The  Hamfat  Man,”  concerning  a  low- 
grade  actor.  Hence,  "ham”  came  to  mean  an  amateur 
actor.  The  word  was  carried  over  to  fit  the  amateur  part 
of  the  radio  set-up.  But,  mind  you,  these  "hams”  in  MARS 
are  far  from  low-grade.  They’re  good!  They  have  to  be  to 
qualify  for  a  Federal  Communications  Commission  license 
which  they  must  earn  before  they  can  operate  an  amateur 
radio  station. 

Civilians  wanting  to  join  MARS  can  get  further  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  signal  officer  of  any  nearby  military  instal¬ 
lation.  They  must  be  at  least  21  years  old  and  hold  a  valid 
FCC  amateur  radio  operator’s  license.  They  also  must 
agree  to  operate  their  stations  according  to  the  rules  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Army  for  MARS.  Only  amateurs  who  own 
stations  can  be  considered  for  membership  and  no  radio 
equipment  will  be  furnished  by  the  Army  to  civilians. 

Unheralded  generally,  except  in  military  and  radio  cir¬ 
cles,  the  "hams”  of  America  are  proving  to  be  a  vital  link 
in  the  ever-strengthening  chain  of  preparedness.  Forged  in 
the  spirit  of  cooperation,  hardened  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  mission  is  vital,  and  tempered  with  the  fact  that  these 
men  and  women  are  giving  their  time  and  efforts,  MARS 
is  a  coast-to-coast  success. 


T/Sgt.  E.  L.  Krapcha  transmits  right  from  the  driver's  seat 
in  his  car  at  Houston,  Tex.  His  MARS  station  is  "W5QFC." 
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A  lieutenant  supervises  these  airmen  translating  dots  and 
dashes  into  written  words  during  a  MARS  code  session. 


"Easy,  son!  This  is  ho*  stuff," 
while  soldering  o  transmitter 


soys  S/Sgt.  Loren  Bump 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MARS  stations  are  not  confined  to  third-story  attics, 
tents,  or  fixed  radio  shacks.  This  Army  signal  unit  at  Camp 
McCoy,  Wis.,  took  its  mobile  transmitter  on  a  field  problem. 
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''This  is  the  cat's  meow,"  thinks  "Static"  as  Sgt.  Selmar 
Hutton  lets  her  listen  at  a  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  MARS  station. 


Fully  equipped  Ranger  trainees  crossing  a  swift  stream  in  a  rubber  boat 
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Fit?  You  bet  they  are!  Physical  hardness  is  a  big  part  of  their 
stock  in  trade  and  Rangers  take  great  pride  in  attaining  it. 


WHICH  branch  of  the  Army  do  you  thii; 

calls  for  the  utmost  in  physical  and  ment 
endurance?  The  Infantry?  Artillery?  Armo 
Paratroopers?  Name  any  one  of  them  and  you’re  pa 
daily  right,  for  all  these  branches  call  for  great  staj 
ing  power.  But  the  correct  answer  is  the  Rangers,  traint 
at  the  world-famous  Infantry  Center  at  Fort  Bennin 
Ga.  Hand-picked  from  crack  paratroop  outfits,  the  Ran, 
ers  undergo  a  rigorous  training  program. 

You  might  ask  what  was  the  reason  for  the  form 
tion  of  the  Rangers.  Don’t  the  Infantry  and  Paratroope 
perform  their  missions  in  fine  style?  Sure  they  do.  The 
heroic  deeds  speak  for  themselves.  But  the  Rangers  ha\ 
been  given  a  special  mission  —  that  of  harassing  an 
keeping  an  enemy  off  balance.  That’s  a  big  job  and 
takes  stalwart  men  to  do  it.  The  Rangers  are  such  mei 
Army  planners  found  that,  despite  the  fact  that  w 
living  in  an  air  age,  ground  combat  still  require 
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ay  it-L  Walter  W.  Dowling 

iiaximum  of  physical  and  emotional  endurance.  They 
found  that  the  ground  combat  soldier  must  possess 
amcal  skills  and  be  adept  in  observation  and  ma- 
■r.  Accordingly,  Army  training  in  the  United  States 
rated  in  tempo  and  toughened  in  scope,  is  produc- 
horoughly  trained  soldiers  in  the  shortest  possible 
They  are  soldiers  who  not  only  know  what  they 
ghting  for  but  who  have  the  technical  knowledge, 
he  will  and  the  determination  to  fight  for  those’ 
pies  against  any  odds.  And  of  these  soldiers,  the 
rs  are  the  roughest  and  toughest  of  them  all 
soldiers  have  been  accustomed  to  the  enjoyment 
5  freedoms  and  comforts  which  are  typical  of 
ca  Consequently,  the  transition  from  peaceful 
ted  civilians  to  hardened,  seasoned  soldiers  is  not 
y  one.  But  in  hours  of  national  peril,  the  United 
has  always  produced  such  men.  The  Rangers  are 
>f  that  stripe.  They  are  men  that  the  fabulous 


Major  Rogers  would  have  welcomed  into  his  Rangers 
during  his  almost  legendary  campaigns. 

E\ery thing  that  does  not  have  a  direct  and  positive 
bearing  on  preparing  these  soldiers  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves  in 
combat  has  been  eliminated.  The  whole  field  was  studied 
for  ways  and  means  to  reduce  the  time  factor  of  train¬ 
ing  without  destroying  its  effectiveness.  The  study  was  a 
success.  The  training  is  short  —  6  weeks  —  but  when 
its  over  the  men  are  Rangers! 

A  substantial  part  of  the  training  program  is  devoted 
to  toughening  the  soldier  mentally  as  well  as  physically 
to  withstand  the  shock  and  exhaustion  of  combat.  A 
Ranger  must  be  able  to  function  regardless  of  the  many 
problems  that  come  up  in  the  heat  of  battle. 

A  large  part  of  all  the  tactical  training  is  held  at 
night.  The  men  learn  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  night 
operations  and  are  trained  to  avoid  or  overcome  them. 


Jern  Musketeers 
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A  veteran  of  the  campaign  in  Germany  in  World  War  II,  now  a 
Ranger  trainee,  firing  machine  gun  during  street  fighting  problem. 


The  thrill  that  comes  once  a  lifetime!  A  Ranger  pins  the  coveted 
insigne  on  his  buddy's  sleeve  at  graduation  exercises. 


They  learn  the  great  advantages  that  may  be  gained  by 
probing  enemy  lines  aggressively  and  attacking  the  enemy 
under  cover  of  darkness. 

During  the  6-week  cycle  the  men  wear  full  com¬ 
bat  packs  much  of  the  time  and  hike  five  miles  just  to 
reach  a  training  area.  They  learn  to  travel  as  light  as 
possible,  for  during  a  combat  operation  they  may  be 
called  on  to  drop  from  planes  into  enemy  territory, 
fight  with  the  equipment  and  ammunition  they  are  carry¬ 
ing,  and  live  off  the  land  until  they  make  their  way 
back  to  their  own  lines. 

Here’s  a  typical  Ranger  field  problem:  The  crack 
troopers  simulate  a  beachhead  attack  by  climbing  down 
a  50-foot  landing  net  suspended  from  a  bridge,  drop 
quietly  into  rubber  assault  boats,  paddle  300  yards  up¬ 
stream,  and  then  scale  a  high,  sheer  cliff  into  "enemy” 
territory.  That’s  routine  for  Rangers. 

How  do  they  stand  up  against  what  is  undeniably 
the  most  rigorous  training  the  Army  can  dish  out? 
They  love  it!  It  binds  them  together  with  bands  of  steel. 
The  Rangers  could  well  be  counterparts  of  Dumas’  im¬ 
mortal  "Three  Musketeers”  whose  rallying  cry  was  "All 
for  one,  and  one  for  all!”  The  Rangers  have  that  kind 
of  esprit  de  corps. 

For  these  men  who  come  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  who  are  selected  without  regard  for  race 
or  creed  have  one  thing  in  common  —  character! 
They  have  the  ability  to  face  their  obligations,  the  courage 
to  tackle  any  assignment,  and  the  determination  to  stick 
it  out  until  they  can  report:  "Mission  accomplished!” 

Yes,  Rangers  are  a  very  special  breed  of  soldier,  and 
the  men  who  wear  the  coveted  Ranger  insignia  are  mas¬ 
ters  of  their  trade.  But  their  rolls  are  always  open  to 
those  who  have  what  it  takes.  Red-blooded  young  Ameri¬ 
cans  can  serve  their  country  well  in  their  proud,  un¬ 
wavering  ranks. 


Musketeers  (Continued) 


High  wire  act?  No,  they're  not  circus  performers,  they're  future 
Rangers!  The  high  cable  course  helps  develop  agility. 


Take  his  gun  away!  That's  a  tough  command,  but  Rangers  can 
do  it!  Judo  and  hand-to-hand  combat  are  featured  in  training. 
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PRIVATE  TO  GENERAL 


MAJ.  GEN.  Warren  R.  Carter  has  been  an  Air 
Force  man  from  beginning  to  end  —  or,  from 
private  to  general.”  In  the  beginning  he  en¬ 
listed  as  a  flying  cadet,  with  rank  equivalent  to  private 
first  class,  and  he  has  not  been  away  from  the  aviation 
branch  of  the  Service  since  that  time.  He  was  19  years 
old  when  he  embarked  on  his  airman’s  career  and  about 
a  year  later,  after  completing  his  flying  training  at  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  he  became  a  second  lieutenant.  At  Kelly, 
he  also  attended  the  Air  Service  Mechanics  School  and 
on  July  1,  1920,  he  received  his  Regular  Army  commission. 
He  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  on  the  same  day. 

Early  in  1923  he  went  to  the  Canal  Zone  for  duty 
with  the  24th  Pursuit  Squadron  at  France  Field.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  briefly  in  1924  as  a  con¬ 
testant  in  the  Aerial  Gunnery  and  Bombing  Contests  at 
Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia,  and  then  returned  to 
France  Field. 

In  February  1926,  he  returned  to  Texas,  this  time  as  a 
flying  instructor  at  Brooks  Field.  In  October  1931, 
he  went  to  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  as  assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Flying  at  the  Air  Corps  Primary  Flying 
School.  From  July  1932  to  June  1933  he  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  at  Maxwell  Field, 
Alabama,  and  upon  graduation  became  an  instructor 
there. 

In  August  1935,  he  entered  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  the  following  June.  He  then  was  assigned  to  the  8th 
Pursuit  Group  of  the  General  Headquarters  Air  Force  at 
Langley  Field,  Virginia.  From  August  ’37  to  June  ’38  he 
attended  the  Army  War  College  and  then  became  chief  of 
the  Training  Section,  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Air 


Corps.  He  became  chief  of  the  Plans  Division  in  that  office 
in  August  1938.  In  April  1940,  he  became  commanding 
officer  of  the  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying  School  at  Foster 
Field,  Victoria,  Texas. 

In  1942,  by  which  time  he  had  become  a  colonel,  he 
was  assigned  to  headquarters  of  the  Air  Force  Flying 
and  Training  Command  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  as  chief 
of  the  Training  and  Operations  Division,  and  a  month 
later  he  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Air  Forces 
Training  Center,  later  redesignated  the  Central  Flying 
Training  Command,  at  Randolph. 

General  Carter  became  commanding  general  of  the 
San  Francisco  Fighter  Wing  in  December  1943,  and 
the  following  month  was  assigned  at  headquarters  of 
the  Air  Forces  in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  stationed  at 
Brisbane,  Australia. 

In  1944  General  Carter  was  commanding  general  of 
the  54th  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  later  assigned  to  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Far  East  Air  Service  Command.  He  be¬ 
came  commanding  general  of  the  Fourth  Air  Service 
Area  Command  in  the  same  year. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1945, 
the  career  airman  was  assigned  to  Air  Force  Headquarters 
in  Washington  and  the  close  of  the  year  found  him 
active  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Ninth  Troop  Carrier  Command 
at  Stout  Field,  Indiana.  In  April  1946,  he  became  deputy 

commander  of  Tactical  Air  Command  at  Langley  Field 
Virginia. 

General  Carter  served  a  year  in  Moscow,  Russia,  as 
Military  Air  Attache  and  in  October  of  1948  he  as¬ 
sumed  command  of  Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado. 
In  1950  he  became  commander  for  flying  of  Air  Train¬ 
ing  Command,  Scott  AFB,  Illinois,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  major  general. 


A  lecture  on  social  distances  is  given  by  CpI.  Robert  F.  Arenz,  Portland,  Oreg.  A 
graduate  of  Yale,  he  is  experienced  in  dramatic  staging  and  production. 


IT  HAS  often  been  said  that  the  pen  is  mightit 

than  the  sword,  and  that  printed  words  can  chan£ 
men’s  lives  and  shape  the  destiny  of  a  countr; 
Military  leaders,  realizing  the  importance  of  persuasio 
through  the  printed  word,  are  taking  steps  to  make  it 
stronger,  strategic  weapon  of  defense.  This  use  of  wor 
power  to  back  up  armed  forces  is  the  broad  field  c 
psychological  warfare. 

Technically  defined,  psychological  warfare  (called  ps] 
war)  is  the  use  of  propaganda  against  an  enemy  fore 
Propaganda  consists  of  the  planned  use  of  any  form  c 
communication  designed  to  affect  the  minds,  emotion 

and  actions  of  a  given  group  for  a  specific  purpose.  Th 
media  generally  used  for  distributing  this  propagand 
are  leaflets,  books,  pamphlets,  standard  and  short  wav 
radio,  and  loudspeakers.  The  last  two,  of  course,  depen 
upon  the  spoken  word  which  in  turn  comes  from 

prepared  script. 

Compelling  enemy  troops  to  put  down  their  arms  i 
the  main  objective  of  psychological  warfare.  Leaflet 

and  newspapers  are  dropped  over  enemy  lines.  Radi 
stations  are  taken  over  and  broadcasts  are  directed  t 
enemy  troops.  Special  propaganda  is  aimed  to  befrien 
civilian  populations.  To  handle  this  type  of  warfan 
the  Army  has  a  unit  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  whose  pr 
mary  combat  mission  will  be  to  send  true  informatio 
to  any  enemy  to  cause  him  to  lose  his  will  to  fight.  Th 
unit,  2d  Loudspeaker  and  Leaflet  Company,  has  me 
who  are  artists,  photographers,  printers,  social  worker 
publicity  men,  advertising  copywriters,  production  mei 
and  others  with  highly  technical  occupational  background 
Also  at  Fort  Riley  the  Army  is  training  men  in  psyche 
logical  warfare  operations.  Field  work  and  classroom  ir 
struction  are  given  in  the  general  and  specialize 
propaganda  functions,  including  preparation  of  prop.' 
ganda  leaflets;  printing  techniques;  dissemination  c 
leaflets  and  newspapers  by  artillery  and  planes;  effectiv 
radio  programming  and  preparation  of  loudspeaker  script 


It’s  All 
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Mind! 


By  Sgt.  James  T.  Reynolds 
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PFC  Curtis  W.  Poole,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  arrives  at  Ft.  Riley 
for  psychological  warfare  training. 


Soldiers  of  future  psy-war  units  will  include  all  of  these 
specialists,  along  with  motor  maintenance  men,  elec¬ 
tricians,  supply  men,  and  food  technicians. 

The  advertising  you  see  in  magazines,  newspapers, 
or  on  television  is  a  form  of  propaganda.  So  is  the  mes¬ 
sage  you  hear  from  a  sponsor  of  radio  programs,  or  the 
words  you  read  on  an  outdoor  advertising  billboard.  All 
are  based  on  persuasion.  These  same  outlets  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  handled  by  experts  in  various  fields,  become 
military  propaganda  both  in  times  of  war  and  peace. 

The  surrender  of  thousands  of  enemy  troops  during 
the  last  war  was  a  direct  result  of  an  efficient,  well- 
planned  propaganda  program.  "Safe  conduct”  passes 
printed  in  different  languages  were  dropped  from  air¬ 
planes.  Troops  came  in  with  these  passes  prominently 
exhibited  on  their  person.  The  copy  on  the  literature 
read  ...the  soldier  who  carries  this  safe  conduct  pass 
is  using  it  as  a  sign  of  his  genuine  wish  to  give  him¬ 
self  up.  He  is  to  be  disarmed,  to  be  well  looked  after, 
to  receive  food  and  medical  attention  as  required,  and 
to  be  removed  from  the  danger  zone  as  soon  as  possible.” 
Another  read  .  .  .  this  leaflet  guarantees  humane  treat¬ 
ment  to  any  enemy  soldier  desiring  to  cease  resistance 
in  the  Pacific  area.” 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  the  appeals  used  with 
printed  leaflets.  Novelties  such  as  pencils,  soap,  and  other 
items  were  dropped  to  enemy  troops,  with  suggested  sur¬ 
render  messages  attached.  They  were  all  based  on  the  pri¬ 
mary  factors  of  any  advertising:  (1)  get  attention;  (2) 
offer  something;  and  (3)  get  immediate  action. 

Psy-war  consists  of  activities,  other  than  physical  com¬ 
bat,  which  communicate  ideas  and  information  intended 
to  affect  the  minds,  emotions,  and  actions  of  the  enemy, 
for  the  purpose  of  disrupting  his  morale  and  his  will  to 
fight.  Strategic  propaganda  is  directed  at  enemy  forces, 
in  coordination  with  general  strategic  planning.  Tac¬ 
tical  propaganda,  on  the  other  hand,  is  directed  at  spe¬ 
cific  audiences  and  is  prepared  in  support  of  combat 


operations.  There  is  also  consolidated  propaganda  which 
is  directed  toward  civil  populations  in  areas  occupied  bv 
military  forces. 

You  have  probably  heard  a  lot  about  the  "war  of 
nerves.  It  is  a  form  of  psychological  warfare  designed 
to  affect  the  mind  and  the  emotions,  based  upon  delib¬ 
erately  spread  rumors  which  cause  unrest.  Coupled  with 
the  "wait  and  see  what  happens”  technique,  it  is  one  of 
the  many  tools  of  military  psychological  propaganda. 

Pys-war  is  becoming  more  important  all  the  time.  It 
is  a  fairly  new  branch  of  strategy  in  comparison  with 
other  methods  of  warfare.  The  materials  and  tactics  used 
are  referred  to  as  "paper  bullets,”  because  they  have  the 
effect  of  a  real  bullet;  they  find  their  way  to  the  target; 
and  they  bring  about  a  desired  result.  Psy-war  has  to 
build  up  its  case  in  your  mind,  in  order  to  get  your  body 
to  react  favorably.  "It’s  all  in  the  mind”  ceases  to  be  a 
catch  phrase  . . .  it’s  a  grim  reality! 


*n  operat.on,  stoff  gothers  information,  plans  and  coordinates  actioi 
and  then  analysts,  writers,  and  artists  carry  on  from  ther 


.  Henry  Wagner,  New  York  City,  checks  over  photolitho- 
phic  equipment  used  in  printing  and  production  work. 


Pvt.  Arthur  R.  Windhorst,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  at  work  over  a  drawing  board.  He 
specializes  in  detailed  charts  and  graphs. 


WHEN  you  drive  your  car  on  a  long  trip,  you 
can  usually  stop  at  the  nearest  garage  for 
necessary  repairs.  But  when  you’re  in  the 
Pacific  areas,  it  isn’t  that  easy  to  get  repairs  made,  whether 
it’s  a  private  car  or  an  airplane  engine  which  needs  adjust¬ 
ment  or  even  replacement.  Often  it  becomes  necessary 
for  airmen  to  travel  5000  miles  to  make  repairs  to  an 
airplane  engine. 

An  example  of  long-distance  repair  service  was  the  job 
performed  by  airmen  of  Clark  Air  Force  Base  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  There,  at  headquarters  of  the  Military 
Air  Transport  Service’s  "Embassy  Run,”  is  a  flight  line 
which  operates  on  a  rigid  schedule.  It  carries  top  diplo¬ 
matic  and  military  men  of  U.  S.  Embassy  staffs  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  also  flies  supplies  to  maintain  our 
embassies.  These  planes  of  MATS’  Pacific  Division  stop  at 
Calcutta  and  New  Delhi,  India;  Karachi,  Pakistan;  and  at 
Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  on  their  regular  flights  over  the 
11,536-mile  air  route. 

When  the  traffic  officer  of  a  maintenance  unit  received 
a  priority  wire  from  Bangkok,  Siam,  stating  that  a  C-54 
was  out  of  commission,  he  was  ready  with  an  answer.  Who 
worries  about  vast  mileage  in  this  day  of  the  Air  Age? 
All  he  did  was  to  get  a  team  of  airplane  mechanics,  make 
arrangements  to  fly  them  to  Bangkok,  and  soon  he  got 
word  that  the  crippled  C-54  was  in  the  air  once  more. 

This  sounds  easy  when  you  write  and  talk  about  it.  But 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  took  a  great  deal  of 
planning  and  long-distance  thinking  to  maintain  the  type 
of  service  needed  to  "keep  ’em  flying.” 


The  first  step  in  meeting  this  repair  problem  was  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  C-47  to  fly  the  needed  parts  to 
Bangkok.  Then  a  complete  replacement  engine,  a  team  of 
mechanics  who  knew  how  to  install  it,  and  their  necessary 
tools  were  flown  to  the  spot  where  they  were  needed. 
Take-off  at  Clark  AFB,  landing  at  French  Field,  Indo- 
China,  to  refuel,  and  then  non-stop  flight  to  Bangkok  was 
the  itinerary.  s  .  ,, 

Arriving  in  Siam  the  flying  mechanics  and  their  re¬ 
placement  engine  were  met  by  a  MATS  representative 
who  had  previously  completed  arrangements  for  hangar 
facilities  and  for  the  heavy  equipment  necessary  to  make 
the  engine  change. 

The  new  engine  was  taken  from  the  C-47  and  delivered 
to  the  disabled  plane  with  a  lift  supplied  by  the  Siamese 
Air  Force.  Work  was  started  immediately,  and  before 
long  the  engine  was  in  place  and  in  top  working  condi¬ 
tion.  Less  than  30  hours  after  the  hurried  emergency  call, 
the  C-54  was  back  on  its  Embassy  Run,  just  as  capable 
and  as  efficient  as  it  had  always  been.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  mechanics,  back  at  their  home  base  in  the  Philippines, 
were  ready  to  handle  another  call. 

Long-distance  maintenance  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  to  these  mechanics.  The  entire  operation  is  another 
practical  example  of  the  ingenuity  and  "know-how”  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  airmen  and  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 
These  men  think  no  more  of  going  5000  miles  to  change 
an  airplane  engine  than  you  would  of  going  five  blocks  to 
change  an  automobile  tire.  They’re  used  to  long-distance 
repairs. 
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a  replacement  engine?  This  one  is  getting  a  final  check  before 
flown  from  Clark  AFB,  Philippines,  to  Bangkok,  in  Siam. 


equipment  available,  it  takes  manual  labor 
>ard  a  plane.  Muscle  power  still  comes  in 


ative  Siamese  laborers  watch  from  the  sidelines 


as  Air  Force  mechanics  prepare  to  unload  the  new  engine  and  start  their  repair  job 


>  * 

■  V  * 
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ROVER’S  back  and  the  Army’s  got  him.  Where 
he  used  to  have  a  bark  of  distinction,  he’s  now 
a  silent  defender.  Instead  of  stretching  out  on 
the  living  room  rug,  he  rears  on  his  haunches  in  a  king- 
size  kennel.  He  feels  a  little  bad  because  Junior  has 
to  walk  to  school  alone  but  he  knows  there’s  a  job  to 
be  done.  However,  one  look  at  the  way  his  head  is 
cocked  proudly  to  one  side  and  you  know  he’s  happy 
to  be  a  member  of  the  K-9  Corps. 

From  a  subdued  yelp  following  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  Corps  has  grown  to  a  current  strength  of 
more  than  900.  At  the  height  of  the  last  war,  the  Army 
had  more  than  10,000  dogs  but  demobilization  hit  them 
hard.  Now  it’s  getting  its  canines  back  in  form  with  the 
bulk  being  made  up  of  German  shepherds.  Smaller 
numbers  of  huskies  and  Malemutes  are  being  recruited 
for  duty  in  the  Far  North. 

Although  the  use  of  dogs  in  war  is  not  new  to  the 
world,  it  is  a  recent  innovation  for  the  United  States. 
History  shows  that  the  early  Egyptian  and  Roman  ar¬ 
mies  had  their  four-legged  friends  along  on  all  their 
conquests.  Even  the  Crusaders  included  dogs  on  their 
journey  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  World  War  I,  England, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  considered  the  canines 
a  necessary  complement  of  their  troops. 

In  contrast  to  wartime  procurement,  dogs  are  now 
bought  outright  instead  of  being  taken  on  loan  from  the 
owners.  The  Army  has  adopted  this  plan  in  the  interests 
of  economy.  The  rejection  rate  during  World  War  II 
was  about  45  percent,  sometimes  after  costly  preliminary 
training  had  been  given.  In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  were  spent  in  "de-training”  the  dogs  to  their 
original  quiet  civilian  life.  Also,  in  many  cases,  it  proved 
to  be  a  difficult  problem  to  locate  the  owners. 

Among  the  dogs  approved  for  assignment  are  Aire¬ 
dale  terriers,  Alaskan  Malemutes,  Belgian  and  German 
shepherds,  boxers,  bull  mastiffs,  Labrador  retrievers,  collies, 


Dalmatians,  Doberman  pinschers,  Eskimo  and  Siberian 
Huskies,  Norwegian  elkhounds,  and  giant  schnauzers. 
The  Quartermaster  Corps  is  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  procuring  these  various  breeds.  Current  training 
sites  are  located  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  and  Fort  Riley,  Kans. 

Like  a  soldier,  each  dog  has  his  own  service  record 
which  carries  his  name,  date  of  entry,  height,  weight, 
distinguishing  marks,  and  state  of  health.  It’s  interesting 
to  note  that  his  serial  number  is  tattooed  or  branded 
inside  of  either  one  of  his  ears.  In  addition,  all  special 
type  training  and  transfers  are  noted  along  with  his 
breed  designation. 

Rover  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  blue  ribbon  winner  at 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  show  but  there  are  some 
essential  characteristics  that  he  must  possess.  He  must 
be  a  dog  that  is  not  subject  to  excess  poundage.  The 
maximum  age  should  not  be  greater  than  7  years.  More¬ 
over,  he  must  display  such  fundamental  traits  of  character 
as  patience,  intelligence,  obedience,  aggressiveness,  and, 
above  all,  courage. 

Weeks  of  training  finally  result  in  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct.  During  the  transition  period,  a  completely  intimate 
association  exists  between  the  dog  and  his  instructor.  A 
thorough  screening  program  prior  to  the  training  ses¬ 
sions  results  in  the  achieving  of  an  ideal  man-dog  re¬ 
lationship.  It  has  been  found  that  canines  have  individual 
identities  to  the  same  degree  as  their  masters.  To  avoid 
any  possible  conflicts  and  to  insure  best  performance, 
men  and  dogs  with  contrasting  personalities  are  assigned 
to  each  other. 

When  Rover  gets  his  sheepskin  and  goes  to  duty, 
he’ll  end  up  in  any  one  of  a  variety  of  categories  which 
include  scouting,  messenger  service,  casualty  operations, 
wire  laying,  transportation  in  rough  terrain,  and  hauling 
sledges. 

Yes,  Rover  is  still  playing  the  one  role  he  knows 
best  —  man’s  best  friend. 


Like  any  good  outfit  that's  proud  of  its  existence,  the 


canines  ore  always  alert  at  review.  The  26th  Scout  Platoon  is  standing  by 


After  picking  up  the  scent,  a  scout  dog  gets  on  the  trail. 

D-l-L  T-:-l _  I _  f. _  L-I  J 


Many  times,  especially  un¬ 
der  combat  conditions,  ra¬ 
dios  and  other  like  means  of 
communication  are  unavail¬ 
able.  Dogs  then  take  over. 


His  handler  is  telling  Chip¬ 
per,  a  member  of  the  26th 
Scout  Dog  Platoon,  how  and 
where  he  has  to  go  to  de¬ 
liver  messages  to  the  C.  P. 
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Just  a  minute!  82d  Airborne  Division 
troopers  hit  the  ground  just  60  sec¬ 
onds  after  they  jump  from  "Flying 
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They  drop  at  rate  of  20  feet  a  second. 
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This  communications 
technician  is  making 
repairs  on  an  electri¬ 
cal  teletype  machine. 
He  is  one  of  many 
Army  and  Air  Force 
experts  who  main¬ 
tain  and  repair  all 
types  of  modern  sig¬ 
nal  equipment.  Men 
and  women  of  both 
Services  have  ample 
opportunities  to  be¬ 
come  technicians  in 
many  specialized 
fields. 
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By  S/Sgt.  Albert  T.  White,  Jr. 

THERE  S  only  one  way  to  get  in  the  Airborne.  You 
have  to  volunteer.  That  makes  it  a  pretty  exclusive 
society  and  they  keep  it  that  way  because  once  you’re 
in,  you  have  to  want  to  stay  more  than  anything  else  or 
chances  are  you  won  t  be  around  for  very  many  roll  calls. 

Of  course  you  don’t  get  to  be  a  "trooper”  just  because 
)0u  up  and  volunteer.  You  have  to  be  between  the  ages  of 
IS  and  27,  emotionally  stable,  and  in  average  good  health, 
among  other  things.  The  very  fact  that  you  volunteer  at¬ 
tests  to  some  of  the  qualities  of  initiative  and  courage  you’ll 
need,  airborne  training  will  develop  the  rest.  An  active, 
rugged  life  will  also  develop  that  "average  good  health”  to 
near  perfection,  and  you  11  never  feel  better  in  your  life. 

The  training  is  strenuous  but  exciting.  When  it’s  time 
to  take  your  first  jump,  you  may  have  butterflies  in  your 
stomach,  but  your  newly  won  confidence  in  yourself  and 
the  Airborne  helps  overcome  the  flutter,  and  you  go  ahead 
and  jump  anyway.  It’s  like  your  first  speed  march.  Some¬ 
body  says  you’re  going  to  do  20  miles  or  more  in  4  or 
5  hours.  Something  inside  of  you  seems  to  shout  it  can’t 
be  done,  but  you  start  out  with  the  platoon,  determined  to 
go  as  far  as  you  can.  Then  when  you  get  so  tired  you  think 
you’ll  drop,  you  notice  the  man  in  front,  and  the  guy 
behind.  They  are  still  in  there,  makin’  it  the  hard  way,  but 
making  it,  and  you  say  to  yourself  you  can  stick  it  out  a 
little  longer  if  they  can. 

Next  thing  you  know  you  ve  made  it  all  the  way.  So  now 
you  know  what  the  sergeant  meant  before  you  started  out. 
He  said,  This  looks  tough,  but  it’s  mostly  in  your  head. 
You  11  make  it.  Come  on,  lets  go!”  It’s  a  soldier’s  business, 
a  hard  business,  this  Airborne! 

Why,  then,  do  men  seek  it  out?  Who  are  these  determined 
young  men;  these  smart,  husky,  average  18-  to  20-year-olds? 
WEat  s  their  angle  when  they  volunteer? 

For  these  questions  there  are  almost  as  many  answers 
as  there  are  airborne  soldiers.  "My  friends  are  in  the  troop¬ 
ers,  they  say;  I  want  to  learn  to  jump;  or  just  a  plain, 
honest,  "I  want  to  prove  to  myself  I  can  take  it.” 

But  somewhere  along  the  line  in  every  answer,  a  part 
of  what  they  say  will  sound  something  like  this:  ".  .  .  well, 
its  a  rugged  outfit,  a  sharp  company  of  men,  and  I’d  like 
to  be  part  of  it.” 

There  s  another  underlying  reason,  too  —  patriotism, 


An  Airborne  communications  man 
checks  his  carbine  prior  to  a  flight 
to  a  drop  rone.  Note  pock  of  signal 
equipment  and  reel  of  phone  wire. 


Over  North  Korea,  battle-hardened  paratroopers,  with  full 
combat  gear,  just  before  jump  behind  enemy  troop  positions. 
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a  desire  to  serve  where  and  when  they  are  needed!  Most  of 
them  feel  that  since  their  country  needs  men,  they  want  to 
get  in  a  unit  where  they  think  they  can  do  the  most  good. 
As  a  rule,  young  men  think  it  sounds  affected  to  put  it  into 
words  like  that,  but  if  you  pin  them  down,  they’ll  admit, 
"Well,  yes,  that  too.” 

The  "jump  boots,”  always  mirror-shined;  the  distinctive 
Airborne  insignia;  the  pride  of  outfit  —  they’re  reasons,  too. 
Morale  you  might  call  it,  pride,  or  whatever  it  is  that  makes 
them  walk  a  little  faster,  stand  a  little  straighter,  or  go  a 
little  farther  than  the  rest. 

That’s  the  Airborne,  then.  A  good,  rugged  outfit. 

But  don’t  let  the  jumps  and  the  speed  marches  and  the 
aggressiveness  fool  you.  The  Airborne  is  anything  but  a 
strong-back-and-a-weak-mind  organization.  Rather,  and 
this  is  as  true  of  the  Airborne  as  any  other  outfit,  the  troop¬ 
ers  are  a  compactly  knit,  hard-driving  group  of  specialists. 
But  there’s  a  difference. 

The  average  soldier  specialist,  like  a  mortar  man,  sticks 
pretty  close  to  his  mortar;  the  cook,  to  his  cooking;  and  the 
rifleman,  to  his  rifle.  The  Airborne  specialist  specializes 
not  only  in  one  spot,  but  in  every  job  in  his  organization. 
In  that  sense  he  is  self-sufficient. 

Basically,  the  Airborne  is  very  much  like  the  Infantry,  for 
instance,  or  the  Artillery.  Both  engage  the  enemy  with  the 
end  view  of  destroying  him.  The  main  difference  is  that 
the  Airborne  does  everything  faster,  like  the  Rangers,  not 
only  because  of  their  magic  carpet  mode  of  transportation, 
but  because  of  the  very  nature  of  their  training  which  has 
accustomed  them  to  a  faster  pace. 

So  there  is  no  mystery  about  the  Airborne  once  you  get 
to  realize  these  things.  The  same  career  opportunities  exist 
in  the  Airborne  as  in  any  other  arm  of  Service.  The  Air¬ 
borne  has  its  artillery,  its  finance  clerks, 
and  its  personnel  men;  they  have  their 
own  technical  schools  ( as  well  as 
schools  available  to  all  the  military 
branches ) .  They  have  their  own  infor¬ 
mation  specialists,  their  photographers, 
artists,  lawyers,  and  mechanics,  and  vir¬ 
tually  every  other  kind  of  business  or 
professional  man  you  might  find  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

And  they  have  a  pride  that  can’t  be 
topped! 


"Spot,"  82d  Airborne,  looks  over  drop  zone  before  hitting 
the  silk  with  505th  2d  Battalion  troopers  in  practice  jump. 


Paratroopers  attend  regular 
courses  in  air  transportability 
to  learn  proper  loading  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  Fairchild  C-119 
"Flying  Boxcars."  Visual  aids 
bring  home  technical  points. 


nei  loaded  with  troopers  fly 
Fifth  Air  Force  Base  in  K 
sy  are  "Packets"  of  an  air  div 


Just  landed  in  a  mass  jump,  these  troopers 
are  ready  to  go  into  Arctic  mock  warfare. 


Jading  crew 
Flying  Boxco 
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Y’KNOW,  a  football  team  can  overtrain  and  when 
the  day  of  the  big  game  comes  it  won’t  be  up  to 
par.  The  secret  in  training  men,  say  many  coaches, 
is  to  bring  them  to  a  fever  pitch,  bolster  their  abilities,  retain 
the  urge,  and  then  give  them  other  interests.  So  it  is  with 
soldiers  and  airmen.  They  work  hard  and  they  play  hard. 
Training  divisions  build  fighting  men,  but  ids  the  Special 
Services  groups  that  take  over  at  the  end  of  the  training 
hours. 

Picture  yourself  in  Service  —  take  your  pick,  Army  or 
Air  Force.  You’ve  put  in  a  full  day  of  training.  Bull’s- 
eye  scores  on  the  rifle  range  and  the  successful  solution 
of  a  field  problem  made  you  feel  proud,  but  it  was  still 
work.  Firing  an  aerial  machine  gun  kept  you  on  your 
toes  all  day.  With  the  accelerated  training  schedules,  it’s 
safe  to  say  that  almost  every  day  found  you  deep  in  the 
grim  business  of  getting  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
Came  the  end  of  the  day  and  if  no  night  problems  or  long- 
range  training  flights  were  on  tap,  you’d  look  for  a  few 
moments  of  relaxation  —  of  fun.  That  being  the  case, 
you’d  look  to  Special  Services. 

"Every  practical  step  is  being  taken  to  make  military 
service  as  interesting  and  comfortable  as  is  compatible 
with  efficiency.  Never  before  have  conditions  been  so 
favorable  for  the  success  of  our  career  soldier  and  airman,” 
said  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  F.  Witsell,  The  Adjutant  General 
of  the  Army.  Special  Services  works  hand-in-hand  with 
all  duty  and  training  programs  in  helping  to  make  military 
life  interesting  and  comfortable  without  loss  of  efficiency 
in  producing  formidable  fighting  men. 

Makes  A  Better  Soldier 

"A  soldier  must  find  satisfaction  in  his  military  environ¬ 
ment,  in  his  role  as  a  soldier,  off  duty  as  well  as  on  duty, 
if  he  is  to  fulfill  his  potential  of  military  strength  and 
continue  to  be  the  'best  soldier  in  the  world.’  The  Army 
believes  that  a  soldier  is  entitled  to  have  readily  available 
on  the  post  these  leisure-time  facilities  and  activities  he 
enjoyed  in  civilian  life.  It  is  convinced  that  these  things 
help  to  make  him  bold  in  spirit,  daring  in  enterprise,  in¬ 


telligent,  resourceful,  and  courageous  in  carrying  out  his 
military  duties.” 

That’s  the  way  an  Olympic  Games  winner  (wrestling) 
summed  up  the  purpose  of  Special  Services  when  he  was 
chief  of  the  Army  Recreational  Service.  A  college  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physical  education  and  director  of  athletics,  he 
continued  by  pointing  out  that  in  1950  the  Army  Special 
Services  received  ’.'only  1/23  of  1  per  cent  of  the  moneys  ap¬ 
propriated  by  Congress  for  the  Army,  yet  it  has  been  able 
to  endow  richly  the  sons  and  daughters  of  America  with 
recreation  benefits  that  may  help  direct  the  course  of  their 
lives  into  healthful  channels.” 

A  Complete  Program 

In  brief,  here’s  what  you’ll  find  Special  Services  is  doing 
for  the  benefit  of  servicemen:  arranging  motion  picture 
showings  in  cooperation  with  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
Motion  Picture  Service;  providing  all  forms  of  entertain¬ 
ment  sponsored  by  the  military;  providing  libraries  and  the 
services  needed  to  operate  them;  providing  recreational 
materials  such  as  games,  stationery,  radio  sets,  TV  sets 
(where  practicable),  phonographs  and  records;  providing 
athletic  equipment;  and  supervising  athletics  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  Definitely,  Special  Services  is  a  provider!  It’s  a 
follow-through  agency,  too.  It  sees  that  the  men  and 
women  get  the  full  benefits  of  all  the  equipment  and 
supplies. 

From  Korea  to  Germany,  from  Panama  to  Alaska,  from 
Japan  to  all  other  U.  S.  stations  at  home  and  overseas, 
Special  Services  is  playing  a  big  role  in  the  everyday  affairs 
of  servicemen.  Magazines  and  newspapers  have  been  de¬ 
livered  to  front-line  fighters  who  have  a  moment’s  respite 
from  combat.  Rest  camps  have  been  stocked  with  game 
material  and  sporting  gear,  and  qualified  recreation  spe¬ 
cialists  are  on  hand  to  help  keep  the  ball  moving  by  or¬ 
ganizing  athletic  events,,  hobby  shops,  dances,  and  scenic 
tours. 

Special  Services  activities  are  not  a  "one  shot”  affair. 
There’s  no  "Special  Services  Day”  or  week.  This  program 
is  a  continuing  one.  Naturally,  military  duties  get  first  pri¬ 
ority  every  hour  of  a  serviceman’s  life.  Yet  the  Army  and 
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*FC  Roy  Fowler  of  Chicago  entertains  troops  in 
orea  in  Special  Services  show  "Operation  Kapers." 


During  a  lull  in  their  forward  push,  these  front-line  fighters  in 
Korea  take  time  out  to  read  newspapers  and  magazines  in  the 


wr!t1naTha»kS  the  SPecio1  Services  program,  reading  an 
writing  materials  are  provided  up  front  for  soldiers  and  airmer 


The  grin  on  the  soldier  at  the  left  reflects 
good  news"  from  home.  The  sternness  of  the 
soldier  at  the  right  shows  that  he's  doing 
some  heavy  reading  during  a  breather  in  Korea. 
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the  Air  Force  see  to  it  that  their  men  and  women  get  some 
time  to  relax,  to  play,  and  momentarily  to  fall  back  on 
well-spent  leisure  and  fun. 

There  are  service  clubs  at  all  posts  and  bases  and  these 
form  the  backbone  of  the  recreation  program.  It  is  here 
that  the  serviceman  finds  a  club  catering  to  his  desires 
for  off-duty  fun.  Game  tournaments,  jam  sessions,  tours, 
photographic  clubs,  arts  and  crafts,  holiday  and  special 
events,  forums,  and  exhibits  are  centered  here.  Many  clubs 
have  weekly  dances  with  girls  from  nearby  towns  as 
guests  of  honor. 


Well  Stocked  Libraries 

One  of  the  high  lights  of  the  program  is  its  Library 
Service.  Monthly,  2 5 -book  kits  of  latest  fiction  and  non¬ 
fiction  are  speeded  to  many  oversea  stations  so  that 
soldiers  may  read  new  books  about  the  same  time  they 
are  being  sold  in  this  country.  Most  military  stations 
have  libraries  —  along  much  the  same  order  as  civilian 
libraries  —  where  men  and  women  are  issued  library 
cards  and  draw  on  thousands  of  books,  from  refer¬ 
ence  works  to  "who-dun-its,”  weekly.  This  service  has  been 
a  boon  to  men  and  women  studying  Armed  Forces  In¬ 
stitute  courses  in  quest  of  more  knowledge. 

Craft  shops  are  operated  by  Special  Services.  Easily 
one  of  the  most  popular  off-duty  meccas,  they  open  an 
avenue  to  ingenuity  development.  Woodworking,  leather- 
craft,  metal  working,  photography,  and  painting  head  the 
list  of  activities.  Each  year,  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
have  world-wide  crafts  contests  in  which  winners  receive 
U.  S.  Defense  Bonds  as  prizes. 


Live  Entertainment 

When  radio  stars,  movie  idols,  and  TV  headliners  — 
such  as  Bob  Hope  —  put  on  shows  at  military  camps  and 
bases,  standing  in  the  wings,  figuratively,  is  Special  Serv¬ 
ices,  for  USO-camp  shows  are  arranged  through  this  agency. 
Hundreds  of  words  could  be  written  about  how  service¬ 
men  greet  and  appreciate  these  USO-camp  shows.  However, 
the  photograph  of  laughing  men  (on  page  6)  takes  care 
of  any  description  one  might  write. 

By  contributing  to  local  Community  Chest  drives,  or  in 
localities  where  there  is  no  Community  Chest  program  to 
USO  fund-raising  campaigns,  the  public  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  support  these  popular  USO-camp  shows. 

At  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  the  Adjutant  Gener¬ 
al’s  Corps  of  the  Army  has  a  Special  Services  school  for 
both  soldiers  and  airmen.  Here,  officers  and  noncoms  are 
trained  in  the  latest  techniques  of  how  to  operate  service 
clubs,  libraries,  hobby  shops,  and  to  organize  and  direct 
athletic  and  entertainment  programs. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  story  about  Special  Services. 
The  results  of  the  entire  program  are  best  voiced  in  let¬ 
ters  written  to  folks  at  home.  ".  .  .  Had  a  swell  time  at 
the  Service  Club,  Mom.”  ".  .  .  Wonderful  USO  show  last 
night.”  .  .  Sending  Dad  a  wallet  I  made  in  the  hobby 
shop.”  .  .  Have  already  read  this  month’s  best  seller.” 

.  .  I’m  on  the  company’s  ball  team.” 

Special  Services  is  a  well-chosen  term.  Noah  Webster  says 
that  "special”  is  something  "distinguished  by  some  unusual 
quality.”  He’s  right! 
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If  servicemen  could  give  Bob 
a  B.  S.  —  Bringer  of  Smiles. 


Hope  a  degree,  it  would  be 
Above,  he  entertains  troops. 


fP,»m  Hre"  •'  sets  skiing  points 

om  a  professional  near  Garmisch,  Germany.  Skiing  classes  are 


arranged  through  Special  Services  for  men  and  women  who  can 
be  spared  for  a  few  hours  from  preparedness  training  in  Europe. 


•  ...  roresr,  ill.,  helps  a  Special  Serv 

civilian  put  overo  song  about  "Gay  Paree"  to  servicemen  in  Jap 


Medical  Techs 


By  Sgt.  James  T.  Reynolds 


A  MEDICAL  technician  is  as  important  to  the  Army  as 
a  fighting  man.  In  fact,  during  recent  years  the  two 
have  at  times  become  one,  because  many  a  medic 
has  found  it  necessary  to  put  up  a  fight  to  care  for  the  sick 
and  wounded.  Adequate  medical  care  is  vital  to  the  future 
health  of  our  defense  teams,  so  the  Army  maintains  one  of 
its  largest  specialists  schools  to  teach  many  phases  of  medi¬ 
cal  work  and  related  subjects  to  soldiers  and  airmen. 

Anyone  interested  in  medical  specialists  training  has  the 
opportunity  to  apply  for  admission  to  one  of  the  schools  at 
Brooke  Medical  Center,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.  In  opera¬ 
tion  since  1946,  the  Center  is  composed  of  the  Brooke  Army 
Hospital,  Medical  Field  Service  School,  Medical  Replace¬ 
ment  Training  Center,  Fourth  Army  Medical  Laboratory, 
and  the  Central  Dental  Laboratory.  About  15,000  persons 
are  connected  with  the  Center,  including  military  and 
civilian  employees,  patients,  and  trainees. 

Courses  are  offered  in  medical  and  surgical  technician 
procedure,  pharmacy  technique,  medical  laboratory  pro¬ 
cedure,  x-ray  procedure,  dental  mechanics,  physical  recon¬ 
ditioning  methods,  and  medical  equipment  maintenance. 


The  Medical  Replacement  Training  Center,  initiated  in 
1950,  gives  medical  training  to  basic  trainees  and  to  spe¬ 
cialists.  Until  the  recent  establishment  of  a  similar  center  at 
Fort  George  Meade,  Md.,  it  was  the  only  organization  of  its 
kind.  Subjects  taught  are  anatomy  and  physiology;  atomic 
energy  (an  important  subject  these  days);  bivouacking  and 
evacuation  of  casualties;  combat  communications;  emer¬ 
gency  medical  treatment;  field  medical  records;  materia 
medica;  medical  aspects  of  chemical  warfare;  physical  medi¬ 
cine;  nomenclature  and  care  of  organizational  equipment; 
organization  and  function  of  medical  units;  and  ward  man¬ 
agement. 

In  the  x-ray  technician  course  students  study  procedures  in 
x-ray  clinics;  darkroom  work;  clinical  radiography;  special 
radiographic  procedures;  internal  anatomy;  appendicular 
and  axial  skeleton;  foreign  body  localization;  and  related 
subjects.  The  course  lasts  16  weeks. 

Medical  technicians  study  anatomy  and  physiology; 
atomic  energy;  emergency  medical  procedures;  materia 
medica;  military  sanitation;  special  nursing  care  for  medi¬ 
cal  patients;  hospital  routines;  transportation  of  sick  and 
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one  mix-up  that  won't  cause  confusion, 
pharmacy  course.  Pvt.  Arthur  Cipriany, 
wn.  Pa.,  mixes  an  ointment  for  teacher 
Norman  Onstad,  Benson,  Wisconsin. 


»-opt.  Alt  Frazier  checks  splinting 
done  by  Pvts.  Robert  J.  Becker,  Ray¬ 
mond  A.  Bender,  and  Roger  B.  Steppe. 
Their  "patient"  is  CpI.  Jim  James. 


Medical  Techs  (Continued) 


wounded;  ward  management;  ward  procedures;  and  the  use 
of  field  medical  records.  This  course  lasts  8  weeks. 

Surgical  technicians  have  practically  the  same  studies  as 
the  medical  technician,  with  the  addition  of  operating  room 
technique;  pre-  and  post-operative  care  of  surgical  patients; 
and  post-operative  complications.  Like  the  medical  tech¬ 
nician  course,  it  lasts  8  weeks. 

Men  and  women  studying  to  be  medical  laboratory  tech¬ 
nicians  take  courses  in  general  chemistry;  gastric  and  blood 
chemistry;  hematology;  parasitology;  entomology;  malari- 
ology;  bacteriology;  urinalysis;  sanitary  chemistry;  serology; 
and  pathology.  It’s  quite  an  impressive  list  of  subjects  for 
someone  who  isn’t  going  to  college  for  pre-medical  study. 
This  is  a  16-week  course. 

Pharmacy  technicians  study  pharmacy  mathematics;  chem¬ 
istry;  materia  medica;  pharmacy  laboratory  procedures;  pre¬ 
scriptions;  and  prescription  and  dispensing  laboratory  pro¬ 
cedures,  in  a  1 6- week  course. 

Dental  laboratory  technicians,  also  in  a  16-week  course, 
study  dental  anatomy;  materials  and  metallurgy;  tooth  carv¬ 
ing;  fractures  and  splints;  inlay,  crown,  and  bridge;  im¬ 
pressions;  full  denture;  clasp  and  bar;  partial  dentures; 
and  dental  records. 

At  physical  reconditioning  school  students  learn  anatomy; 
physiology;  neuropsychiatry;  occupational  therapy;  posture; 
remedial  aquatics;  therapeutic  relay  management;  adminis¬ 
tration;  and  organization  of  physical  reconditioning.  The 
course  is  of  8  weeks’  duration. 

Important,  too,  is  the  upkeep  of  equipment  used  by  spe¬ 
cialists  in  the  Medical  Services.  Medical  equipment 


maintenance  students  learn  theory  and  application  of  elec¬ 
tricity;  machine  shop  and  plumbing;  maintenance  of  equip¬ 
ment;  use  of  repair  tools;  carpentry  and  painting;  plus  the 
usual  Medical  Service  orientation  taught  in  all  courses. 
This  is  an  8- week  course. 

There  are  other  specialized  schools  on  practical  nursing; 
physical  therapy;  sanitary  procedures;  clinical  psychology; 
psychiatric  social  work;  electroencephalography;  neuropsy¬ 
chiatric  procedures;  and  medical  equipment  repair.  This 
last-named  course  takes  44  weeks  to  complete. 

The  students  now  in  training  at  Brooke  Medical  Center 
are  from  all  walks  of  life  —  a  former  high  school  teacher; 
a  former  student  at  a  large  university;  an  aircraft  electrician; 
a  carpenter;  a  former  pre-medical  student;  and  a  holder  of  a 
BS  degree  in  dairy  husbandry.  The  instructors  and  men  who 
know  their  specialized  fields  impart  professional  knowledge 
to  others  in  formal  classroom  instruction,  and  in  actual  hos¬ 
pital  work.  The  results  show  up  in  well-organized,  efficient 
medical  and  surgical  services,  as  well  as  pharmacies,  dental 
offices,  laboratories,  and  x-ray  rooms,  all  of  which  are  com¬ 
petently  staffed. 

The  man  or  woman  who  attends  the  schools  and  gradu¬ 
ates  is  well  on  the  way  to  an  interesting  career.  Naturally, 
they  don’t  come  out  a  doctor,  or  nurse,  or  registered  pharma¬ 
cist.  But  they  are  trained  to  proficiently  assist  the  doctor, 
nurse,  or  pharmacist.  The  health  of  our  Army  and  Air  Force 
is  one  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  Medical  Services. 
That’s  why  it  trains  soldiers  and  airmen  to  help  guard  and 
maintain  the  excellent  medical  standards  which  are  accepted 
as  a  natural  part  of  our  military  services. 


WAC  Sgt.  Anna  Kondracka,  Boston,  Mass.,  isn't  afraid  methods  course.  Students  will  give  these  exercises  to  con- 
of  a  weight  lifting  class  in  the  physical  reconditioning  valescent  and  ambulatory  patients  in  Service  hospitals. 
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Instructor  watches  closely  as  future 
erating  room  technicians  learn  to  sc 


A  Wot  learns  to  give  a  hypodermic 
to  a  fellow  airman-student  as  an 
Army  instructor  checks  the  procedure. 


Sightseeing 


picturesque  San 
Antonio  rates  high  on  the  list  of 
recreations  for  medical  trainees. 
The  Alamo  is  a  "must  see" 


for  all 


ii  the  Scene 


By  SFC  Walter  W.  Dowling 


WHEN  do  airmen  need  a  helping  hand  the  most? 

That’s  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer,  for  in 
the  bold  undertaking  of  flying,  hazards  are  the 
normal  order  of  the  day  and  one’s  life  literally  depends  on 
all  members  of  the  great  Air  Force  team,  both  in  the  air 
and  on  the  ground,  doing  a  100  per  cent  job.  But  it’s  safe 
to  say  that  airmen  come  to  have  a  full  realization  of  the  vast 
resources  of  the  USAF  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  how  it 
treasures  its  personnel  when  they  are  forced  to  make  an 
emergency  landing.  This  doesn’t  happen  too  often,  for  the 
Air  Force  makes  good  use  of  practically  every  safety  de¬ 
vice  known  to  aeronautical  engineering,  and  mechanical 
failures  are  rare  indeed  in  its  superbly  built  planes.  Yet 
accidents  do  happen;  sometimes  planes  must  make  emer¬ 
gency  landings. 

But  when  that  does  happen,  airmen  find  that  they  have 
friends  in  the  right  places  —  men  who  will  risk  their  lives 
and  move  heaven  and  earth  to  bring  them  back  to  safety. 
Airmen  will  tell  you  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  heart¬ 
warming  feelings  in  the  world  to  know  that  their  plane 
will  be  the  object  of  an  intensive  search  no  matter  in  what 
part  of  the  world  it  is  forced  down. 

Who  are  these  "good  Samaritans”  who  wing  into  action 
moments  after  a  plane  is  forced  down?  They’re  the  men 
of  the  USAF  Air  Rescue  Service,  and  they’re  skilled  spe¬ 
cialists  at  their  trade.  Rescue  is  their  business  and  they  know 


every  phase  of  it  like  a  good  detective  knows  every  detail 
of  his  work.  Their  job  is  to  find  men  who  have  made  forced 
landings.  They  do! 

After  the  first  radio  call  for  help  is  received  from  a  crip¬ 
pled  plane,  officers  and  men  at  the  nearest  control  center 
compile  all  the  necessary  data  for  a  full-scale  search.  The 
position  of  last  contact  with  the  plane  is  checked  against 
point  of  departure,  speed,  time,  and  weather.  Frequently, 
search  planes  are  en  route  to  the  approximate  location  of 
the  plane  before  it  is  forced  to  make  an  emergency  landing. 

When  the  plane  is  located,  all  kinds  of  supplies  which 
the  downed  airmen  will  need  to  make  their  way  back  to 
safety  are  dropped  by  parachute.  If  there  are  any  injured 
airmen  requiring  medical  attention,  Air  Rescue  Service 
crews  have  the  answer  to  that,  too!  A  medical  attendant 
(paramedic)  drops  and  does  whatever  is  necessary. 

The  Air  Rescue  Service  uses  the  best  equipment  that  the 
Air  Force  can  provide,  but  that’s  not  what  makes  it  the 
great  organization  it  is.  The  gold  of  the  Service  is  found 
in  the  caliber  of  the  men  who  compose  it.  They’re  among 
the  finest  type  men  to  be  found  in  the  Air  Force.  To  begin 
with,  they’re  all  qualified  parachutists  and  are  tough-fibered 
experts  in  the  hard  business  of  surviving  under  tough  con¬ 
ditions.  These  men  know  their  way  around  in  any  kind  of 
terrain  —  from  jungle  to  Arctic.  They  are  trained  to  live 
off  the  land  wherever  possible.  They  know  how  to  exist  on 


They  soy  that  "a  dog  is  a  man's  best  friend."  There's 
more  thon  a  grain  of  truth  in  that  statement  for  in  the 


Far  North  these  tough  huskies  are  part  of  the  specialized 
teamwork  used  by  the  Service  in  its  rescue  operations. 


Beginning  of  a  great  manhunt!  An  Air  Rescue 
tions  officer  thoroughly  briefs  a  pilot  on  search  i 


On  the  Scene  (Continued) 

fruits  and  berries  in  the  Tropics  and  how  to  build  emer¬ 
gency  shelters  of  snow  and  ice  in  the  frigid  wastes  of  the 
Arctic. 

Perhaps  some  of  their  most  spectacular  operations  are 
performed  at  sea.  Imagine  looking  for  the  tiny  pinpoint  of 
a  downed  plane  in  the  violent,  swelling  seas  of  the  North 
Atlantic!  Yet  the  Service  almost  always  finds  the  plane. 
And  when  they  do  find  it,  they  have  the  answer  to  the 
rescue  problem.  They  drop  a  2-ton  lifeboat  from  a  B-29 
to  the  fallen  plane.  These  huge  lifeboats,  which  are  30  feet 
long,  are  the  largest  and  most  completely  equipped  boats 
ever  to  be  carried  by  planes  and  dropped  by  parachutes. 

They  were  built  as  the  result  of  lessons  learned  from 
rescue  operations  in  the  English  Channel  and  in  the  North 
Sea  during  World  War  II.  The  boats  are  powered  by  in¬ 
board  motors  and  have  a  range  of  more  than  500  miles. 
They’re  equipped  with  two  self-righting  chambers  which 
prevent  the  all-metal  craft  from  being  overturned  in 
heavy  seas.  The  boats  have  been  very  effective  in  rescue 
work  and  Air  Force  officials  are  pleased  with  their  per¬ 
formance. 

Rescuing  military  personnel  is  a  big  job  all  right  but  it’s 
not  all  the  Service  does  by  a  long  shot!  It  works  closely 
with  other  Government  and  civil  agencies.  It  has  rescued 
a  youngster  lost  in  the  Maine  woods  as  well  as  a  flying 
missionary  forced  down  in  the  Philippines.  The  Service  has 
delivered  food,  medicine,  and  doctors  to  snowbound  ranches 
and  communities  in  the  Midwest,  and  it  has  dropped  a 
paradoctor  to  a  civilian  pilot  who  crashed  on  a  frozen  lake 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  has  also  aided  forest  rangers  in 
saving  people  from  the  paths  of  raging  forest  fires. 

In  other  words,  the  Air  Rescue  Service  is  morally  obli¬ 
gated  to  perform  humanitarian  work  at  the  scene  of  any 
disaster  where  its  facilities  can  be  of  assistance.  Their  fine 
work  is  a  great  credit  to  the  Air  Force  and  a  comforting  asset 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


Water  is  no  barrier  to  para-medics!  They  jump  when 
injured  personnel  need  aid  before  a  boat  can  reach  them. 


There's  nothing  like  a  roaring  campfire  to  help  relax 
an  Air  Rescue  survival  team  out  on  a  practice  mission. 


The  equipment  put  in  boats  dropped  to  downed  airmen  in  Far  Eastern  waters  includes  almost  everything  you  might  think 
of  —  from  air  mattresses  to  aspirin!  S/Sgt.  Glandon  Heathcox,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  is  inspecting  emergency  rations. 


PRIVATE 
TO  GENERAL 
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MOST  of  us,  at  one  time  or  another  in  our  lives,  have 
heard  the  expression  "there  goes  a  successful  man.” 
What  makes  him  so?  Is  it  financial  independence? 
Public  acclaim?  Spiritual  contentment?  A  happy  family 
life?  Fulfillment  of  an  ambition?  A  man  who  is  well  aware 
that  climbing  life’s  ladder  of  success  may  well  lead  to  any 
one  or  all  of  these  is  Lt.  Gen.  LeRoy  Lutes,  commanding 
general  of  the  Fourth  Army. 

However,  back  in  1906,  LeRoy  Lutes  was  just  like  any 
16-year-old  youngster  who  dreams  of  adventure  but  can’t 
find  it.  He  solved  his  problem  by  joining  a  Coast  Artillery 
Regiment  of  the  Washington  National  Guard. 

Six  years  later,  his  feeling  of  adventure  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  by  a  much  more  practical  approach _ the 

business  of  a  life  career. 

Lutes  bridged  the  transitional  period  with  acceptance  of 
a  second  lieutenant’s  commission  in  the  Infantry  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  National  Guard.  In  less  than  a  year,  he  was  wearing 
captain’s  bars.  6 

In  a  matter  of  a  few  years,  it  was  fairly  obvious  that  his 
choice  of  a  career  had  been  an  extremely  wise  one  because 
the  Army  was  definitely  grooming  Lutes  for  bigger  things. 
Following  a  series  of  general  assignments  both  here  and 
abroad,  he  completed  advanced  studies  at  the  Coast  Artillery 
School  prior  to  enrollment  for  a  2 -year  course  at  the  Com¬ 
mand  and  General  Staff  School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
He  graduated  from  that  institution  in  June  1930  and  re¬ 
ported  to  the  62d  Coast  Artillery  at  Fort  Totten,  N.  Y. 

A  tour  of  duty  in  Hawaii  and  12  months  at  the  Army 
War  College  preceded  his  tenure  at  the  National  Guard 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.C.,  from  1935  to  1939.  The  next 
3  years  marked  a  big  turning  point  for  General  Lutes  who 
entered  the  highly  specialized  field  of  Army  supply  to  which 
He  has  since  contributed  so  much. 

He  took  over  the  reins  as  Director  of  Operations  for  Plans 
and  Operations,  Army  Service  Forces,  in  March  of  1942.  In 
that  capacity,  he  supervised  the  implementation  of  the  over¬ 
all  oversea  supply  mission  which  took  him  to  six  combat 
zones  to  insure  an  all-out  maximum  effort  for  the  troops. 


For  -  years  General  Lutes  traveled  to  every  corner  of  the 
g  obe  in  his  role  as  trouble  shooter  for  the  system  that  has 
proved  since  Julius  Caesar  that  an  Army  can  only  move  as 
fast  as  its  supply. 

Prior  to  the  invasion  of  Western  France,  General  Lutes 
served  as  advisor  for  the  supply  plans  and  logistical  support 
which  were  so  necessary  in  that  historic  cross-channel  as¬ 
sault.  He  was  primarily  instrumental  in  the  expediting  of 
the  action  that  delivered  more  than  200  critical  items  by  air 
and  sea  in  time  for  the  deadline  date  of  the  invasion. 

On  April  18,  1945,  he  was  made  chief  of  staff  and  deputy 
to  the  commanding  general  of  the  Army  Service  Forces  In 
that  position,  he  carried  out  the  tremendous  dual  responsi¬ 
bility  of  returning  oversea  forces  and  demobilization  of  the 
Army. 

After  serving  as  Director  of  Services,  Supply  and  Pro¬ 
curement  Division  of  the  War  Department  General  Staff 
and  head  of  the  staff  of  the  Munitions  Board,  National  Mili¬ 
tary  Establishment,  General  Lutes  was  given  his  present 
command. 

Versatility  is  one  of  the  marks  of  a  man  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  the  General  is  no  exception.  In  April  of  1947 
he  was  awarded  the  United  States  Typhus  Commission 
Medal  for  his  services  to  the  Commission  in  the  operation  of 
extensive  programs  of  typhus  control  in  all  theaters  of  war. 

Among  his  military  decorations  are  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  with  an  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Legion  of 
Mem,  the  Bronze  Star  Medal,  and  the  Most  Excellent 
Order  of  the  British  Empire. 

How  far  he  has  come  from  that  bottom  rung  of  the  lad¬ 
der  is  best  described  by  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  who, 
upon  the  occasion  of  General  Lutes’  departure  for  the 
United  States  in  1945,  said  .  .Never  has  the  Army  pro¬ 
duced,  in  the  whole  logistic  field,  an  officer  of  greater  bril¬ 
liance  or  one  more  outstanding  than  yourself.  Personally  and 
officially,  I  will  keenly  feel  the  loss  of  your  daily  counsel 
and  advice.  But  I  also  feel  that,  in  your  higher  position,  the 
Army  will  continue  to  benefit  from  your  unusual  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  abilities.” 
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By  M/Sgt.  Paul  C.  Lange 


IF  YOU’RE  a  rugged  individual,  with  a  physique  like 
Charles  Atlas;  have  a  natural  bent  for  athletics,  and 
a  strong  desire  to  make  a  business  of  it;  you  practi¬ 
cally  have  it  made  at  a  unique  Army  school  —  The  Physi¬ 
cal  Training  School  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 

Such  demanding  requirements  for  entrance  into  a 
school  raise  the  questions:  "Why  such  a  big  play  on  PT? 
Doesn’t  every  Army  unit  have  its  own  conditioning  pro¬ 
gram?  And,  besides,  just  what  sort  of  future  does  physical 
training  hold  as  a  career  in  the  Army?” 

Here’s  a  partial  explanation.  The  Army  concluded  that 
if  its  troops  were  to  be  brought  up  to  the  desired  stand¬ 
ard  of  physical  well-being,  a  clear-cut  plan  of  physical 
training  must  be  an  integral  part  of  every  soldier’s  schedule. 

To  achieve  that  goal  the  Army  needs  hundreds  of 
teachers  or  supervisors  to  direct  the  program.  And  that’s 
where  the  school  at  Fort  Bragg  comes  in.  That’s  where 
the  teachers  and  supervisors  will  be  trained,  later  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  respective  units  to  organize  and  direct  phy¬ 
sical  training  programs. 

By  this  time  you  wonder  perhaps  if  the  PT  School  de¬ 
mands  all  brawn  and  no  brains.  Certainly  not.  There  are 
important  academic  qualifications  which  must  be  met,  too, 
before  you  can  be  "hand-picked”  for  this  special  course. 
First  of  all,  you  must  be  recommended  as  evidencing  quali¬ 
ties  of  leadership.  Then  you  must  attain  a  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory  score  in  an  aptitude  area  test  (reading  and  vocabulary, 
arithmetic  reasoning,  pattern  analysis,  etc.)  as  well  as  make 
a  convincing  mark  in  a  related  interest  field  (military 
science  and  tactics,  mechanics,  crafts,  etc.). 

There  are  still  other  requirements.  You  must  be  between 
19  and  30  years  of  age.  Although  the  Army  doesn’t  tab 
you  an  "old  man”  at  30,  the  rigid  physical  fitness  test 
you  must  pass  attests  to  the  necessity  of  being  a  young, 
vigorous  individual. 

The  matter  of  military  service  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  Normally  you  must  have  been  in  the  Army  at  least 
a  year  before  applying  for  the  school.  However,  if  you’re 
only  a  newcomer  it  is  possible  to  be  chosen  for  training 
if  your  civilian  occupational  experience  warrants  it  and 
you  have  completed  basic  training. 

The  PT  School  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Office  of  Chief  of  the  Army  Field  Forces.  Each  class  covers 
a  7-week  period,  and  there  are  several  sessions  a  year  at 
regulated  intervals. 

Instruction  and  training  is  divided  into  five  phases: 
(1)  theoretical  and  technical;  (2)  basic  conditioning; 
(3)  program  planning;  (4)  methods  of  instruction, 
principles  of  leadership,  and  command  voice;  and  (5) 


sports  skills.  Every  student  looks  forward  to  the  fifth 
phase  of  the  course  which  covers  instruction  in  the  coach¬ 
ing  techniques  in  the  fundamentals  of  football,  baseball, 
basketball,  swimming,  track  and  field,  boxing,  volleyball, 
soccer,  softball,  and  the  various  other  sports  in  which 
servicemen  engage. 

The  School  is  staffed  by  both  military  and  civilian  in¬ 
structors.  A  former  chief  of  the  Physical  and  Command 
Training  Section  at  The  Infantry  School  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  during  the  early  part  of  World  War  II,  commands 
the  School.  Every  instructor  has  an  enviable  athletic  back¬ 
ground.  One  was  a  former  member  of  the  famous  Celtics 
professional  basketball  team,  while  another  was  a  one-time 
performer  for  the  Washington  Redskins  professional  foot¬ 
ball  club.  Add  to  that  a  former  track  coach  at  Arkansas 
Tech,  a  former  head  coach  and  basketball  mentor  at  Cen¬ 
tenary  College,  and  a  former  member  of  an  Olympic 
swimming  squad. 

Interest  in  the  School  mounts  with  each  class,  so  much 
so  that  every  new  session  exceeds  the  previous  one  in  at¬ 
tendance.  Each  class  is  studded  with  talent  from  high 
schools,  colleges  and  universities,  and  sports  organizations. 
The  roster  of  one  class  included  a  famous  baseball  player, 
Curt  Simmons  of  the  1950  National  League  Champion 
Philadelphia  Phillies. 

Are  you  convinced  now  of  ( 1 )  the  importance  of  The 
Physical  Training  School  in  the  over-all  Army  picture? 
( 2 )  the  excellent  opportunity  for  you  to  establish  a  future 
career  in  the  Service  as  a  Physical  Education  Supervisor? 
If  your  physical  prowess  is  challenged,  then  what  are  you 
waiting  for?  How  about  becoming  a  member  of  that 
hand-picked  corps  of  instructors  who  "keep  ’em  fit.” 


Fundamentals  of  boxing  are  taught  students  at  the  PT 
School.  Later  they  will  teach  the  art  to  men  at  Army  stations. 
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I  not  famous  hook  sli< 
on  expert  instructor  to 


Clearing  this  obstacle  is  one  of  the  numerous 
tests  that  must  be  met  in  basic  conditioning. 
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WINDMILLS  IN  THE  SKY 
New  Horizons  for  Men  in 
Army  Helicopter  Training 


PRIVATE  TO  GENERAL 

The  Story  of  Joseph  H.  Atkinson 

SMART  WOMEN 
Wafs  Can  Do  Many 

TRAINING  PAYS  OFF! 

Army  Basic  Instruction 
Upheld  in  Field  Problems 

QUITE  A  NURSE! 

Career  Opportunities  for 
Army  and  Air  Force  Nurses 

BEFORE  THE  STORM 
Air  Force  Weathermen 
"Track  It  Down!" 

THIS  MONTH'S  COVER 

High  atop  a  weather 
station  at  Randolph 
Air  Force  Base,  Tex., 
this  Waf  and  airman 
are  getting  ready  to 
track  the  winds  aloft. 
For  further  details  on 
Wafs,  see  “Smart 
Women”  on  pages  6 
through  9.  This 
month  marks  the 
fourth  anniversary  of 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
as  a  separate  service. 
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Under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  instructor  (right),  an  Army  student 
finds  out  how  to  remove  a  retaining  nut  from  the  transmission  system. 
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An  Air  Force  instructor  supervises  students'  work  on  a  rotary- 
head.  The  head  governs  pitch  control  —  key  to  maneuverability. 


A  JET  plane  may  be  faster  than  an  Army  helicopter, 
but  so  was  Aesop’s  hare  faster  than  the  tortoise. 
And  who  was  the  hero?  Sure,  the  tortoise!  So 
all  isn’t  speed  that  meets  the  eye.  It’s  like  that  with  the 
slow-moving  ’copters,  the  flying  windmills,  the  eggbeaters. 
They  may  be  slow,  but  they  get  there  first  —  to  a  lot  of 
places.  Can  you  imagine  a  faster-than-sound  jet  stopping 
off  at  the  crest  of  an  ocean  wave  to  pick  up  a  downed  pilot 
or  making  a  pinpoint  landing  in  a  jungle  clearing  to  bring 
supplies  to  a  front-line  patrol? 

Take  another  angle.  What’s  with  the  jet?  Looks?  With¬ 
out  a  doubt!  Glamor?  Of  course!  But  if  a  jet’s  high-ballin’ 
through,  you  don’t  even  get  a  chance  to  appreciate  it.  It’s 
a  speck  in  the  sky  and  swoosh!  It’s  gone!  But  take  a  ’copter 
now  and  you’ve  got  something  that’s  playing  to  SRO  wher¬ 
ever  they  perform.  Let  a  helicopter  hover  a  few  feet  above 
Main  Street,  and  everybody  comes  to  a  screeching  halt  for 
a  close  look.  Why  all  the  fascination  for  people  who  think 
nothing  of  running  against  the  clock  every  day  of  the  week? 

Maybe  they’re  thinking  of  the  wonderful  job  the  egg- 
beaters  are  doing  in  Korea  in  evacuating  the  wounded,  sup- 
p  ying  isolated  troops,  laying  wire  over  inaccessible  terrain, 
spotting  targets  for  the  artillery,  or  moving  into  places 
where  angels  fear  to  tread,  to  rescue  downed  fliers  who  had 
long  since  been  given  up  for  lost. 

Then  again,  it  might  be  the  Buck  Rogers  complex  tak- 
mg  over  as  they  begin  to  imagine  some  of  the  21st  century 
possibilities  of  the  flying  windmills  which,  incidentally,  are 
unlimited.  Some  of  the  people  may  have  watched  an  Army 
or  Air  Force  air-sea  rescue  mission  in  operation  and  the 


You  can't  work  on  anything  until  you  know  how  to  do  it.  Here, 
three  students  learn  the  mysteries  of  the  power  plant  and  ignition 
system  before  beginning  actual  maintenance  of  a  'copter  engine 


picture  is  still  fresh  in  their  minds.  Others  probably  read 
of  a  daring  rescue  from  an  isolated,  lonely  mountain  top. 
There  may  even  be  some  businessmen  in  the  crowd  who 
already  are  using  the  helicopter  to  land  on  the  roof  of  the 
building  they  work  in.  In  any  case,  the  fascination  is  there. 

To  be  sure,  the  Army  is  also  interested  in  the  helicopter 
in  a  big  way.  A  new  concept  of  air  support  of  the  ground 
forces  has  motivated  the  Army  in  its  speeded-up  ’copter 
procurement  program.  The  Army,  in  fact,  visualizes  heli¬ 
copters  replacing  ground  vehicles,  especially  in  forward 
areas.  Says  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  A.  Heileman,  Army  Chief  of 
Transportation,  "The  Korean  war  has  boomed  the  use  of  the 
helicopter.  The  Army  is  organizing  helicopter  companies 
for  aerial  distribution  of  supplies  to  isolated  units.  They 
will  be  of  particular  value  to  troops  in  mountain  fighting. 
They  will  take  the  burden  off  the  mule.” 

Army  helicopter  companies  will  provide  short  haul  trans¬ 
portation  to  expedite  technical  operations  and  logistical 
support  at  forward  combat  zones.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  windmills  furnish  a  great  degree  of  mobility  in  field 
transportation,  communications,  and  command  liaison  that 
cannot  be  approached  by  any  other  vehicle.  The  ’copter  is 

the  only  machine  that  requires  no  surface  facilities  _ 

bridges,  roads,  airfields,  waterways  —  for  its  operations.  It 
gains  quick  and  ready  access  to  any  site,  regardless  of  terrain 
conditions. 

What  about  the  men  who  fly  ’em?  Although  the  Army 
Flight  Training  and  the  Army  Helicopter  Transport  Pilot 
programs  are  not  nearly  as  long  or  as  tough  as  other  flying 
programs,  they  are  different  in  the  fact  that  the  initial  ap- 
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(Continued) 

proaches  are  a  little  more  complicated.  The  questions  in¬ 
volved  are: 

QUESTION:  Can  I  go  right  into  Helicopter  Trans¬ 
port  Pilot  Training  from  civilian  life?  ANSWER: 
No.  You  must  complete  basic  training  in  the  Army 
first  and  you  must  hold  a  valid  CAA  private  pilot’s 
license. 

Q:  How  long  is  the  course?  A:  19  weeks. 

Q:  Where  do  I  take  the  training?  A:  At  the  Artil¬ 
lery  School,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

Q:  What  does  the  program  comprise?  A:  Basic 
aerodynamics,  meteorology,  maintenance,  map  and 
aerial  photograph  reading,  flight  fundamentals,  ad¬ 
vanced  flight  technique,  theory  of  flight,  navigation, 
and  subjects  peculiar  to  the  transport-type  ’copter. 
Q:  Any  age  limit?  A:  Yes.  You  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  20^2  and  30. 

Q:  What  about  the  Army  Flight  Training  course? 
What  kind  of  a  deal  is  that?  A:  It’s  a  good  deal  and 
you  have  to  be  a  commissioned  officer  (no  higher 
than  first  lieutenant)  from  the  Artillery,  Infantry, 
Engineers,  Ordnance,  Transportation,  or  Signal  Corps 
branches  before  you  can  apply. 

Q:  What’s  the  maximum  age?  A:  30. 

Q:  What  kind  of  schedule  will  I  have  to  expect? 
A:  A  16- week  Liaison  Pilot  course  conducted  by  the 
Air  Force  at  San  Marcos  AFB,  Tex.  If  you  hold  a  CAA 
private  pilot’s  license,  have  logged  more  than  60  solo 
hours,  and  have  logged  five  of  these  hours  in  the  6- 
month  period  prior  to  application,  you  will  skip  the 
Air  Force  phase  and  go  directly  to  the  Department 
of  Air  Training  at  the  Artillery  School,  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.  Successful  completion  will  give  you  an  Army 
aviator’s  rating. 

Q:  And  that’s  it?  A:  Oh  no.  Later  you’ll  get  a  4-week 
transitional  change  from  fixed  wing  to  rotary  wing 
aircraft  at  San  Marcos  AFB.  You’ll  learn  everything 
about  the  ’copter  plus  25  flying  hours  in  the  Bell  and 
Hiller  models.  After  4  more  weeks  of  instruction 
and  50  hours  of  tactical  flying  at  Fort  Sill,  you’re  in 
business  as  a  helicopter  pilot. 

To  keep  the  ’copters  in  flying  shape,  three  mechanical 
schools  have  been  organized.  Two  of  them  are  run  by  the 
Air  Force  at  San  Marcos  AFB,  Tex.,  and  the  other  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Army  at  Fort  Sill.  All  maintenance 
and  operational  phases  of  the  ship  are  covered  during  the 
instructional  periods. 

Once  again,  the  Military  is  keeping  the  airplane  industry 
of  our  country  in  the  foreground.  Successful  tactical  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  helicopter  by  the  Army  has  proved  it’s  easy 
to  handle  and  that  it  doesn’t  take  very  long  to  make  like  a 
pilot  after  a  few  lessons.  It’s  a  big  step  toward  making  avi¬ 
ation’s  dream  come  true  —  that  everybody  will  soon  be 
riders  in  the  sky. 
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CpI.  Del  Williams  (right)  shows  Sgt.  Will  Stroud  (left)  and 
CpI.  Robert  Morre  how  to  check  rotary  hub  pitch  control. 


A  trainee,  seated  in  the  bubble  of  a  'copter,  gets  a  pre¬ 
flight  maintenance  check  during  a  class  at  Fort  Sill. 


T/Sgt.  Norman  Benson,  instructor  supervisor  at  San  Mar¬ 
cos  AFB,  explains  the  planatory  gears  to  two  soldiers. 


PRIVATE  TO  GENERAL 


IT’S  OFTEN  said  that  one  mark  of  a  great  man  is  the 
power  of  making  lasting  impressions  upon  people 
he  meets.  Apparently,  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Atkinson, 
currently  head  of  the  Second  Air  Force,  met  a  lot  of  people 
and  made  quite  an  impression  because  he’s  one  of  the  few 
men  who  went  from  private  to  general  in  20  years. 

General  Atkinson  joined  the  Army  in  December  1922 
as  a  young  man  with  a  reputation  of  having  both  feet  on 
the  ground.  But  he  didn’t  want  to  keep  them  there!  He 
had  his  sights  set  on  the  sky  and,  in  less  than  a  year,  he 
was  a  flying  cadet  at  Kelly  Field,  Tex.  Graduation  found 
him  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Service  of  the  Organized 
Reserve  Corps,  and  4  years  later  he  won  his  Regular 
commission. 

From  1928  until  Pearl  Harbor,  the  General  served  as 
a  flying  instructor,  commanded  squadrons  at  various  sta- 
.  tions  in  the  United  States  and  Panama,  joined  the  Plans 
and  Training  Division  at  Air  Force  Headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and,  for  the  most  part,  followed  the  pattern 
of  an  officer  who  was  being  groomed  to  wear  the  mantle 
of  leadership. 

His  first  combat  assignment  was  as  commander  of  the 
97th  Bomb  Group  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  in  England. 


Later,  he  personally  led  many  daring  missions  as  leader  of 
the  5th  Bomb  Wing  in  North  Africa  and  Italy.  In  March 

1944,  he  was  appointed  deputy  commander  of  the  Fifteenth 
Air  Force. 

Following  the  war,  he  took  over  the  reins  of  the  Alaskan 
Air  Command.  For  3  years  he  headed  a  mission  which 
is  considered  by  the  Defense  Department  to  be  of  the 
highest  strategic  importance.  When  the  Second  Air  Force 
was  created  in  1949  as  the  reconnaissance  unit  of  the  Stra¬ 
tegic  Air  Command,  General  Atkinson  became  its  first 
leader  and,  since  its  conversion  into  a  bombardment  group, 
has  continued  to  be  the  guiding  force  behind  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  has  jurisdiction  over  all  SAC  bases  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross,  and  the  Air  Medal  with  one  Silver  Oak  Leaf  Cluster 
worn  by  this  former  private  only  start  to  tell  the  story.  Vig¬ 
orous  and  decisive  in  action,  he  sets  a  high  standard  of 
performance,  at  the  same  time  taking  a  personal  interest 
in  the  welfare  and  morale  of  all  members  of  his  command. 
General  Atkinson,  brilliant  in  combat,  thorough  in  plan¬ 
ning,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  America’s  air  power  is 
rising  far  above  new  horizons  of  aerial  accomplishments. 
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Photogenic  photographer!  Sgt.  Dovie  Robeson  on  an  engineering  photographic  mission  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla. 

By  SFC  Walter  W.  Dowling 


SMARTEST  women  of  the  year!”  That’s  what  they’re 
calling  the  young  women  who  are  joining  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force  today  —  and  with  good  cause,  too!  For 
they’re  not  only  "smart”  fashionwise  in  their  smartly 
des  gned  uniforms  but  they’re  "smart”  in  that  they’ve 
picked  one  of  the  most  opportunity-packed  career  fields 
open  to  young  women  in  America  today.  Not  only  that 
but  they  enjoy  the  deep  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
are  serving  their  country  in  one  of  the  most  critical  periods 
in  American  history. 

That  sounds  interesting,  doesn’t  it?  It  also  brings  to  mind 
an  important  question:  Just  how  well  do  women  fit  into 
the  military  organization?  How  do  they  adjust  themselves 
to  a  way  of  life  that  has  been  regarded  for  centuries  as 
strictly  masculine?  The  answer  is  that  they  fit  into  the 
Services  as  smoothly  as  a  well-fitting  glove.  Guesswork? 
No  indeed!  Women  proved  it  during  World  War  II  when 
they  handled  hundreds  of  job  categories  in  the  best  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Military  Service.  What  is  more,  they  took  great 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  doing  it. 


Women  in  the  Services  had  a  formidable  obstacle  to  over¬ 
come  during  the  last  war  —  the  public  attitude.  Somehow 
it  wasn’t  considered  seemly  for  a  woman  to  be  in  uniform. 
There  were  loud  protests  from  many  quarters  that  women’s 
femininity  would  be  lost,  and  that  the  whole  structure  of 
American  society  —  with  its  central  emphasis  on  women’s 
place  in  the  home  —  would  be  endangered. 

But  of  course  nothing  of  the  sort  happened.  Women  in 
the  Services  performed  their  military  duties  efficiently  with¬ 
out  lowering  the  dignity  of  their  sex.  In  fact,  they  revealed 
new  facets  of  strength  and  purpose.  They  proved  that 
America’s  daughters  could  serve  as  steadfastly  as  her  sons 
in  times  of  national  peril.  The  public  was  quick  to  grasp 
this  fact  and  accord  them  the  same  honor  it  did  its  fighting 
sons.  Women  had  established  themselves  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  nation’s  defense  team. 

Now,  once  again,  women  are  urgently  needed  in  the  Serv¬ 
ices.  The  expansion  of  the  Air  Force  has  made  it  necessary 
to  call  upon  their  services  in  many  capacities.  They  are  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  call  in  gratifying  numbers  and  it  is  obvious 
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that  they  are  performing  a  patriotic  service.  What  isn’t  so 
generally  known  is  the  fact  that  they  are  embracing  a  way 
of  life  chock-filled  with  personal  satisfactions  and  teeming 
with  opportunity. 

Is  it  hard  for  a  young  woman  to  orient  herself  to  life 
in  the  Air  Force?  No,  it’s  not  difficult  at  all.  The  new  Waf 
gets  understanding  and  considerate  treatment  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  she  arrives  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.,  the  WAF 
basic  training  center.  There  she  spends  the  first  few  months 
absorbing  the  elements  of  Air  Force  life.  And  the  chances 
are  she’ll  have  a  good  time  doing  it,  too!  She’ll  make  new 
friends  and  discover  that  she’s  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
and  exciting  world.  She’ll  find  she  can  do  many  things  she 
never  dreamed  she  was  capable  of  doing,  and  she’ll  glory 
in  her  newly  found  competence.  She’ll  have  plenty  of  time 
for  recreation  and  dances,  too!  She’ll  probably  look  back 
on  this  period  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  her  Air  Force 
career. 


CpI.  Joyce  Foreman  posting  a  facsimile  chart 
at  the  Hamilton  AFB  (Calif.)  weather  station. 


She  shoots  a  perfect  line!  CpI.  Mabel  Taylor, 
Surveyor  Technician  at  Eglin  AFB,  Fla.,  proves 
that  women  are  adept  in  this  field  of  work. 


WLen  she  s  finished  basic  she  may  be  assigned  imme¬ 
diately  to  an  Air  Force  job  provided  she  possesses  the  tech¬ 
nical  know-how  in  that  particular  field.  If  not,  she’ll  be 
sent  to  one  of  the  numerous  Air  Force  schools  to  be  trained 
in  her  specialty.  This  brings  up  an  important  point: 

A  Waf’s  job  is  not  left  to  chance  in  the  Air  Force.  She 
gets  the  benefit  of  expert  advice  from  experienced  job 
counselors.  Her  natural  aptitudes  (determined  by  tests), 
her  past  experience,  and  her  personal  preferences  are  taken 
into  consideration  in  selecting  her  job  assignment.  When 
she  is  assigned  to  a  particular  career  field,  the  rest  is 
squarely  up  to  her.  For  the  Air  Force  has  a  definite  Career 
Plan  whereby  a  Waf  advances  by  progressive  steps  from 
*  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  to  positions  of  more 
responsibility.  Of  course  each  step  up  the  career  ladder  is 
rewarded  with  promotions  and  more  pay. 

The  great  care  the  Air  Force  takes  to  assure  a  Waf  of 
finding  her  proper  niche  in  the  Service  is  not  for  her  ben¬ 
efit  alone.  It’s  good  business!  It’s  evident  that  a  well- 


Andre  Muzef,  well-known  hair  stylist,  creating  special  hairdos 
with  AF  motifs  for  two  smiling,  appreciative  Wafs  —  M/Sgt. 
Janet  R.  Pucek,  left,  and  CpI.  Lois  Sweeney,  at  Scott  AFB,  III. 
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SMART  WOMEN  (Continued) 


oriented  woman,  who  is  happy  in  her  work,  is  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  asset  to  the  Air  Force. 

In  line  with  this  thinking  the  Air  Force  provides  Wafs 
with  attractively  furnished  quarters,  dininghalls,  and  recre¬ 
ation  rooms  touched  up  with  the  little  niceties  of  gracious 
living  that  make  life  brighter  for  every  woman  —  such  as 
gaily  colored  paints  and  crisp,  clean  curtains.  Little  things 
.  .  .  but  they  mean  a  lot  to  women.  They  enjoy  the  same 
modern  facilities  for  sports  and  recreation  that  the  Air 
Force  furnishes  for  all  airmen. 

By  the  time  basics  over  a  Waf  can  drill  with  clean-cut 
precision,  she  knows  how  to  throw  a  snappy  salute,  and  she 
falls  into  formation  with  the  ease  of  a  veteran.  She  dreams 
of  the  day  when  she’ll  become  a  three-striper  and  hints 
darkly  there’ll  be  some  changes  made!  She’s  a  rookie  no 
longer.  She’s  ready  for  her  first  assignment! 

The  majority  of  assignments  made  to  Wafs  are  in  ad¬ 
ministration,  medical  service,  and  supply.  But  there  are 
plenty  of  jobs  open  to  them  directly  linked  with  the  flying 
program  such  as  weather  observers  and  forecasters,  control 
tower  operators,  flight  stewards,  parachute  riggers,  and  radio 
and  radar  technicians.  It  all  boils  down  to  this:  No  matter 
what  a  woman’s  interests  were  in  civilian  life  she  is  almost 
sure  of  finding  their  counterpart  in  the  Air  Force.  She  can 
continue  her  education  if  she  desires.  The  studying  done 


Air  Force  seamstress:  PFC  Shirley  Snyder,  whose  sewing  tal¬ 
ents  are  utilized  in  the  parachute  shop  at  George  AFB,  Calif. 


"Now,  take  a  deep  breath,  airman!"  CpI.  Helen  White  follows  an 
interesting  career  as  an  X-ray  technician  at  Larson  AFB,  Wash. 


in  her  spare  time  can  be  the  equivalent  of  work  done  in 
colleges  and  universities,  and  can  lead  to  a  degree. 

Is  the  road  to  a  commission  open  to  a  Waf?  It  most 
definitely  is!  The  WAF  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  good  officer 
material  with  the  right  qualifications.  After  basic  training 
is  over  she  can  take  exams  for  Officer  Candidate  School.  If 
she  gains  admittance  to  the  School  and  if  she’s  willing  to 
burn  the  midnight  oil  and  drive  herself  relentlessly  at  her 
studies  she’ll  earn  the  gold  bars  of  a  second  lieutenant.  Then 
she’ll  be  on  her  way  to  the  top! 

To  sum  up:  The  opportunities  are  far  more  numerous 
in  the  WAF,  the  life  is  far  more  exciting,  and  the  chances 
of  leading  a  complete  life  are  far  better  than  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  brief  article  of  this  kind.  Perhaps  the  most 
satisfying  parts  of  a  career  in  the  WAF  are  the  warm  cam¬ 
araderie  and  the  knowledge  that  she  is  standing  foursquare 
with  some  of  America’s  finest  sons  and  daughters  serving 
in  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  deterrents  to  the  forces  of 
aggression. 

That’s  no  small  thing,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  she 
knows  she’s  steering  a  career  course  unbounded  by  any 
limitations  of  opportunity.  These  are  powerful  reasons  for 
any  young  woman  to  consider  a  career  in  the  United  States 
Air  Force.  It’s  more  than  a  slogan,  it’s  a  truism!  "The 
smartest  women  of  the  year  are  in  Air  Force  blue!” 
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FORCE 


.  Louise  Woolson  taking  dictation  from  Col.  Clar 
a  Troop  Carrier  Wing,  Hensley  Field,  Dallas,  Tex 


She  helps  "keep  'em  flying!" 
airplane  engine  parts  at  the  su 


CpI.  Babbette  J.  Linn  stacking 
PPly  depot.  Walker  AFB,  N.  Mex. 
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Among  those  helping  to  train  new  soldiers  are  these 
three  Medal  of  Honor  winners  (left  to  right):  Sgt.  John 
Pittman,  Lt.  Carl  Dodd,  and  M/Sgt.  Ernest  Kouma.  They 
won  the  highest  military  award  for  gallantry  in  Korea. 


**  * 


By  M/Sgt.  Frank  W.  Penniman 


IT  HAS  been  said  that  Army  basic  training  is  rough. 
The  training  for  any  worthwhile  task  is  rough,  and 
yet  there’s  an  American  feeling  of  pride  in  making 
the  grade  when  the  obstacles  aren’t  easy  to  surmount  and 
the  prize  is  worth  all  the  effort. 

An  actual  case  in  point  recently  came  to  light  when  Pvt. 
Stuart  E.  Chase  of  an  infantry  division,  in  training  at 
Camp  Pickett,  Va.,  was  asked  for  his  impression  of  basic 
training.  Private  Chase  put  it  this  way: 

"Sure,  basic  training  is  rough.  Plenty  rough.  But  plenty 
of  other  guys  have  gone  through  it  before.  And  I’m  no 
softie.  I  know  that  someday  I  may  have  to  be  tough  if  we 
get  in  combat,  so  I  don’t  mind  how  rough  the  training  gets. 
I  know  that  it’s  all  for  my  own  good.” 

Transplanting  the  picture  from  the  many  basic  training 
centers  in  the  U.  S.  to  combat  zones  in  Korea  and  to  pre¬ 
paredness  areas  in  Europe,  the  success  of  the  program  stands 
on  its  own  two  feet  —  or  better  still,  on  the  feet  of  the 
Field  Forces  soldiers  who  have  won  the  acclaim  of  the  free 
world  for  their  combat  successes  in  the  Orient  and  their 
"ready-and-waiting”  preparedness  pitch  elsewhere.  The 
glory  of  their  victories  and  the  status  of  their  readiness  all 
stem  back  to  the  training  centers  here. 

When  the  Army  planners  drew  up  the  training  schedules 
which  would  build  strong,  able,  and  ready  soldiers,  the 
major  emphasis  was  on  the  field  force  activity.  In  fact, 


more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  training  time  in  basic  is 
devoted  to  combat  skills  and  weapons  instruction.  Since 
a  soldier  is  well  versed  in  all  phases  of  military  activity,  a 
small  part  (16  per  cent)  of  the  program  is  given  to  general 
subjects  ranging  from  first  aid  to  intelligence  training,  and 
from  study  of  signal  communications  to  personal  hygiene. 
Only  9  per  cent  of  the  new  soldier’s  duty  time  is  spent  in 
academic  subjects  in  basic  training.  This  is  proof  of  the 
pudding  that  today’s  soldier  learns  by  doing. 

When  a  soldier  in  training  makes  the  grade  —  when  he 
comes  through  the  battle  indoctrination  course  knowing 
that  he’s  master  of  himself  and  capable  of  controlling 
whatever  fears  he  may  have  imagined  —  he’s  proud.  He 
has  a  right  to  be!  What’s  more,  he’s  prouder  still  of  being 
part  of  a  great  big  team.  He  didn’t  do  it  alone.  From  his 
officers  and  noncoms,  he  drew  the  example  and  helped  to 
pass  it  along  to  newer  soldiers. 

Future  soldiers,  generations  from  now,  will  read  the 
epics  of  U.  S.  troops  in  Korea  and  ’they  will  be  quick  to 
glean  that  training  made  it  possible.  Training  teaches 
soldiers  to  do  things  the  right  way.  Today’s  training,  say 
seasoned  sergeants  and  Army  officials,  is  the  best  American 
soldiers  have  ever  had.  It’s  training  that  defeats  an  enemy 
and  at  the  same  time  helps  save  American  lives. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  victory  in  World  War  II  is  the  fact 
that  today’s  new  soldiers  are  being  trained  by  men  who 


in  basic  training  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  Pvt.  Huey 
Rawls  (left)  takes  aim  with  his  bazooka  as  a  fel¬ 
low  soldier  loads  the  gun.  Their  coach,  SFC  Wil¬ 
liam  Barry  (right),  inspects  the  procedure.  Photo 
at  top  of  page  shows  a  bazooka  team  in  Korea. 
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Pvt.  Leopold  Howard  (center)  and  other  basic  trainees  at  Fort 
Ord,  Calif.,  “cover"  a  tank's  advance  during  a  field  problem. 


Rifle  cover  for  an  armored  vehicle  is  emphasized  as  this  combat 


patrol  in  Korea  makes  its  way  into  enemy-held  territory. 


Teamwork  is  vital!  Here,  an  Air  Force  "Flying  Boxcar"  prepares 
to  cascade  a  load  of  war  supplies  to  a  forward  ground  unit. 
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Training  (Continued) 

"know  how”  —  men  who  augmented  their  book-learning 
of  the  early  ’40’s  with  combat  success  in  both  the  Pacific 
and  the  European  theaters.  Medal  of  Honor  winners  from 
WW  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  are  among  the  instructors 
in  basic  and  other  training  centers.  In  this  job,  they  bring 
first  hand  to  the  new  soldiers  the  story  of  war.  The  "I-was- 
there”  and  "we-did-it-this-way”  approach  to  a  particular 
problem  puts  the  whole  thing  on  a  personal  basis.  Men  in 
training  are  quick  to  appreciate  this  method  of  getting  the 
subject  across.  Had  it  come  from  books,  it  would  have 
appeared  less  forceful. 

A  year  ago,  General  Mark  W.  Clark,  chief  of  the  Army 
Field  Forces  (Infantry,  Artillery,  and  Armor)  said  that  he 
believed  that  "the  one  indispensable  element  in  the  win¬ 
ning  of  wars  is  the  doughboy  with  plenty  of  guts,  a  stout 
and  courageous  heart,  and  his  rifle  and  his  bayonet.”  His¬ 
tory,  especially  that  of  the  past  year,  has  shown  him  to  be 
correct. 

When  the  men  of  the  4th  Infantry  Division  arrived  in 
Europe  to  bolster  our  Armed  Forces  there,  Lt.  Gen.  Manton 
S.  Eddy,  commander  of  the  Seventh  Army,  left  no  reason 
for  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  why  they  were  there.  He 
said: 

"The  primary  mission  of  the  Seventh  Army  is  to  fight 
if  war  is  thrust  upon  us.  This  requires  of  all  its  personnel 
a  constant  state  of  combat  readiness.  But  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  the  American  soldier  never  minds  hard 
work,  restrictions,  or  inconveniences  if  he  understands  the 
reasons  behind  them. 

"One  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to  our  having  to  fight  a 
war  will  be  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  potential 
enemies  that  the  Army  is  composed  of  well-disciplined 
soldiers  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  fight  if  the  occasion 
demands.” 

General  Eddy  rounded  out  his  greeting  to  the  new  troops 
by  saying,  "In  spite  of  the  hard  work,  you  will  find  life 
over  here  interesting  and  each  of  you  getting  your  share 
of  the  finest  of  recreation.  Just  conduct  yourself  like  sol¬ 
diers,  think  like  soldiers,  look  like  soldiers,  and  the  job 
while  here  will  be  more  pleasant  for  us  all.” 

Recently,  a  sergeant  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  who  volun¬ 
teered  to  become  a  paratrooper,  kept  a  day-to-day  diary  of 
his  training  experiences.  Somewhat  shy,  he  elected  to  re¬ 
main  anonymous.  There’s  one  page  in  his  log  book  that 
stands  out  from  all  the  others.  Here’s  what  he  wrote: 

"Feel  better  today.  Thinking  over  last  week’s  training. 
Instructors  called  me  "Sergeant”  when  I  did  something 
right,  and  "Soldier”  when  I  did  something  wrong.  This  next 
week,  I’m  going  to  see  that  they  call  me  "Sergeant”  all  the 
time.  If  those  kids  can  make  it,  I  can  make  it,  too.  I’m 
going  to  be  an  Airborne  soldier  yet.  I  like  the  feeling  when 
I  say  "Airborne.”  On  those  pre-jump  runs,  the  instructor 
yells, 

"Is  anybody  hurting?” 

"No!”  we  all  yell  together. 

"Why  aren’t  you  hurting?”  the  sergeant  wants  to  know. 

"Because  we’re  AIRBORNE  .  . 

That’s  the  attitude  of  men  in  Field  Forces  training.  Sure, 
it’s  rough.  But  they’re  not  sissies.  They’re  soldiers! 
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Pvts.  Robert  Poyne  (left)  and  Kenneth  Mala 
of  a  howitzer  during  training  problem  at  I 


from  his  Ml  rifle,  this  infantryman  in  Korea  takes  a 
magazine  reached  him  through  Army  Special  Services. 


Wherever  possible,  USO-Camp  Shows  help  bolster 


morale.  Here, 
cheer  soldiers  in  Korea. 


Grandpa  Jones  and  His  Hillbillies 
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Nurses  frequently  instruct  soldiers  in  various  hospital  techniques.  Here, 
Capt.  Helen  G.  Meikle  of  the  Fort  Jay  Army  Hospital  in  New  York  shows 
seven  medical  technicians  the  proper  method  of  taking  blood  pressure. 


She  has  to  be...  She  is... 


HITE  A  NURSE! 


By  S/Sgt.  Albert  T.  White,  Jr. 
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TT 7"7"HEN  the  need  for  nurses  in  the  Military  first 
\  \  /  became  urgent,  it  was  significant  that  the  nurses’ 
VV  own  professional  organization,  the  big,  influen¬ 
tial  ANA  (American  Nurses’  Association)  recognized  the 
need  and  volunteered  to  help  meet  it.  ANA  said,  in  effect, 
here’s  a  good  opportunity.  It  is  a  chance  to  serve  our  coun¬ 
try  and  to  get  a  lot  of  nurses  started  on  careers  that  are 
more  interesting,  more  satisfying,  and  more  profitable  than 
many  of  those  available  in  the  civilian  field  of  nursing. 

So  the  national  association  told  the  Nurse  Corps  of  both 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  that  it  would  help  meet  the 
need  as  far  as  it  possibly  could  without  disrupting  the 
civilian  nursing  service.  Then  ANA  sent  out  the  word 
through  its  State  branches.  While  the  number  of  RN’s 
who  responded  to  their  country’s  call  was  gratifying,  the 
urgency  as  well  as  the  need  for  more  nurses  in  the  Military 
grew  faster  than  the  nurses  became  available.  The  need 
today  is  greater  than  it  has  been  at  any  time. 

ANA’s  cooperation  is  doing  two  important  things.  First, 
it  is  getting  a  large  number  of  its  members  to  join  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  Nurse  Corps,  and  second,  through 
a  nation-wide  publicity  program,  it  is  calling  the  attention 
of  recently  graduated  nurses  to  the  many  advantages  inher¬ 
ent  in  a  career  in  the  Services. 

For  both  groups,  the  long-experienced  RN’s  and  the 
newly  graduated  nurses,  the  two  Nurse  Corps  have  broad 
horizons  of  advancement.  They  are  Nurse  Corps  that 
steadily  progress  and  adapt  themselves  to  changing  condi¬ 
tions.  New  techniques  are  being  developed  in  all  fields  of 
military  medicine,  aviation  medicine,  and  ever-changing 
global  medicine. 


So  the  opportunities  to  specialize  are  virtually  unlimited. 
Even  at  the  outset  of  a  military  nursing  career  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  experience  in  the  specialty  you  select  to 
practice.  In-service  training  and  other  educational  programs 
(some  at  leading  universities,  and  at  Government  expense) 
are  available,  if  you  qualify,  to  prepare  you  in  a  new  field. 
And  with  each  new  phase  of  postgraduate  training,  you, 
as  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army  or  U.  S.  Air  Force,  may 
become  eligible  to  progress  through  the  grades  of  first  and 
second  lieutenant,  captain,  major,  and  even  lieutenant 
colonel.  Each  promotion  brings  the  same  pay,  privileges, 
and  benefits  of  male  officers  of  equal  grade. 

In  terms  of  material  things,  it  means  that  you  would 
probably  start  at  approximately  $315  a  month  as  a  second 
lieutenant,  although  if  you  possessed  special  skills  or  long 
experience,  you  might  qualify  to  start  in  a  higher  bracket. 
You  would  receive  an  initial  clothing  allowance  of  $250 
with  which  to  outfit  yourself  in  uniforms  fashioned  by 
leading  dress  and  hat  designers;  you  would  have  the  best 
in  medical  and  dental  care,  and  a  paid-up  $10,000  Govern¬ 
ment  insurance  policy;  free  retirement  benefits;  extra  pay 
of  from  $100  to  $150  a  month  if  you  become  a  flight 
nurse;  opportunity  for  travel  at  home  and  abroad;  attrac¬ 
tive  housing  conditions;  interesting  social  life  in  which 
facilities  for  hobbies  or  for  golfing,  swimming,  tennis,  or 
other  sports  are  readily  available. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  actual  work  of  your  chosen  career 
—  the  profession  you  elected  to  follow  because  of  its  grat¬ 
ifying  opportunity  to  serve.  Should  your  interest  lie  in 
bedside  nursing,  you  could  be  a  staff  nurse  —  the  "right 
hand  man”  of  the  physician. 


Flight  nurse  trainees  at  Gunter  AFB,  Ala 
bama,  watch  portable  respirator  operated 


Aboard 


an  evacuation  transport  in  Korea 
2d  Lt.  Pauline  Kricher  prepares  life-saving 
blood  plasma  for  instant  use  when  needed. 


nurse  Capt.  Lillian  Kinkela,  photographed  on  the  day  she 
ed  her  100th  air  evacuation  mission  from  Korea  to  Japan. 


1st  Lt.  Eleanor  Goodbout, 
Army  nurse  anesthetist,  dem¬ 
onstrates  use  of  apparatus  to 
Sgt.  Bernard  Halloran  at  Fort 
Jay,  N.  Y.,  Army  Hospital. 
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NURSE  (Continued) 

You  could  be  a  head  nurse,  a  preventive  medicine  nurse, 
a  training  consultant,  operating  room  nurse,  an  anesthetist 
nurse,  or  specialize  in  many  other  fields.  Should  your  in¬ 
terest  lie  in  teaching  others  hospital  techniques,  you  might 
become  an  instructor,  showing  soldiers  and  airmen  and 
Wacs  and  Wafs  how  to  help  in  emergencies  and  better 
serve  as  members  of  the  big  hospital  team. 

Such  promising  careers  as  these  are  especially  attractive 
to  the  nearly  30,000  young  women  in  civilian  hospitals 
who  are  graduating  this  year,  but  the  appeal  is  strong  for 
all  graduate  registered  nurses,  married  or  single,  25  through 
45,  to  take  Reserve  commissions  —  nurses  under  28  may 
apply  for  Regular  commissions. 

Before  going  on  duty  as  a  nurse,  the  new  officer  must 
first  spend  about  a  month  taking  a  company  officers’  course, 
where  she  is  taught  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  military 
life  in  general. 

She  has  to  be  —  she  is,  quite  a  nurse! 


Army  Nurse  Captain  Watkins,  on  duty  in  Korea,  ends  busy  day, 
completing  reports  and  writing  letters  to  the  folks  back  home. 


Flight  nurses  learn  how  to  adjust  parachute  during  a 
6-week  tour  at  Gunter  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


Major  Cuppy  Chief  Nurse  of  an  Army  hospital,  checks  trainin 
schedules  with  Copt,  Rena  Godwin,  head  ward  nurse  supervise 


Copt.  June  Hudson  demonstrates  operation  of  an  iron  lung 
to  a  group  of  German  nurses  at  U.  S.  Army  hospital  in  Berlin. 


S/Sgt.  John  Cicone  shows  AF  nurses  how  rubber  survival 
suit,  while  no  beauty  aid,  keeps  wearer  warm,  dry,  and  afloat. 


V 

Bobby  Cole,  son  of  a  soldier  at  Camp  Edwards,  Mass.,  shows  his 
coloring  book  to  Copt.  Sue  Carey,  a  nurse  at  post  hospital. 


2d  Lt.  Vivian  A.  Strieby  enjoys  the  indoor  swimming  pool  with 
a  group  of  fellow  officers  at  Oliver  Army  Hospital,  Augusta,  Ga. 


Nurses  on  short  leaves  enjoy  skiing  at  German  resort.  Norn- 
inal-cost  holidays  like  these  are  arranged  by  Special  Services. 


search  is  a  relatively  new  development,  extremely  success¬ 
ful  in  recording  conditions  which  prevail  during  hurricane 
seasons  and  during  the  actual  time  of  the  storm  itself.  Planes 
carrying  special  equipment  are  flown  through  the  center 
of  the  violent  storms,  recording  atmospheric  conditions, 
temperatures,  velocity  of  wind,  and  other  technical  data 
necessary  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  how  hurricanes  ac¬ 
tually  operate. 

There  are  approximately  200  weather  stations,  7  aerial  re¬ 
connaissance  squadrons,  and  5  mobile  weather  units  sta¬ 
tioned  in  26  countries  which  are  part  of  the  global  AWS. 
The  stations  range  in  size  from  completely  equipped  Cen¬ 
trals  to  the  tiny  outposts  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Basic  data  and  local  forecasts  are  gathered  by  the  small 
weather  outposts  and  the  flying  reconnaissance  squadrons. 
This  information  is  then  transmitted  in  code  to'  the  weather 
Centrals  located  at  stragetic  parts  of  the  world.  Then  the 
information  is  analyzed  and  forwarded  to  Andrews  AFB, 
where  it  is  transposed  onto  various  maps  and  weather 
charts.  Information  concerning  weather  status  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  limits  of  the  U.  S.  is  transmitted  via  wire  and  air 
waves  through  facsimile  machines  to  all  the  air  bases  in  the 
nation.  It  is  used  to  inform  pilots  of  the  hazards  they  may 
encounter  while  planning  cross-country  flights.  A  world¬ 
wide  analysis  is  made  of  surface  and  upper  air  situa¬ 
tions  and  is  plotted  on  a  polar  projected  Northern  Hemis¬ 
phere  map  to  serve  the  needs  of  our  Army  and  Air  Force. 


MARK  TWAIN  once  said  "everyone  talks  about 
the  weather,  but  no  one  does  anything  about  it.” 
He  didn’t  know  that  in  1951  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
would  come  along  and  definitely  do  something  about  the 
weather,  through  its  Air  Weather  Service. 

The  Air  Weather  Service  provides  weather  information 
for  both  Army  and  Air  Force  operations.  Its  Weather  Cen¬ 
tral,  located  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  the  key  to  a  network  of  eight  regional  Centrals  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere.  These  stations  process  and  eval¬ 
uate  data  received  from  smaller  stations  situated  anywhere 
from  the  Equator  to  the  North  Pole. 

The  purpose  of  the  AWS  is  to  collect  data  and  advice 
on  the  characteristics  and  behavior  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  ocean.  As  the  North  Pole  is  the  hub  of  all  weather, 
specially  equipped  B-29’s  fly  a  3500-mile  flight  every  2 
days  over  the  ice  caps  there.  In  the  Caribbean,  where  op¬ 
posite  weather  conditions  exist,  the  "flying  weather  sta¬ 
tions”  go  through  hurricanes  and  typhoons  to  gather  a 
wealth  of  tropical  weather  condition  data.  Hurricane  re- 
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In  Korea  Sgt.  Rex  O.  Quigley  tunes  the  transmitter  of  a 
facsimile  machine  used  to  send  and  receive  weather  maps. 


Another  method  of  obtaining  weather  data  is  through 
the  use  of  balloons.  Weather  observers  release  hydrogen- 
filled  rubber  balloons.  By  means  of  a  telescopic  measuring 
instrument  called  a  theodolite,  the  balloon’s  ascent  is  traced. 
While  observations  are  being  made,  the  observer  transmits 
information  to  an  associate  who  plots  the  course  of  the  bal¬ 
loon  on  a  chart.  The  chart  shows  wind,  currents,  directions, 
and  speed. 

When  the  report  is  completed,  a  weather  map  is  drawn 
which  shows  the  movement  of  cold  fronts  and  warm  fronts, 
thereby  giving  an  indication  of  possible  weather  trends. 
Every  half  hour  the  observer  checks  the  ceiling,  cloud  cover, 
temperature,  humidity,  and  atmospheric  pressure. 

Depending  on  location  it  has  been  estimated  that  a  trained 
group  of  Air  Force  technicians  can  predict  the  weather  cor¬ 
rectly  up  to  48  hours  in  advance  85  per  cent  of  the  time.  This 
is  a  remarkable  feat,  and  has  increased  the  efficiency  of  our 
air  power  immeasurably.  It  has  kept  our  Air  Force  hard 
hitting  and  in  the  skies  through  the  most  difficult  weather 
conditions.  Thanks  to  the  AWS,  training  bases  in  Texas  can 
plarf  their  schedules ...  Air  Force  bases  throughout  the 
country  know  what  kind  of  weather  to  expect  at  any  given 
time... and  airmen  and  soldiers  stationed  all  over  the 
world  know  what  type  of  weather  they  will  encounter. 

The  Air  Weather  Service  has  certainly  disproved  Mr. 
Twain  s  statement.  They  really  are  doing  something  about 
the  weather,  scientifically  and  accurately. 


JrnXd  SJPeiCial,StS  release  °  ballo°"  "ack  its  course  with 
the  theodolite  to  record  direction  and  velocity  of  winds. 


Here's  another  technician  at  work.  PFC  Robert  Egan,  Port¬ 
land,  Maine,  records  readings  and  then  draws  wind  charts. 


Sgt.  Howard  Cartwright  of  Bur¬ 
bank,  Calif.,  isn't  taking  a  pic¬ 
ture.  He's  a  weather  observer 
at  a  base  in  Korea,  and  is  gath¬ 
ering  valuable  data  with  the 
aid  of  a  portable  anemometer. 
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WORTHY  TANKER 

AIDMAN  TO  A  BLOWTORCH 
Thunderjet  Crew  Chief 
Has  an  Important  Job 

PRIVATE  TO  GENERAL 
The  Story  of 
Walter  L.  Weible 


By  SFC  Walter  W.  Dowling 

r]  FEBRUARY  1950,  19-year-old  Ernest  L.  Worth,  of 
Barnegat,  N.  J.,  was  a  private  of  Armor  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of  tanks  was  extremely  sparse.  A  little  more  than 
a  year  later  he  was  a  corporal  in  the  U.  S.  Constabulary,  Sev¬ 
enth  Army,  stationed  in  Germany.  Worth’s  is  an  interesting 
story.  In  many  ways  he  is  representative  of  the  large  numbers 
of  young  American  men  who  have  the  mechanical  savvy  and 
the  other  qualities  necessary  to  run  the  great  steel  chargers. 
But  in  a  sense,  Corporal  Worth  isn’t  typical  at  all  —  he’s  ex¬ 
ceptional!  Here’s  why: 

In  the  beginning,  all  Worth  knew  about  tanks  was  that 
he  liked  ’em.  He  took  one  long,  admiring  look  at  a  tank 
and  it  appealed  to  him.  He  wanted  to  be  a  tanker.  So  he 
requested  and  was  granted  assignment  to  an  armored  unit. 
That  was  the  first  step  towards  his  becoming  a  tanker. 
By  April  1951,  he  was  a  skilled  tank  driver,  well  on  his 
way  to  becoming  a  sergeant. 

How  was  this  accomplished?  Last  February,  Worth,  then 
a  PFC,  took  the  second  long  step  forward  to  becoming  a 
real  tanker  when  he  was  assigned  to  the  Tank  Training 
Center  at  Vilseck,  Germany.  The  2-month,  highly  inten¬ 
sive  course  is  patterned  after  the  tried-and-true-methods 
evolved  at  the  world-famous  Armored  School  at  Fort  Knox, 
Ky.,  the  home  of  U.  S.  Armor.  The  student-tanker  who  ap¬ 
plies  himself  can  learn  his  trade  in  a  hurry  at  Vilseck.  He’s 
taught  radio  communications,  mechanics,  gunnery,  and 


"CAN  DO!" 

Soldier-Engineers  Train 
At  Fort  Belvoir,  Vo. 

".  .  .  MUCH  TO  OFFER" 

Opportunities  Ample 
In  Women's  Army  Corps 

MAIL  CALL 

THIS  MONTH'S  COVER 

When  Pvt.  John  J. 
Laurento  of  Coates- 
ville,  Pa.  (seated) 
had  any  questions 
concerning  topograph¬ 
ic  computing  at 
the  Army  Engineer 
School,  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.,  he  received  ready 
answers  from  instruc¬ 
tor,  Sgt.  Charles  N. 
Reinsel  of  Clarion, 
Pa.  For  more  details 
about  this  Army 
school,  see  “Can  Do!” 
starting  on  page  10. 

PLEASE  PASS  THIS  COPY  ALONG 


On  guard  at  the  entrance  of  his  military  post.  The  road  ahead  of  jeep 
leads  to  Augsburg,  built  by  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Caesar. 


TANKER 
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Taking  a  rum  os  commander  of  the  "Doris  Day," 
1  Corporal  Worth  must  be  able  to  handle  all  jobs  in 


a  tank.  Mike  enables  him  to  contact  crewmen. 
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I  the  driver's  seat!  Corporal  Worth  (r),  driving  a  tank  on  maneuvers, 
hen  in  enemy"  range,  tank  is  buttoned  up  with  steel  coverings. 
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TANKER  (Continued) 

tactics,  and  finds  out  what  a  tank  can  do  under  any  and  all 
circumstances.  He  learns  how  the  hard-driving  tank  team 
throws  its  smashing  punches. 

Opportunity  didn’t  have  to  knock  twice  for  Worth;  he 
dug  in  and  gave  it  everything  he  had  although  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  it  must  have  looked  as  though  the  Army  was  send¬ 
ing  a  boy  on  a  man’s  errand.  For  Worth  is  built  on  the 
smallish  side  —  he’s  five  feet,  six  inches  tall  and  weighs  130 
pounds.  But  his  shy,  boyish  grin  belies  his  fierce  competitive 
spirit.  It  was  a  case  of:  "They  laughed  when  he  sat  down 
to  play!”  But  they  weren’t  laughing  eight  weeks  later.  In¬ 
structors  and  fellow-students  were  looking  at  Worth  with 
something  like  awe.  The  little  fellow  had  broken  every 
scholastic  record  of  the  school  that  has  graduated  over 
3000  students.  He  scored  950  out  of  a  possible  1000  points. 
But  wait,  Worth  was  just  warming  up!  In  the  Stakes  Com¬ 
petition,  Worth  turned  in  a  perfect  score  of  300! 

If  you  don’t  think  that  was  a  phenomenal  performance, 
you  don’t  know  the  Stakes  at  Vilseck!  It’s  the  graduation 
event  that  "separates  the  men  from  the  boys”  and  brings 
into  sharp  focus  what  the  men  learned  in  the  classroom.  It 
also  puts  a  heavy  premium  on  top-notch  physical  condition. 
It’s  a  wearing,  rugged  course  of  2200  yards  laid  out  on 
the  roughest  kind  of  terrain,  shrewdly  designed  to  X-ray 
the  mettle  of  the  contestants. 

The  course  is  dotted  with  21  testing  stations  dealing  in 
all  phases  of  tank  operations.  Each  station  confronts  the 
student  with  a  problem  that  requires  an  immediate  solution. 
The  tankers  run  from  station  to  station  and  do  whatever  the 
signs  indicate.  They’re  field  problems  that  the  tanker  would 
face  in  actual  combat  when  it  would  be  essential  to  come 
up  with  the  right  answer  in  a  hurry.  Examples:  "Get  508 
radio  operating  ...  Set  up  intercom  system  .  .  .  Assemble 
breechlock  on  90-mm.  gun!”  Experienced  instructors  grade 
and  clock  students  at  each  station. 

Worth  whipped  through  the  exacting  course  like  a 
champion  sprinter  being  pursued  by  a  ghost  through  a 
graveyard,  solving  every  problem  correctly.  His  time?  An 
amazing  23  minutes! 

Yes,  Corporal  Worth  has  the  makings  of  an  exceptional 
tanker  and  an  outstanding  leader  when  his  native  intelligence 
and  driving  ambition  are  tempered  with  experience.  But,  as 
noted  before,  his  is  an  exceptional  case.  How  about  the 
average  young  American  who  joins  the  Army  and  makes 
Armor  his  career.  What  does  be  have  to  have  on  the  ball? 
Of  course  it’s  hard  to  answer  that  question  categorically,  but 
there  are  certain  general  qualities  that  can  be  used  as  a 
yardstick. 

To  begin  with,  he  must  be  physically  strong,  tough, 
and  resilient,  for  he  must  be  able  to  undergo  many  hardships 
and  discomforts.  This  is  an  absolute  must  —  for  the  steel 
horses  of  Armor  require  hard-fibered  men  for  their  masters. 
He  must  be  intelligent  and  quick  to  grasp  a  situation,  for 
his  training  is  brief,  and  there  is  much  that  he  must  learn  and 
remember  if  he  is  to  survive  should  it  ever  be  necessary  for 
him  to  go  into  combat. 

He  must  be  obedient,  for  discipline  is  the  steel  band 
that  holds  a  unit  together  whether  it  be  in  garrison,  on 
maneuvers,  or  in  combat.  That  holds  true  whether  the  unit 
be  a  squad  or  a  battalion.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  Armor  has 
no  place  for  robots.  A  tanker  must  have  the  initiative  and 
ability  to  take  action  on  his  own.  For  there  will  be  many 
times  when  he  must  decide  for  himself  what  to  do. 


Corporal  Worth  checking  a  tank  engine 
after  a  successful  trial  run  in  the  field. 


Right  on  the  mark!  Worth  (with 
field  glasses)  calling  out  esti¬ 
mated  target  ranges  under  the 
direction  of  M/Sgt.  Elton  Lee. 


Enjoying  a  game  of  shuffleboard  with  a 
pal,  CpI.  Bob  Carver  (r.)  in  the  dayroom. 


V 


Troop  deployment  in  the  training  area  is  explained  to  Gen¬ 
erals  Eddy,  Handy,  and  Eisenhower  by  Lt.  Col.  E.  C.  Scher- 
rer  (second  from  left),  CO,  1st  Bn.,  2d  Armored  Cavalry. 


Like  to  travel?  Margery  Evans,  of  the  Bavarian  Crossroads  Club 
m  Augsburg,  helps  Worth  plan  a  trip  to  France  and  Italy. 


*w  *  looks  *o  Worth  from  his  position  as  tank  commander: 
spots  targets,  mans  a  machine  gun,  and  directs  tank. 


Lt.  Col.  John  S.  Gerety,  commanding  officer,  2d  Bn.,  2d 
Armored  Cavalry,  congratulating  Corporal  Worth  on  his  fine 
record  at  the  Tank  Training  Center.  Worth's  a  tanker  now! 


; 
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By  M/Sgt.  Frank  W.  Penniman 


IET’S  spend  a  few  minutes  with  T/Sgt.  Henry  L. 
Woodward  of  2928  Gardner  Avenue,  Berkley,  Mich. 
^  He  has  been  called  a  "typical  aidman  to  a  blowtorch 
with  wings.”  That’s  jet  jargon  for  "crew  chief.”  With  8 
years  of  airplane  engine  experience,  Sergeant  Woodward 
is  the  man  behind  the  pilot  when  it  comes  to  keeping  the 
"City  of  Chicago,”  a  slim,  sleek,  supersonic  F-84  Thunder- 
jet  in  the  air. 

During  World  War  II,  Sergeant  Woodward  was  an  in¬ 
structor  in  aircraft  engine  maintenance.  After  3  years 
of  postwar  duty  in  Europe,  he  joined  the  famed  27th 
Fighter-Escort  Wing  and  took  over  the  "double  trouble” 
of  crew  chiefing  an  F-82  Twin  Mustang  fighter.  It  really 
wasn’t  double  trouble.  That’s  just  a  crew  chief’s  expression 
when  faced  with  caring  for  the  Twin  Mustang  in  that  this 
type  of  airplane  is  practically  two  F-51  planes  joined  to¬ 
gether. 

In  December  1949,  the  27th  turned  in  its  F-82’s  and 
graduated  to  the  F-84  Thunderjets.  Like  all  other  crew 
chiefs  who  stepped  up  from  gasoline-powered  engines  to 
jets  Sergeant  Woodward  spent  long  hours  in  mastering  the 
workings  of  both  the  new  plane  and  its  engine.  "It  took 
a  good  many  weeks  to  learn  how  the  turbine  engines  func¬ 
tioned,”  the  genial  Sergeant  recalls,  "in  fact,  I’m  still  learn¬ 
ing.  Every  day  I  run  across  something  new,  which  may 
require  a  few  hours  of  research.  But,  that’s  what  makes  the 
job  interesting.” 

In  the  Korean  conflict,  Sergeant  Woodward  kept  his 
"City  of  Chicago”  in  tiptop  flying  shape  at  all  times.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  days  of  Thunderjet  operations,  he  saw  to  it 
that  his  plane  never  missed  a  combat  mission  when  sched¬ 
uled.  Sometimes,  the  plane  got  into  two  missions  a  day  but, 
even  though  it  called  for  long  hours  of  work,  the  crew  chief 
was  on  hand  to  check  it  before  and  after  each  flight.  A 
handy  man  with  a  micrometer  and  a  tensiometer,  the  28- 
year-old  mechanic  once  had  to  patch  fuselage  damage  caused 
by  enemy  fire. 

When  he  was  working  under  combat  conditions  in  Korea, 
Sergeant  Woodward  used  to  recall  his  jet  engine  school 
days  in  the  States.  "Those  overtime  hours  back  in  the  U.  S. 
really  paid  off!  ”  he  said,  "We  got  used  to  working  all  hours 
under  all  conditions.  We  even  learned  to  improvise  our 
own  spare  parts.  Now  that  we  are  in  combat,  we  realize 
the  importance  of  that  training.” 

Want  to  be  a  jet  crew  chief?  Want  to  be  the  man  who 
keeps  a  jet  plane  in  perfect  flying  shape?  It’s  not  an  easy 
job.  But,  it’s  a  good  job.  Sergeant  Woodward  and  thousands 
of  other  ambitious  airmen  think  so.  They  feel  that  it’s  a 


With  an  expression  of  pride  in  their  work. 
Crew  Chief  T/Sgt.  Henry  Woodward,  left, 
and  his  assistant  Sgt.  Howard  Kisling  look 
over  the  nose  section  of  the  F-84  Thunderjet. 
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tailor-made  assignment  for  a  mechanic  who  wants  to  keep 
in  step  with  jet  power.  They  get  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
in  being  the  top  man  on  the  crew  that  is  responsible  for 
the  A-l  mechanical  status  of  the  plane.  What’s  more,  with 
plenty  of  technical  schooling  available  the  jet  crew  chief  is 
usually  a  career  airman  who  is  climbing  steadily  up  the 
promotion  ladder  to  more  pay  and  greater  responsibility. 

Getting  back  to  the  "City  of  Chicago"  and  Henry  L. 
Woodward,  Technical  Sergeant,  U.  S.  Air  Force  —  the 
plane  received  its  namp  from  its  pilot,  Capt.  Melvin  F. 
Petermann,  who  lives  in  the  Windy  City.  When  the  Captain 
takes  "her”  up,  he  gives  the  wings  a  little  dip  over  the 
runway  —  in  salute  to  his  able  crew  chief  who,  though  not 
with  him  in  the  cockpit,  is  his  right-hand  man. 

The  27th  Fighter-Escort  Wing  returned  to  its  "home 
town”  (Austin,  Tex.)  early  this  summer  and  is  stationed 
at  Bergstrom  AFB,  Tex.  Sergeant  Woodward  and  all  the 
other  men  of  the  27th,  in  honor  of  their  Korean  accom¬ 
plishments,  were  made  honorary  citizens  of  the  Lone  Star 
State  by  the  Governor  when  he  welcomed  them  back  home. 

Recently,  when  Sergeant  Woodward  was  walking  from 
the  engineering  hangar  to  his  plane  on  the  parking  ramp 
he  was  heard  whistling  and  humming  a  popular  tune  of 
a  decade  or  two  ago  —  "Yes,  sir,  she’s  my  baby.  No,  sir, 
I  don’t  mean  maybe  .  .  He  had  the  "City  of  Chicago” 
in  mind! 


Before  the  sun  is  fully  up.  Crew  Chief  Woodward  removes 
the  protective  night  covering  from  his  speedy  plane. 


Here,  Sergeant  Woodward  makes  a  last-minute  check  on  part 
of  the  jet  engine.  Note  his  special  identification  badge. 


By  pulling  a  pin.  Woodward  makes  sure  that  the  pilot's 
automatic  ejector  seat  will  work  when  jet  is  in  the  air. 


At  one  time  or  another,  a  man  has  to  make  a  decision 
which  may  affect  the  entire  course  of  his  life.  And,  many 
times  his  answer  doesn’t  add  up.  However,  Walter  L. 
Weible  didn’t  waste  too  much  time  arriving  at  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  choosing  a  career.  He  decided  to  enter 
military  service  as  a  private  in  1917,  and  it’s  rather  obvious 
that  his  approach  to  success  was  completely  correct  because 
today  he’s  a  major  general  in  the  Army  with  a  long  list  of 
achievements  already  behind  him. 

Soon  after  he  donned  a  uniform,  it  became  apparent  that 
Private  Weible  was  a  soldier  who  knew  very  early  what  he 
wanted.  In  6  months,  he  was  wearing  the  bars  of  a  Coast 
Artillery  second  lieutenant  in  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps. 
After  graduating  from  the  Coast  Artillery  School  and  the 
Air  Service  Radio  School,  he  was  assigned  to  the  30th  Coast 
Artillery  at  Camp  Eustis,  Va.  For  the  next  year  or  so,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office  and  served  a 
tour  of  recruiting  duty  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  July  1920,  he  was  awarded  his  Regular  commission  as 
.  second  lieutenant  and  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  on 
the  same  date.  From  that  year  until  1933,  he  served  in  a 
variety  of  Coast  Artillery  assignments  in  and  out  of  the 
States.  He  enrolled  in  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
School  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  in  August  1933,  and  was 
graduated  in  June  1935.  He  remained  as  an  instructor  until 
1937  when  he  entered  the  Army  War  College.  He  com¬ 
pleted  his  studies  there  in  June  1938.  More  schooling  fol¬ 


lowed  in  the  Army  Industrial  College  at  Washington,  D.C., 
and  in  July  1939  he  was  assigned  to  the  Operations  and 
Training  Division  of  the  War  Department  General  Staff. 
For  his  3  years  of  helping  develop  and  train  a  mobiliz¬ 
ing  Army,  General  Weible  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit. 

From  1942  to  1943,  he  was  Deputy  Director  of  Training 
of  the  newly  organized  Army  Service  Forces  after  which 
he  was  appointed  as  Director  of  Training  of  the  same  or¬ 
ganization.  For  his  achievements  during  this  period,  he  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

General  Weible  sailed  for  Japan  headed  for  the  Army  of 
Occupation  in  September  1945  and  assumed  command  of 
the  Army  Service  Command.  Upon  inactivation  of  the 
Sixth  Army  in  January  1946,  he  took  over  all  the  logistical 
functions  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  under  control  of  the 
Eighth  Army.  In  January  1947,  he  returned  to  this  country 
and  became  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Third  Army. 

The  following  March  he  returned  to  Japan  to  become 
commanding  general  of  the  Headquarters  and  Service 
Group  of  the  Far  East  Command  at  Tokyo.  He  is  now  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  Japan  Logistical  Command. 

General  Weible’s  decision  paid  off  because  he  believed 
in  himself  and  was  determined  to  reach  the  top.  There’s 
still  plenty  of  room  for  young  men  who  have  the  same  kind 
of  belief. 
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By  Sgt.  James  T.  Reynolds 


A  T  FORT  BELVOIR,  Va.,  a  few  miles  from  historic 
y\  Mount  Vernon,  the  Army  trains  men  to  be  soldier- 
/  \  engineers.  They  don’t  start  out  surveying  or  build¬ 
ing  pontoon  bridges  right  away.  First  of  all,  the  new 
recruit  goes  through  basic  training  like  his  friends  in  the 
Infantry,  Artillery,  Armor,  and  other  branches  of  the  Serv¬ 
ice. 

During  basic,  he  learns  how  to  be  a  soldier,  and  is 
thoroughly  versed  in  military  tradition  and  custom.  He 
learns  close-order  drill  and  the  use  of  small  weapons.  He 
is  instructed  in  the  care  and  use  of  the  Ml  rifle,  light 
machine  gun,  hand  and  rifle  grenades,  and  bivouac  and 
night  operations.  Then  he  goes  on  to  specialized  training 
where  he  learns  the  skills  required  of  iron  workers,  riggers, 
shovel  operators,  power  and  hand  tool  specialists,  lathe 
operators,  machinists,  and  utility  repairmen. 

When  the  16  weeks  are  over,  and  the  soldier  is  a  quali¬ 
fied  member  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  he  then  has  the 
opportunity  to  apply  for  advanced  training  at  The  Engi¬ 
neer  School.  The  School  is  modern  in  every  respect.  Its 
students  learn  through  the  usual  classroom  and  field  tech¬ 
niques,  with  the  addition  of  visual  aids,  breakdown  models, 
and  films.  Instructors  are  expert  in  every  phase  of  engi¬ 
neering,  and  are  well  qualified  to  teach  the  novice  engineer. 
Reference  libraries  are  well  stocked  with  technical  litera¬ 


ture,  and  there  are  facilities  for  off-duty  recreation  as  well. 

Courses  are  varied  and  interesting  to  the  young  soldier 
who  wants  to  further  his  Army  career  in  the  engineering 
branch.  Here’s  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  most 
important  courses  given  at  the  School,  and  the  subjects 
studied  in  each  course: 

Map  Compiling:  (10  weeks)  Map  and  aerial  photograph 
reading;  sketching;  photomapping;  mosaics;  mapping  prob¬ 
lems;  multiplex  area  projector. 

Engineer  Drafting:  (12  weeks)  Map  and  aerial  photo¬ 
graph  reading;  topogrdphic  drawing;  mechanical  drawing; 
machine  drafting;  general  construction  drafting. 

Topographic  Drafting:  (12  weeks)  Basic  drafting;  map 
and  aerial  photograph  reading;  basic  topographic  drafting; 
map  compilation;  map  revision;  color  separation  drawings. 

Electricity:  (8  weeks)  Basic  electricity;  motors  and  gen¬ 
erators;  preliminary  line  construction  practices;  pole  line 
construction;  preliminary  interior  wiring  practices;  ground 
signal  equipment;  distribution  transformers. 

General  Surveying:  (12  weeks)  Basic  drafting;  map 
and  aerial  photograph  reading;  mathematics;  leveling; 
transit  traverse;  planetable;  construction  layout;  earthwork 
plotting  and  computing;  construction  survey;  triangulation. 

Topographic  Surveying:  (12  weeks)  Drafting  and  note¬ 
keeping;  map  and  aerial  photograph  reading;  mathematics; 
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planetable;  traverse  procedure;  triangulation;  azimuth  de¬ 
termination;  astronomy;  field  problems. 

Topographic  Computing:  (20  weeks)  Map  and  aerial 
photograph  reading;  basic  mathematics;  field  notes;  pro¬ 
jections  and  grid  computations;  field  astronomy;  geodetic 
computations;  comprehensive  problems. 

Dozer  Operation:  (8  weeks)  Nomenclature  and  func¬ 
tioning  of  tractors,  dozers,  and  tractor-drawn  equipment; 
internal  combustion  engines;  practical  operation  of  dozers; 
tractor  crane  rooters  and  rollers;  practical  operation  of 
carry-all  scrapers;  loading  and  unloading  of  tractors  and 
tractor-drawing  equipment. 

Grader  Operation:  (8  weeks)  Nomenclature,  function, 
and  operation  of  motorized  graders;  operator  engine  main¬ 
tenance;  operation  of  the  towed  grader  and  crawler  tractor; 
camouflage  of  engineer  equipment;  decontamination  of  en¬ 
gineer  equipment. 

Refrigeration  Equipment  Repair:  (12  weeks)  Safety 
precautions;  theory  and  fundamentals  of  refrigeration;  ice¬ 
making  equipment;  air-conditioning  equipment;  cold 
storage  warehouses;  mobile  refrigeration  equipment;  and 
absorption  refrigeration  equipment. 


Before  going  out  on  the  job  with 
heavy  equipment  such  as  a 
power  shovel,  soldiers  operate 
them  at  the  training  center, 


Electric  Motor  Repair  and  Winding:  (8  weeks)  Basic 
electricity;  basic  shop  techniques;  direct  current  machines; 
rewinding  three  phase  motors;  portable  generators;  trouble 
shooting  and  maintenance;  alternating  current  machines. 

Water  Supply  and  Purification:  (8  weeks)  Gasoline 
engines  and  pumps;  storage  of  equipment,  pipe  fittings, 
well  pumps,  jetting  and  hydraulics;  water  and  water  analy¬ 
sis;  water  point  development  and  water  reconnaissance; 
servicing,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  distillation  equip¬ 
ment. 

Air  Compressor  Operation:  (8  weeks)  Motor  vehicle 
operation;  LeRoi  105  cfm  air  compressor  and  Ingersoll 
Rand  315  cfm  air  compressor;  standard  pneumatic  tools; 
special  subjects. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  recently  said  that 
"in  the  Army’s  technical  services  the  practical  value  of 
military  service  is  readily  apparent.  While  in  Korea  I  saw 
our  Engineer  and  Transportation  Corps  soldiers  working 
together  to  repair  and  rebuild  damaged  railroad  lines,  roads, 
and  bridges.  The  reconstruction  was  going  on  day  and 
night,  under  great  pressure,  despite  handicaps  of  material 
shortages  and  inexperienced  Korean  labor.”  He  continued 
with  a  salute  to  the  American  soldier  for  "his  fine  technical 
training,  his  flair  for  improvisation,  his  capacity  for  hard 
work,  and  his  ability  to  organize  and  direct  the  work  of 

hastily  recruited,  unskilled  local  laborers.” 

After  graduation  from  The  Engineer  School,  the  soldier 
is  ready  for  any  one  of  hundreds  of  interesting  assign¬ 
ments.  The  history  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been 
a  proud  and  glorious  one,  and  the  turreted  castle  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  well-known  of  all  Army 
insignia.  The  1951  engineer-soldier  wears  that 
symbol  proudly.  He  is  trained  to  move  mountains, 
divert  rivers,  build  dams,  and  help  keep  the 
Army  moving,  in  war  and  in  peace.  He’s  a 
soldier,  technician,  specialist,  and  engineer  — 
all  in  one. 
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Bulldozers  operated  by 
the  Engineers  are  hard  at 
work  clearing  a  surface 
which,  in  a  few  days,  will 
be  a  hard-surface  runway. 


A  lot  of  times  the  En¬ 
gineers  won't  be  able  to 
cross  a  bridge  when  they 
come  to  it  as  there  won't 
be  any.  So  they  build  one. 


Many  engineering  oper¬ 
ations  are  planned  far  in 
advance.  Draftsmen  play 
an  important  role  in  the 
preliminary  preparations. 


Projection  models  of  the 
world  are  a  big  help  as 
training  aids  for  the  stu¬ 
dent-engineer  in  topo¬ 
graphic  computing  work. 


**. to  Offer” 


By  S/Sgt.  Albert  T.  White,  Jr. 

NE  of  the  largest  metropolitan  dailies  in  the  United  States  —  the  big  New  York 
World -Telegram  and  Sun  —  said  in  a  recent  editorial:  "Obviously  the  WAC  has 
much  to  offer  ambitious  young  women.”  The  statement  carries  the  weight  of  a 
considered  editorial  thought  of  a  newspaper  whose  opinions  are  respected  by 
thousands  of  thinking  readers,  and  it  deserves  the  careful  consideration  of  any 
young  woman  about  to  launch  her  career. 

The  editorial  pointed  out  that  requests  from  Army  commanders  at  home  and  abroad  has  prompted 
the  Women’s  Army  Corps  to  seek  30,000  more  Wacs.  Quoting  recruiting  officers,  the  editorial  asks 
"where  else  can  girls  get  the  on-the-job  training  which  the  Armed  Services  offer?  And  they  (re¬ 
cruiting  officers)  can  cite  chapter  and  verse  to  show  how  wearers  of  the  WAC  uniform  have  been 
able  to  fill  highly  skilled  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  free  schooling  they  have  received.” 

This  latest  call  for  Wacs  is  not  the  result  of  a  just-acquired  awareness  of  the  Wacs’  capabilities 
or  their  usefulness.  Ever  since  World  War  II  Army  commanders  have  known  that  they  can  do 
many  types  of  jobs  in  administration,  supply,  and  medical  fields. 


Feature  writer  CpI.  Mildred  Johnson  of 
Detroit  checks  over  the  Berlin  Military 
Post  newspaper  with  PFC  Jack 
Reynolds  (left)  of  El  Monte,  Calif., 
and  CpI.  Donald  Skule  of  Detroit. 
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e  of  the  advantages  for  young  women  in  the  WAC 
are  pointed  up  in  the  editorial: 

.  .  Provided  with  living  quarters,  food  and  clothes,  the 
Wacs  are  relieved  of  most  of  the  problems  which  confront 
their  sisters  in  private  employment.  While  these  must 
stretch  their  pay  checks  to  meet  rising  living  costs,  the 
women  in  the  Army  have  funds  left  for  entertainment  or 
the  development  of  special  interests  and  hobbies.” 

The  editorial  might  have  added:  free  medical  and  dental 
care,  free  life  insurance,  retirement,  free  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  travel,  independence,  security,  and  many  other 
advantages,  including  the  prime  one  of  serving  their  country. 
In  addition,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  extremely 
important  to  a  young  woman  to  have  interesting,  satisfying 
work.  And  a  young  Army  woman  may  be  selected  for  one 
of  many  important  jobs  from  a  long  list  that  is  much  more 

varied  than  the  jobs  available  to  women  in  private  business 
or  industry. 

When  a  young  woman  makes  the  important  decision  to 
start  a  career  in  the  Army,  one  of  the  first  things  she  does, 
after  she  enlists  (all  Wacs  are  volunteers),  is  to  go  into 
a  huddle  with  an  experienced  classification  counsellor  to 
find  the  Army  job  for  which  she  is  best  qualified  and  the 
one  which  would  hold  her  greatest  interest. 

Past  experience,  training,  and  natural  aptitude  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  work  might  indicate  that  her  best  bet  would  lie  in 
the  field  of  communications  where  she  could  become  a  radio 
traffic  analyst,  teletype  operator,  telephone  switchboard  oper¬ 
ator,  or  radio  operator.  The  field  is  diverse  and  chuck 
full  of  career  opportunities.  Should  she  decide  to  make  com¬ 
munications  her  specialty  and  she  doesn’t  have  enough 
technical  training,  she  may  be  selected  to  attend  one  of  the 
several  Army  schools  where  she  can  gain  the  necessary  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge.  If  she  has  the  qualifications,  she  may  attend 
the  WAC  officer  candidate  school,  and  reach  the  top  of  the 
promotion  ladder.  Attendance  at  technical  schools  and  an 
opportunity  to  become  an  officer  are  open  to  qualified  young 


CpI.  Chorlene  Brant,  West  Jonesport,  Maine,  travel  clerk 
at  Tokyo  depot,  checks  timetable  for  British  soldier. 
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Dicing  vegetables  the  Army  way.  Pvt.  Rosaline  Pyles, 
Hampton,  Ohio,  prepares  for  a  career  in  Food  Service. 
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PFC  Nancy  Coolidge,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  runs  Graphotype 
plate  machine  in  Post  Finance  Office,  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 


In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sgt.  Carl  L.  Helms  of  Belmont,  N.  C., 
explains  traffic  problems  to  Wacs  training  to  be  drivers. 


"...Much  to  Offer”  (Continued) 

women  no  matter  what  phase  of  Army  work  they  may 
choose  for  their  career  in  the  Service. 

In  addition  to  31  career  jobs  in  medicine  and  dentistry 
alone,  there  are  job  opportunities  as  cryptanalytic  specialist, 
finance  clerk,  food  service  specialist,  mess  steward,  cook, 
education  specialist,  radio  broadcast  specialist,  machine  ac¬ 
counting  specialist,  draftsman,  illustrator,  cartographer, 
translator,  intelligence  specialist,  light  vehicle  driver,  legal 
clerk,  stenographer,  personnel  management  specialist,  postal 
clerk,  member  of  a  WAC  band,  or  physical  training  teacher. 

The  foregoing  job  list  is  strong  indication  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  role  played  by  women  in  today’s  Army.  An  important 
job  awaits  an  important  decision  —  YOURS,  YOUNG 
LADY! 


Arranging  flowers  in  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  post 
chapel  is  one  duty  of  CpI.  Louise  DeGroot, 
chaplain's  assistant,  of  Arcadia,  Pa. 


Pretty  PFC  Ann  England  devotes  evening  off-duty 
hours  spinning  records  at  Army  hospital  radio  station. 


PFC's  Dolores  Welsch  and  Sally  Hofstedler 
operate  card-interpreter  as  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  with  a  records  unit  in  the  Canal  Zone. 


PFC  Ruth  Dally  went  to  Infantry 
Center  umpire  school,  was  first  woman 
to  umpire  men's  games  in  the  Army. 


Wac  CpI.  Ellen  Sprague  of  Bristol, 
Conn.,  is  a  radio  operator  with  o  mili¬ 
tary  police  unit  at  Camp  Gordon,  Go. 


PFC  Elizabeth  Patrick,  dental  tech¬ 
nician  in  Canal  Zone,  admires  dress 
of  one  of  Panama's  leading  beauties. 


Pvt.  Elizabeth  Damick,  two-year  col¬ 
lege  student,  taking  specialist  training 
at  Brooke  Medical  School,  Texas. 
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By  Sgt.  Carl  de  Silva 

PICTURE  a  group  of  servicemen  with  anxious,  up¬ 
turned  faces  waiting  restlessly  as  a  corporal  approaches 
the  window  and  leans  out  over  it.  A  tense,  expectant 
hush  falls.  Then,  with  a  broad  grin,  the  corporal  sounds  off: 
"Private  John  Doe!”  It’s  like  having  a  long  distance  tele¬ 
phone  line  suddenly  opened  to  his  family  or  loved  ones. 
Those  around  seem  to  heighten  by  reflection  the 
radiance  of  Private  Doe  as  his  eager  hands  reach  out  for  the 
letter  —  mail  has  come  again  to  Company  B  or  Squadron 
D!  Reenact  this  happy  scene  with  countless  groups  of  serv¬ 
icemen  and  women  scattered  around  the  world,  and  you 
have  but  a  small  idea  of  the  immeasurable  contribution  to 
morale  that  flows  unendingly  from  Hometown,  USA,  to 
soldiers  and  airmen  everywhere,  in  care  of  —  the  very 
special  care  of  —  the  Army-Air  Force  Postal  Service. 

Because  the  Postal  Service  knows  that  its  mission  repre¬ 
sents  the  maintenance  of  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  pro¬ 
moting  high  morale,  it  gives  high  priority  to  the  timely 
delivery  of  letters,  packages,  and  home  town  newspapers 
from  all  over  the  country.  The  Department  of  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force,  in  agreement  with  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  jointly  man  and  operate  numerous  APO’s  ( Army- 
Air  Post  Offices)  with  a  unified  postal  service  in  areas 
where  the  Civil  Postal  Service  does  not  function  and  where- 
ever  military  situations  and  operations  might  require. 
Everything  that  pertains  to  the  acceptance,  transmission, 
handling,  and  delivery  of  mail,  including  stamps  and  money 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Schroen  of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  make  sure 
that  their  son.  Pvt.  Fred  Schroen,  Jr.,  in  Germany,  will  get  his 
Christmas  present  in  time.  Like  thousands,  they  moil  early! 
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orders  is  swiftly,  smoothly,  and  efficiently  maintained  by 
these  APO  s.  Largest  of  these  are  located  at  the  New  York 
San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and  Seattle  ports  of  embarka¬ 
tion,  through  which  flows  all  mail  for  overseas  destinations 

Through  the  New  York  APO,  for  example,  pass  many 
millions  of  pieces  of  mail  each  month  —  Air  mail,  ordinary 
mail  and  parcels  en  route  to  scores  of  smaller  APO's  across 
the  wide  Atlantic.  To  handle  such  a  vast  quantity  of  mail 
efficiently,  the  APO  keeps  some  1500  workers  busy  in  the 
670,000  square  feet  of  its  huge  building.  Three  railroad 
tracks  running  through  the  building  bring  boxcars  right 
up  to  the  long  sorting  tables  where  countless  sacks  of  mail 
are  expeditiously  loaded  and  sent  on  their  news- from -home 
missions. 

Here,  too,  constant  tab  is  kept  on  units  and  individuals 
alerted  for  overseas  shipment.  As  their  moviements  are 
ordered  by  Washington,  action  is  taken  by  the  Port  Postal 
Officer  who  charts  these  movements  and  keeps  the  flow  of 
mail  to  the  troops  continuous  and  rapid,  thus  maintaining 
unbroken  contact  between  the  serviceman  or  servicewoman, 
and  their  families,  friends,  and  business  associates. 

Mail  is  delivered  to  the  troops  upon  their  arrival  at  the 
staging  area  and  daily  thereafter  until  embarkation,  when 
a  shipboard  delivery  is  made  one-half  hour  before  sailing 
time.  To  maintain  the  best  possible  service,  mail  is  then 
flown  or  carried  by  faster  ships  to  await  their  arrival  at  the 
port  of  debarkation.  Here  are  careful  planning,  painstaking 
organization,  split-second  timing,  plus  bulldog  security 
which  sees  your  mail  placed  on  carriers  and  sealed  against 
depredation  or  delay  and  all  that  these  entail;  but  it  keeps 
our  servicemen  and  women  happy  —  and  a  happy  soldier 
or  airman  is  a  good  soldier  or  airman! 

Behind  all  this  in  the  quiet  background,  assuring  accu¬ 
rate  delivery  to  swift  transmission,  ingenious  systems  of 


locator  cards,  files,  and  rosters  operate  to  check  and  double¬ 
check  all  mail  with  incomplete  and  incorrect  addresses. 
Thus,  of  more  than  180,000  pieces  of  such  misaddressed 
mail  handled  each  month,  less  than  one  per  cent  has  to  be 
finally  returned  to  the  senders. 

Training  in  all  these  techniques  and  procedures  is  ably 
given  by  The  Adjutant  General’s  School  in  a  6-week 
course  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  Soldiers,  Wacs,  air¬ 
men,  and  Wafs  get  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  postal  functions,  including  a  field  trip  to  a 
civilian  post  office  —  a  good  start  on  an  interesting  career 
in  the  Postal  branch  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force. 

APO  officers-in-charge,  like  all  other  postal  officers,  stress 
continually  the  all-important  need  for  addressing  mail  cor¬ 
rectly,  completely,  and  legibly.  Addresses  should  be  printed 
with  an  ink  which  will  not  run,  mar;  streak,  fade,  or  smudge. 
Packages  must  be  wrapped  and  tied  securely  and  should 
contain  no  perishables.  Use  addressee’s  latest  address  only, 
and  do  not  send  mail  to  personnel  who  are  known  to  be 
moving  to  a  new  assignment  or  are  en  route  home.  Above 
all,  MAIL  EARLY  to  assure  delivery  on  time.  With  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Christmas  season  the  importance  of  mail  to 
service  personnel  increases  tremendously.  If  they  are  not  to 
be  disappointed,  gift  parcels  should  be  mailed  between 
October  15  and  November  15;  greeting  cards  prior  to 
December  1. 

Every  available  means  of  transport  is  put  to  use  to  effect 
the  speed  with  safe  delivery  which  is  of  paramount  consider¬ 
ation.  By  air  and  sea,  by  rail  and  wheel,  dog  team,  and  native 
canoe  —  nothing  is  overlooked  by  the  Army-Air  Force 
Postal  Service  in  getting  it  over  there,’’  whether  "over 
there  means  Korea  or  Alaska,  Germany,  England,  or  Japan. 
Getting  it  there  on  time  means  happiness,  and  happiness 
of  servicemen  and  women  spells  zeal,  hope,  and  confidence. 
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SLEDGE  HAMMERS  IN  THE  SKY 


WITH  CONFIDENCE 
Army  Teaches  Soldiers 
"You  Con  Do  If!" 
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The  Story  of  Frank  A.  Armstrong,  Jr. 
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Ordnance  Men  Are 
Tops  at  Their  Jobs 
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Evacuation  of  Patients 
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Named  "Airman-of-Month" 
At  Pacific  Naval  Base 
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Color  photo  courtesy  of  Boeing  Airplane  Company 


Two  airmen-mechan- 
ics  check  over  the  top 
blade  of  one  of  four 
huge  electric  propel¬ 
lers  that  power  a 
B-50  bomber.  The 
men  who  “keep  ’em 
flying"  rate  smart  sa¬ 
lutes  from  the  air 
crew  teams.  For  more 
information  on  the 
B-50,  see  “Sledge 
Hammers  in  the  Sky” 
on  this  page. 
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Yoir’con't  mistake  an  "enemy"  fighter  for 
«  speck  of  dirt  on  the  dome  —  that  is 


you  can't  do  it  more  than  once!  Win- 
dows  are  cleaned  before  each  mission. 


THE  SKY 


By  SFC  Walter  W.  Dowling 

The  Strategic  Air  Command  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  can  deliver  a  pulverizing  counterattack  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Many  strategists  call  it  one  of  the  most  effective 
deterrents  against  the  aggressive  forces  which  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Many  agree  with  this  —  particularly 
the  men  of  the  USAF.  For  they  understand  the  tremendous 
destructive  power  of  the  big  bombers  far  better  than  the 
man  in  the  street. 

Young  airmen  fresh  out  of  basic  or  an  Air  Force  tech¬ 
nical  school  dream  of  the  day  when  they'll  be  fit  to  take 
their  places  on  the  crews  of  the  mighty  intercontinental 
bombers  of  SAC.  But  a  lot  of  hard  work,  study,  and 
experience  will  have  to  go  under  the  bridge  before  that 
day  arrives,  for  the  men  who  fly  the  air  sledge  hammers  of 
SAC  are  among  the  best-trained  airmen  in  the  world. 
Operating  from  a  string  of  bases  strategically  located 
both  in  the  United  States  and  overseas,  they  are  the  men 
who  pack  the  free  world’s  Sunday  punch. 

The  93d  Medium  Bomb  Wing  arm  at  Castle  Air  Force 
Base,  Calif.,  is  a  typical  SAC  outfit.  Like  all  other  SAC  units 
it  bristles  with  readiness.  It  sends  its  Boeing  B-50  Super¬ 
forts  hurtling  into  space  on  training  missions  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night. 

A  typical  B-50  mission  could  be  from  Castle  AFB  west¬ 


ward  far  out  over  the  Pacific  then  northward  to  make  a 
simulated  radar-target  run  on  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  It  might 
make  a  secret  rendezvous  with  a  tanker  aircraft  a  thousand 
mi  es  from  there  to  get  a  high  octane  gas  transfusion  5 
miles  above  the  earth.  From  there  the  plane  might  go  on  to 
make  a  radar  run  on  a  major  U.  S.  city. 

Then  after  the  bomber  has  sent  a  long  flash  on  its  radio 
(instead  of  dropping  bombs)  an  operations  control  officer 
in  the  war  room  of  an  SAC  headquarters  would  make  a 
routine  notation  in  his  log.  Another  night's  work  was  done, 
another  U.  S.  city  had  been  theoretically  heavily  damaged.’ 

ut,  more  important,  another  plane  crew  gained  more 
valuable  experience.  It  had  flown  through  the  same  kind  of 
weather  and  over  the  same  number  of  miles  it  would  have 
own  had  the  objective  been  an  enemy  target. 

B'5°  iS  °ne  °f  the  great  air  d^adnoughts  of  the 
USAF.  An  improved  model  of  the  famed  B-29,  it’s  faster 
and  it  carries  improved  radar  and  electronics  equipment.  It 
can  fly  a  shade  more  than  10  tons  of  bombs  and  it  has  a 
combat  radius  of  well  over  2,000  miles.  With  air-to-air 
refueling,  this  radius  is  vastly  increased.  A  B-50  Lucky 
Lady  II,  flew  94  hours  and  23,452  miles  nonstop  ’ around 
the  world  from  Carswell  AFB,  Texas,  in  March  1949.  It 


Teamwork  in  the  'chute  check!  Before  take-off  is  the  time  to  discover 


any  flaws  —  not  when  the  plane  is  6  miles  up! 
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Sledge  Hammers  (Continued) 


"I'm  proud  of  my  crew  and  I'm  proud  of  our  plane." 
says  Lt.  0.  F.  Laatsch,  veteran  B-50  commander. 


refueled  from  B-29  tankers  over  the  Azores,  Dhahran 
(Saudi  Arabia),  Manila,  and  Hawaii. 

That’s  what  a  B-50  can  do.  The  crew  is  just  as  good. 
More  often  than  not  the  flight  engineer  is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  His  younger  brother  is  probably  a  gunner. 
The  new  triple  threat  member  of  the  combat  crew  is  the 
combination  navigator-bombardier-radar  man.  His  job  re¬ 
quires  extensive  schooling  at  AF  schools  before  he  even 
begins  his  flight  training. 

Capt.  Orville  W.  Elmore,  bombardier-navigator-radar 
operator  —  a  man  of  many  important  jobs,  says:  "I’ve 
flown  combat  in  B-17’s  and  B-24’s,  and  I  have  flying  time 
in  B-26’s  and  B-25’s,  as  well  as  flying  as  observer  in  the 
piggy-back  of  a  converted  F-51.  I  like  this  plane  and  I  like 
flying  with  the  crew.  We’re  a  team.  It  takes  the  cooperation 
of  the  entire  crew  for  a  successful  mission.” 

T/Sgt.  William  O.  Hay,  flight  engineer:  "The  B-50  is 
one  fine  airplane.  It’s  got  the  best  reciprocating  engines 
ever  made.  And  what  a  crew!” 

Bill  Hay  should  know.  He  controls  the  thundering  power 
of  the  14,000  horses  packaged  into  the  four  28-cylinder 
engines  mounted  on  the  thick  wings  of  the  big  plane. 
That’s  nearly  6,000  more  than  the  horsepower  of  a  B-29. 
Bill’s  job  is  to  translate  that  power  into  roaring,  efficient 
action.  He  operates  his  vast  power  plant  from  a  console 
that’s  a  maze  of  dials  and  gadgets.  "If  anything  slips  up, 
it’s  rough  going  all  the  way  back  to  the  base.”  Bill  grinned: 
"What  this  job  needs  is  an  engineer  with  four  eyes  and 
five  hands!” 

S/Sgt.  Everett  W.  Odam,  gunner,  combat-seasoned  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Fifteenth  Air  Force  and  the  campaign  in  Italy: 
"The  B-50  is  tops.  It’s  the  best  I’ve  flown  in.” 

Everett  is  an  expert  in  the  art  of  downing  enemy  planes. 
He  sits  in  a  pressurized  cabin  on  a  sponge  rubber  seat 
before  a  crystal-clear  plastic  dome  and  sweeps  the  sky  from 
his  gun  station  with  a  couple  of  .50-caliber  machine  guns. 
Each  gun  can  lash  out  with  1200  hot  slugs  a  minute,  enough 
to  tear  to  bits  any  target  plane  it  gets  its  sights  on. 

The  "Mobility  Plan”  of  SAC  is  the  keynote  of  its 
training  program.  Under  the  plan,  bombers  carry  enough 
spare  parts  to  keep  them  operative  for  30  days.  SAC  men 
do  part  of  their  training  at  overseas  bases,  such  as  the  one 
at  Sculthorpe,  England.  They’re  assigned  to  an  overseas 
station  on  a  rotation  basis,  and  remain  there  for  3  months. 

Big  bomber  men  have  a  down-to-earth  viewpoint  about 
their  work.  They  fully  understand  its  implications  and  the 
necessity  for  the  daily  windup  of  their  Sunday  punch.  Ask 
them  about  it  and  they’ll  put  it  something  like  this:  "It’s 
outfits  like  ours  that  give  the  guys  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  something  to  think  about.  They  know  we  can  throw 
the  big  one  —  any  time,  any  place.  You  won’t  find  a  man  in 
this  outfit  who  isn’t  completely  sold  on  this  whole  business 
of  mobility.” 

All  of  which  is  the  purpose  of  the  intercontinental  exer¬ 
cises:  to  be  combat-ready  on  the  shortest  possible  notice 
from  any  base,  and  to  be  fully  operational  on  a  minimum 
of  supplies  until  the  regular  reinforcements  can  start  flow¬ 
ing.  The  other  part  of  the  plan  is  to  do  this  without  com¬ 
promising  the  perfectionist  standards  laid  down  by  the 
dynamic  Lt.  Gen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  commander  of  the  Stra¬ 
tegic  Air  Command  and  the  man  responsible  for  keeping 
it  ever  "at  the  ready.” 


Top  gunner:  S/Sgt.  H.  E.  Meyer,  central  fire  control 
gunner,  coordinates  heaviest  possible  fire  on  target. 


Crewmen  ready  lower  aft  turret  for  mission.  "Enemy" 
planes  coming  in  at  6  o'clock  low  get  rough  reception. 


KeLy  mo"\T/S9t-  Wil,io™  Hay,  Hight  engineer,  seems  to  be 
asking  Now,  Coach?"  as  he  awaits  word  to  start  number  3. 


Contact  man:  T/Sgt.  Paul  Martinson,  radioman,  the  link 
between  airfields  below  and  the  "silver  giant"  in  the  skies. 


Co-pilot:  Lt.  Frederick  Fletcher  lowers  the  flaps  as  the  ^ 
bomber  moves  out  to  the  runway.  The  bombardier,  Lt 
Francs  Murphree  (I),  signals  all  is  okay  in  the  nose. 

Heave  ho,  and  up  she  goes!  Pilot  and  four  crewmen  help 
load  bombs.  Heavier  bombs  are  loaded  mechanically. 
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Why  ring  for  the  elevotor? 
Trainees  climb  up  to  the  top  of 
all  four  corner  poles  of  this 
part  of  the  Confidence  Course. 
They  call  it  "The  Skyscraper." 


By  Sgt.  James  T.  Reynolds 

MEN  in  basic  training  are  coming  into  contact  with 
a  new  idea.  Previously,  part  of  the  training  con¬ 
sisted  of  going  through  an  "obstacle  course”  com¬ 
posed  of  a  series  of  barriers  devised  to  slow,  hinder,  and 
confuse  them.  The  course  was  made  up  of  logs,  slides,  and 
ropes  calculated  to  prepare  soldiers  for  anything  they  might 
encounter  under  actual  combat  operations.  It  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  nightmare  by  many;  an  unnecessary  annoyance  by 
others. 

Today,  that  whole  attitude  has  been  changed  by  a  simple 
psychological  approach.  The  old-time  obstacle  course  has 
been  remodeled  and  renamed  the  "confidence  course.” 

Under  its  new  title,  men  are  encouraged  to  hurdle  each 
obstacle,  but  are  not  compelled  to  do  so.  A  man  may  skip 
an  obstacle  if  he  wishes.  The  course  consists  of  24  barriers, 
ranging  from  narrow  logs  for  crossing  streams,  to  ladder- 
type  obstacles,  rope  slides,  and  swings. 

Descriptive  titles  give  clues  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
various  obstacles.  Some  of  the  more  definitive  are  "The 
Belly  Buster,”  "The  Weaver,”  "The  Hip-Hip,”  "The  Slide 
for  Life,”  "The  Tarzan,”  "The  Skyscraper,”  and  "The  Tough 
Nut.” 

One  of  the  first  impressions  of  the  original  course  was 
that  it  seemed  like  a  tryout  for  the  leading  role  in  a  Tarzan 
movie.  That  was  when  men  were  obliged  to  get  through  in 
a  specified  amount  of  time.  Now  the  confidence  course  is  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  soldier’s  initiative  and  skill. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  confidence  course  is  the 
same  as  its  predecessor  —  to  condition  men  and  develop 
fundamental  abilities  that  are  important  in  combat  opera¬ 
tions.  It  emphasizes  the  scaling  of  height  to  a  greater 
degree  and  none  of  its  obstacles  is  designed  to  be  nego¬ 
tiated  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Men  in  training  now  look 
forward  to  going  over  the  course  more  as  a  competitive 
game  than  as  a  rigid  requirement. 

Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces,  re¬ 
marks  that  "our  objective  is  so  to  train  and  condition  the 
soldier  that  the  use  of  his  weapons  and  the  application  of 
his  battle  skills  under  combat  operations  will  be  almost 
second  nature.  The  more  time  we  can  devote  to  this  the 
more  proficient  our  soldiers  will  be.” 

He  further  stated  that  "physical  training  goes  hand-in- 
hand  with  military  training  in  producing  the  all-around 
soldier.  Physical  conditioning  includes  formal  conditioning 


■  '■■■  '  .  •'  -.-.V  - 

Climb  to  the  top,  and  the  steps  stop.  There's  only  one 
way  to  get  down  to  the  ground.  Obviously,  you  jump! 
Completing  the  course  helps  build  self-confidAnro 


go  up,  then  over,  then  under.  After  that  you  zig 
♦hen  you  zag.  That's  the  standard  procedure  to 
*  in  this  phase.  It's  think  fast  and  keep  on  going! 


This  obstacle  looks  confusing 
legs  bend.  However,  it  can  be 


as  backs  twist  and 
overcome  successfully. 
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exercises,  log  exercises,  strength  courses,  and  confidence 
courses.  It  is  my  job  to  see  that  Our  troops  are  the  best 
trained  and  the  best  equipped  in  the  world.” 

Soldiers  now  on  regular  assignment  like  to  think  back 
to  the  days  they  spent  in  basic  training.  They  are  always 
enthusiastic  about  the  time  spent  on  the  course.  Recalling 
the  apprehensions  felt  after  a  first  look  at  it,  they  jest  about 
the  comments  made  by  fellow  trainees  at  the  time. 

A  soldier  recently  said  that  by  being  assured  he  could 
take  on  all  of  the  hurdles  of  the  course,  he  actually  did  so; 
much  to  his  amazement.  "Now,”  he  stated,  "that  confidence 
helps  me  to  realize  my  own  initiative  and  ability  to  get 
things  done.”  It  assists  him  in  his  duties  and  whenever  he 
feels  that  something  in  particular  is  too  much  of  a  job,  he 
remembers  the  days  when  he  was  out  on  the  confidence 
course.  "I  went  through  it  with  flying  colors,”  he  remi¬ 
nisced,  "and  now  I’m  sure  that  I  can  meet  any  obstacle 
which  stands  in  my  path.”  The  confidence  he  built  up  in 
basic  training  stands  by  him  today.  It  will  still  be  there 
tomorrow  and  years  from  now. 


To  reach  the  top,  you 
have  to  go  "up  the 
ropes."  Most  soldiers 
welcome  the  challenges 
offered  by  the  obstacles. 


"The  Slide-for-Life"  takes  skill  and  coordination.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  points  of  the  Confidence  Course. 


Someone  with  a  sense  of  humor  named  this  part 
ion."  The  only  way  to  get  over  it  is  by  hand  —  c 


PRIVATE 
TO  GENERAL 


Sometimes  a  man  has  a  distinguishing  characteristic  that 
makes  it  easier  to  understand  why  he  has  been  successful. 
Such  a  man  is  Maj.  Gen.  Frank  A.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Sixth  Air  Division,  a  B-47  jet  bomber  unit 
at  MacDill  (Fla.)  Air  Force  Base.  He  has  always  been  a 

man  in  a  hurry.  He  knew  where  he  wanted  to  go  and  he  got 
there  fast!  6 

For  when  a  young  man  who  enlisted  in  the  old  Air  Corps 
as  a  private  and  became  a  major  general  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force  22  years  later,  as  did  Frank  Armstrong,  you 
may  be  sure  that  he  really  traveled  fast  along  the  highway 
to  success.  You  may  be  equally  sure  that  his  elevation  to 
high  command  was  no  accident  and  that  it  required  pains¬ 
taking  planning  and  study  and  rigid  devotion  to  duty. 

Born  in  Hamilton,  N.  C.,  on  May  24,  1902,  he  was 
graduated  from  Wake  Forest  College  in  1923  with  a  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Laws  degree.  Two  years  later  he  received  his  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Science  degree  from  that  college.  He  had  the  vision 
to  correctly  estimate  the  revolutionary  importance  of  the 
coming  Air  Age  and  decided  to  make  the  air  service  his 
lifetime  career  in  February  1928. 

After  receiving  primary  training  at  Brooks  Field,  Tex, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying 
School  at  Kelly  Field,  Tex,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  March  1929.  He  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Air  Reserve  February  28,  1929.  The  following  May 
he  received  his  appointment  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Air  Corps  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Then  followed  the  usual  varied  assignments  of  a  young 
Air  Corps  officer  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  attendance  at  various  Air  Corps  schools.  For 
the  General  knew  where  he  wanted  to  go  and  didn’t  miss 

any  opportunities  to  prepare  himself  for  greater  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

In  November  1940,  with  the  Nazi  legions  overrunning 
Europe,  General  Armstrong  went  to  England  as  a  military 
observer,  returning  to  the  U.  S.  the  following  February. 
Shortly  after  this  country’s  entrance  into  the  war  he  went 
back  to  England  for  duty  with  the  Eighth  Bomber  Com¬ 
mand  at  Hq,  European  Theater  of  Operations,  and  sub¬ 


sequently  served  as  a  bombardment  group  commander, 
wing  commander,  and  combat  wing  commander  in  that 
theater. 

General  Armstrong  was  in  a  hurry  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  enemy,  too.  He  has  some  notable  "firsts”  to  his  credit 
which  stamp  him  as  a  flyer’s  flyer.  In  August  1942,  while 
a  colonel,  he  led  the  first  daylight  raid  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Forces  over  Axis  territory.  His  group  attacked 
the  marshaling  yards  at  Rouen-Sotteville,  France,  and 
blasted  the  target  without  loss  of  life  or  plane.  For  this 
operation  he  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  and  an  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster  to  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross.  (He  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  DFC  in  1936  for  the  landing  of  a  twin-engine 
amphibian  after  one  engine  had  exploded.) 

The  following  February  his  group  bombed  Wilhelms- 
haven  in  the  first  heavy  bomber  raid  over  Germany  proper, 
another  noteworthy  "first”  for  General  Armstrong.  In 
August  1943,  he  was  recalled  to  the  U.  S.  to  help  teach 
young  airmen  the  lessons  learned  about  aerial  warfare  in 
the  embattled  skies  over  Europe. 

Then  came  a  call  to  action  in  the  war  against  the  Japa¬ 
nese.  He  went  to  the  Pacific  and  was  assigned  to  the  21st 
Bomber  Command  of  the  315th  Bomb  Wing.  During  the 
summer  of  1945  he  flew  numerous  missions  over  targets  in 
Japan.  In  August  he  flew  from  Guam  to  Honshu,  in  the 
longest  heavy  bomber  raid  of  the  war  without  bomb  bay 
tanks.  Then  came  another  one  of  the  "firsts”  which  have 
studded  his  career.  In  November  1945,  he  led  the  first  non¬ 
stop  flight  from  Hokkaido,  Japan,  to  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
a  B-29  bomber.  He  was  awarded  an  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to 
the  DFC  for  each  of  the  above  achievements. 

General  Armstrong  held  the  important  positions  of  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Alaskan  Air  Command  and  later  commander 
of  Sampson  AFB,  N.  Y,  before  assuming  his  present  duties 
at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base.  The  General  keeps  a  sharp  eye 
open  for  young  men  who  show  signs  of  being  in  a  hurry 
to  go  places  in  the  USAF  and  extends  them  all  the  help 
he  can  —  for  he  understands  the  sense  of  urgency  that 
drives  them  on.  In  fact,  he  hasn  t  stopped  hurrying.  He’s 
still  traveling  fast  to  the  top! 


i 
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By  M/Sgt.  Frank  W.  Penniman 
HERE’S  an  old  Army  saying  that  a  weapon,  vehicle, 
or  machine  is  no  better  than  the  man  who  operates 
it.  It’s  also  a  fact  that  these  items  are  equally  no 
better  than  the  men  who  keep  them  in  tiptop  shape  — 
those  unsung  heroes  of  battles  who  work  arduously  in 
shops  and  depots  in  the  background,  and  sometimes  close 
to  front-line  stations  repairing  and  maintaining  the  big  and 
little  guns,  the  jeeps  and  trucks,  and  even  the  intricate 
watches  and  electronic  gadgets  that  regulate  firing  mechan¬ 
isms. 

Combat  men  look  on  graduates  of  the  Ordnance  School, 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.,  as  really  being  "brothers- 
in-arms”  when  it  comes  to  keeping  the  fighting  weapons 
and  material  ready  at  all  times.  For  ordnance  technicians 
and  specialists  are  trained  at  this  school. 

In  combat  or  in  field  problems,  when  a  shell  screeches 
overhead  true-aimed  to  target,  when  a  heavy  tank  charges 
forward  to  capture  precious  ground,  or  when  the  famed 
Ml  rifles  and  carbines  chatter  away  with  bull’s-eye  accuracy 
—  it’s  all  a  symphony  of  power  in  salute  to  both  the  Field 
Force  soldiers  at  the  scene  and  the  mechanics  who  back 
them  up  in  the  shops  and  repair  depots. 

If  a  new  soldier  has  a  mechanical  aptitude  and  wants 
to  add  chevrons  to  his  sleeve,  have  more  responsibility  with 


his  job,  and  get  a  firm  hold  on  the  rungs  of  the  ordnance 
career  ladder,  then  his  best  bet  is  to  win  a  diploma  from 
the  school.  This  identification  will  attest  to  many  things. 
Here  s  a  man  ably  trained  to  be  on  the  ordnance  team. 
Here  s  a  soldier  to  whom  precision  is  a  standard  quality 
of  his  work.  Here’s  a  man  who  knows  well  that  upon  him 
and  others  rests  a  grave  responsibility  —  that  of  keeping 
the  fire  in  firepower  and  the  wheels  arid  gears  of  instru¬ 
ments  and  machines  smoothly  turning. 

There  are  22  courses  available  at  the  school  for  new 
soldiers.  The  list  (printed  at  the  end  of  this  article)  runs 
from  blacksmith  to  welder,  from  turret  artillery  repairman 
to  the  long  title  of  automotive  fuel  and  electrical  systems 
repairman.  Take  your  pick  and,  whatever  it  is,  you’ll  come 
out  a  well-trained  technician.  Your  diploma  may  not  in¬ 
clude  the  words  "master  mechanic”  but  it  might  well,  for 
no  matter  what  the  field  may  be,  these  two  little  words  will 
describe  you  perfectly  once  you’ve  been  awarded  the  cov¬ 
eted  sheepskin. 

The  history  of  the  Ordnance  School  goes  back  close  to 
50  years  when  in  1902  a  training  course  for  officers  was 
set  up  at  Sandy  Hook  Proving  Ground,  N.  J.  So  needed 
was  this  type  of  training  that  a  new  school  for  soldiers  was 
started  at  Raritan  Arsenal,  N.  J.,  in  1918  as  the  Ordnance 
Field  Service  School.  In  July  1940,  the  Ordnance  School 


Army  ordnance  men  fuming  out  work  on  shaper  machine,  a 
phase  of  training  in  school's  machinists'  course,  in  which 
safety  procedures  are  emphasized.  Note  plastic  safety  masks. 
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was  formed  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.  During 
World  War  II,  more  than  59,000  received  advanced  train¬ 
ing  here.  Not  all  instruction  was  conducted  on  the 
"campus”  for  the  job  was  too  big  for  any  one  post,  and 
besides  America  needed  trained  technicians  in  a  hurry.  So 
branches  were  operated  at  Akron  and  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Flint,  Lansing,  Pontiac,  and  Detroit,  Mich.;  Savanna,  Ill.; 
and  Springfield,  Mass.  Here,  close  to  10,000  specialists  were 
graduated. 

Just  what  does  the  school  do?  Well,  first  it  prepares  pro¬ 
grams  of  instruction  governing  the  training  of  ordnance 
men.  It  operates  a  technical  school  for  both  officers  and 
soldiers.  It  conducts  specialized  training  of  related  units. 
And  it  tests  the  technical  proficiency  of  all  ordnance  men. 
Mind  you,  the  words  "gun,”  "vehicle,”  and  "equipment”  do 
not  appear  openly  in  any  of  the  foregoing.  Yet  these  are 
behind  every  phase. 

There’s  another  side  of  the  school,  too.  It  also  trains 
ROTC,  Reserve,  and  National  Guard  units.  The  school 
makes  a  constant  study  of  all  new  weapons,  ammunition, 
vehicles,  and  allied  equipment  —  always  seeking  improve¬ 
ment.  Training  films  relative  to  Ordnance  are  planned,  and 
many  visual  aids,  such  as  large  mock-ups  and  schematic 
models,  are  made. 

When  you’ve  received  your  Ordnance  diploma  and  have 
been  assigned  to  a  Field  Force  unit,  you  won’t  have  to 
hang  it  on  the  shop  wall  or  the  tent  post.  The  quality  of 
your  work,  the  speed  with  which  you  do  it,  and  the  pride 
you  take  in  doing  a  good  job  will  clearly  stamp  you  — 
Ordnance  School,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland. 

Here  are  the  22  courses  available  to  new  soldiers  after 


they  complete  basic  training: 

Welder 


Machinist 
Blacksmith 
Watch  Repairman 
Ammunition  Renovator 
Small  Arms  Repairman 
Track  Vehicle  Repairman 
Light  Artillery  Repairman 
Heavy  Artillery  Repairman 
Ordnance  Storage  Specialist 
Turret  Artillery  Repairman 
Automotive  Engine  Rebuilder 
Ammunition  Supply  Specialist 
Ammunition  Records  Specialist 
Track  Vehicle  Chassis  Rebuilder 
Fire  Control  Instrument  Repairman 
Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  Specialist 
Heavy  Antiaircraft  Director  Repairman 
Light  Antiaircraft  Fire  Control  Repairman 
Heavy  Antiaircraft  Control  System  Repairman 
Electronic  Fire  Control  Equipment  Repairman 
Automotive  Fuel  and  Electrical  Systems  Repairman 


Watch  repair:  This  man  is  learning  a  specialty  of  importance  to 
himself  and  to  the  Army,  for  Army  operations  must  run  on  schedule. 


The  old  art  of  blacksmithing  takes  on  a  new  importance  as  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Ordnance  School  learn  to  apply  the  skill  to  military  needs. 


It's  ea$y  When  you  know  how!  SFC  Edwin  D.  Spencer  gi, 
William  Jorrett  instruction  in  the  repair  of  a  .50-caliber  mach 


Replacing  the  controlled  differential 
medium  tank.  Teamwork  like  this 


in  the  bock  housing  of  on  M-26 
is  the  keynote  to  fast  repair. 


Whot's  this  student  doing?  He's  linini 
of  his  B-C  telescope  in  the  optical 


They're  not  loaded!  Students  of  the 
fire  control  class  pick  up  the  tar¬ 
get  of  a  plane  flying  overhead  with 
their  .  90-mm.  antiaircraft 


guns 


More  than  2  years  ago,  Life  of  the  Soldier  and 
the  Airman  (Sept.  1949)  carried  a  picture  story  of 
USAF  flight  nurses.  The  two-page  feature  promised  all  the 
romance  and  adventure  of  an  exciting  job,  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve. 

"Hoping  for  the  best  but  preparing  for  any 
mishap,”  the  1949  article  read,  "flight  nurses  of 
the  Air  Force .  .  .  study  survival  techniques  in  the 
event  that  their  airplane  is  forced  down . .  .  they 
know  how  to  man  life  rafts. . .  .  Ahead  lies  a 
heroic  future  of  service ...” 

The  sequel  to  that  story,  the  proof  of  the  puddin’,  hit 
the  front  pages  not  so  long  ago,  all  over  the  country: 

TOKYO  —  USAF  flight  nurse  Capt.  Jonita 
R.  Bonham  today  became  the  first  woman  to  win 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  in  Korea  for  her 
bravery  in  helping  23  injured  troops  escape  a 
ditched  plane.  Despite  her  injuries,  she  instructed 
the  men  in  inflating  a  life  raft  that  saved  them. 

What  the  23  troops  could  have  added  to  that  brief  cable 
story  was  that  Captain  Bonham  kept  up  their  spirits  and 
their  courage  by  her  own  example,  until  rescuers  arrived. 
To  Captain  Bonham,  the  feat  was  just  another  phase  of  a 
flight  nurse’s  courage. 

Every  day  and  for  the  past  year  in  Korea  flight  nurses 
have  been  upholding  the  same  high  traditions  of  their 
profession.  Teams  of  the  801st  Medical  Air  Evacuation 
Squadron,  consisting  of  one  flight  nurse  and  one  airman- 
technician,  have  flown  daily  missions  to  forward  front-line 
airstrips  in  Korea  aboard  the  big  C-54  Skymasters  of  the 
Far  East  Air  Force.  Many  flight  nurses  of  the  801st  have 
completed  more  than  100  missions  and  virtually  all  of  them 
have  made  more  than  90  evacuation  flights  from  the  UN 
front  to  hospitals  in  Japan. 

But  more  flight  nurses  are  needed.  Every  6  weeks  at 
the  Gunter  Branch  of  the  USAF  School  of  Aviation  Medi¬ 
cine  in  Alabama,  the  Air  Force  qualifies  a  new  class  of 
flight  nurses,  especially  trained  in  the  basic  sciences  and 
airborne  nursing  techniques  for  the  safe  transportation 
of  sick  and  wounded  by  air.  Even  long  experienced  regis¬ 
tered  nurses  find  the  new  training  an  exciting  challenge  and 
a  gateway  to  an  interesting  career. 

To  qualify  for  flight  nurse  training  at  the  Gunter  school, 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  registered  nurses  must  be 


Lt.  Charlene  Bordner  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  a 
nurse  taking  flight  training  at  Gunter  AFB.  Above: 
a  C-54,  one  of  the  types  of  air  evacuation  planes. 


With  husky  airman  as  a  "patient,"  flight  nurses  learn 
how  to  handle  litter  cases  on  inflated  life  raft 


Laboratory  work  is  important  phase  ot  a  flight  nurse's  training.  This  lab  at  Gunter  AFB  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  modern  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Capt.  Maynard  Tinkham,  USAF,  of 
Whitman,  Mass.,  the  school's  training  director,  helps  a  flight  nurse  with  an  experiment. 


Flight  nurse  trainees  ot  Gunter  being  taught  use  of  oxygen  regu¬ 
lators  and  masks,  important  items  in  air  evacuation  of  patients. 


nusiAe  (Continued) 


between  the  ages  of  21  and  36  years  and  be  willing  to 
participate  in  regular  flights  both  during  and  after  their 
training. 

The  course  teaches  them  how  air  turbulence  affects 
patients,  how  portable  oxygen  apparatus  is  used,  and  scores 
of  other  technical  subjects.  She  must  become  a  veritable 
thesaurus  of  aviation  terms,  a  weather  bureau,  and  an  au¬ 
thority  on  aircraft.  She  must  have  the  answers  for  ques¬ 
tions:  "Say,  nurse,  how  high  are  we  now?  How  many 
horses  do  those  engines  turn  up?  How  far  is  it  from  here  to 
California?”  and  many  others. 

The  flight  nurse  is  a  vital  link  in  the  chain  of  continued 
medical  treatment  from  scene  of  injury  en  route  to  a  hospi¬ 
tal.  While  aboard  the  aptly  called  "sky  ambulance,”  she 
exercises  the  same  authority  and  has  the  same  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  a  hospital  staff  nurse.  Her  silver  wings  with  an  "N” 
superimposed  show  her  to  be  a  member  of  America’s 
family  of  flyers. 

"Ahead  lies  a  heroic  future  of  service. . 


Flight  nurse  trainee  Lt.  Rosanna  Fahl,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
uses  facilities  of  Gunter  AFB's  technical  library  in  ex- 
haustive  study  of  the  techniques  of  aviation  medicine 


Aboard  Skymaster  "Evac"  plane,  en  route  from  Korea  to  Japan, 
Lt.  Rae  MacDonald  makes  out  the  charts  on  her  soldier  patients 


Students  hold  seminar  on  heart  reactions  with  "Oscar,"  fa¬ 
mous  dummy  ot  school  of  flight  nursing,  Gunter  AFB,  Ala. 


A  roommate  lends  a  hand  as  flight  nurse  Lt.  Charlene  Bordner 
gets  ready  for  a  dance.  Socials,  after  duty,  round  out  busy  day. 


Popular  young  nurses  take  time  out  from  their  studies  for  a 
dance  at  the  officers'  club  at  Maxwell  AFB  in  Montgomery. 


Captain  Janies  E.  Fulghum,  Senior  Navy  Medical  Officer,  con¬ 
gratulates  PFC  Waters  on  the  unusual  turn  of  events  at  Guam. 


This  is  unification.  Army  PFC  Irving  W.  Waters  (center)  dis¬ 
cusses  his  title  as  "Airman  of  the  Month"  with  Air  Force 
S/Sgt.  S.A.  McBride  and  Navy  Hospital  Apprentice  H.E.  Smick. 


AN  ARMY  soldier  attached  to  an  Air  Force  unit  sta- 

/A  tjoned  on  a  naval  air  base  was  recently  selected 
Airman  of  the  Month  by  a  naval  medical  officer. 
Sounds  confusing,  doesn’t  it?  Unification  in  the  Armed 
Forces  was  certainly  working  overtime  in  this  case. 

Here  are  the  details:  The  soldier,  PFC  Irving  W.  Waters, 
Baldwin,  Miss.,  was  assigned  as  a  medical  laboratory  tech¬ 
nician  with  the  1503  Support  Squadron  of  the  Air  Force. 
The  unit  is  stationed  at  the  Naval  Air  Base  in  Agana, 
Guam,  for  duty  with  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service! 
a  world-wide  flight  operation. 

This  Army  and  Air  Force  medical  detachment  is  part  of 
the  Naval  Air  Station  dispensary.  Its  soldiers  and  airmen 
members  work  with  Navy  medical  personnel.  Now,  you 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  up.  Here’s  more  information 
on  what  happened  in  Guam  to  this  20-year-old  soldier: 

Because  young  Waters’  soldierly  conduct,  efficiency,  and 
military  bearing  were  obvious,  Navy  Captain  James  E. 
Fulghum,  senior  medical  officer  of  the  base,  recommended 
him  for  recognition  as  "Airman  of  the  Month.”  Even 
though  Irving  Waters  is  an  Army  man,  the  Air  Force  was 
willing  to  stretch  a  point  to  give  him  the  coveted  honor. 

A  graduate  of  Baldwin  High  School,  Waters  enlisted  in 
the  Army  in  August  1949.  He  trained  at  Fort  Jackson 
S.  C,  and  attended  the  Army  Medical  Field  Service  School 
at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.  After  graduation,  he  went  to 
Hamilton  Field,  Calif.,  and  then  in  February  1950  was  as- 
signed  to  duty  with  MATS  in  Guam. 

Soldier  Waters,  airman  of  the  month  on  a  naval  base, 
works  in  the  fields  of  bacteriology  and  parasitology.  He  is 
proud  of  the  unusual  honor  which  was  bestowed  on  him. 
It’s  a  classic  example  of  unification.  And,  better  yet,  it 
isn  t  confusing  any  more! 


PFC  Wafers  fakes  a  slide  from  Navy  Hospifal  Corpsman 
Jack  E.  Harrison  for  examination.  The  soldier  and  sailor 
are  laboratory  technicians  at  the  Naval  Air  Station. 


...open,  dooi,  1&6noiMj£, 


By  Sgt.  Carl  de  Silva 

TO  PROVIDE  soldiers  and  airmen  with  the  reading 
material  they  want  and  to  give  them  service  com¬ 
parable  to  that  furnished  by  the  best  civilian  li¬ 
braries,  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  Library  Services  oper¬ 
ate  close  to  800  main  and  branch  libraries  at  military 
installations  throughout  the  United  States  and  wherever 
soldiers,  airmen,  Wacs,  and  Wafs  are  serving  overseas. 

Professionally  trained  librarians  provide  direction  and 
reference  service  with  well-balanced  book  collections.  Com¬ 
fortable  club-like  rooms  for  reading,  study  rooms,  ward 
service  for  hospitalized  readers,  and  bookmobiles  for  those 
on  outpost  duty  are  to  be  found  in  every  Command.  In 
maneuver  and  combat  areas  the  prime  library  aim  is  to  get 
books,  papers,  and  magazines  to  front  lines  in  quantity  and 
variety  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  many  individual  tastes. 

In  service  life  as  in  civil  life  there  is  a  wide  variety  in 
reading  choices  which  is  closely  studied  by  skilled  librari¬ 
ans  when  determining  the  various  books  which  go  onto 
Army  and  Air  Force  library  shelves.  Among  soldiers  and 
airmen,  particularly  where  technical  training  schools  are 
located,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  reference  books  on  sub¬ 
jects  from  aeronautics  to  zoology.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  1 
goes  a  prevailing  interest  in  books  which  stimulate  arts, 
crafts,  and  hobbies. 

In  overseas  areas,  for  the  most  part,  the  emphasis  falls  ^ 
on  recreational  reading.  On  the  other  side  of  the  scale,  the  , 
men  of  an  armored  division  in  the  States  read  a  total  of 
5200  books  in  a  recent  month,  of  which  the  classics,  includ- 
ing  poetry,  drama,  humor-satire,  short  stories,  and  essays 
( in  that  order) ,  ran  a  pretty  close  second  to  popular  fiction. 

This  wide  selectivity  keeps  librarians  of  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force  busy  circulating  more  than  7,000,000  books 
a  year.  In  addition,  many  libraries  cater  to  the  families  of 
servicemen  living  on  posts  and  bases  —  there  is  always  a 
children’s  corner  reserved  for  the  "small  fry”  where  they 
can  read  and  look  at  picture  books  to  their  hearts’  content. 

The  Library  Services  are  an  essential  adjunct  to  the  wide 
educational  activities  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force: 
United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  (USAFI)  courses, 
education  centers,  and  military  Extension  courses  combine 
to  keep  ambitious  and  career-conscious  soldiers  and  air-  1 
men  in  a  constant  huddle  with  their  librarians. 

Ever  since  the  War  Service  Committee  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian 
of  Congress,  put  into  operation  the  first  library  program  j 
during  World  War  I,  there  has  been  an  ever-increasing  | 
interest  by  the  Services  in  encouraging  taste  for  good  liter¬ 
ature  in  their  soldiers  and  airmen.  It  is  felt  that  this  is  as 
essential  for  a  well-rounded  military  career  as  for  any  ci¬ 
vilian  profession.  The  Library  Services  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  mental  stimulation,  alert  citizenship,  and  good 
human  relations  which  wide  reading  develops. 


"Information  please!"  gets  cheerful  cooperation  from  Mrs.  Betty 
S.  Gaffney  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  one  of  the  librarians  at  the  Army 
Special  Services-operated  Octagon  Library  in  Yokohama,  Japan. 


Brig.  Gen.  C.  W.  Christenberry,  Chief  of  Army  Special  Services, 
has  a  bon  voyage  word  in  New  York  with  an  octette  of  librari¬ 
ans  bound  for  Europe.  All  the  women  are  college  graduates. 


Sgts.  Corwin  Wilson  (standing)  and  Don  Bauman  solve  their  radic 
problems  at  the  technical  branch  of  the  Scott  AFB,  III.,  library 


PFC  James  Evans  (left)  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif 
Hall  Graves  of  Brunswick,  Maine,  look  over 
history  at  their  service  club  library  in  Pusi 


Magazines  from  home  supplied  by  Army  Special  Services 
libraries  brighten  the  rest  periods  for  these  troops  of  the 
Far  East  Command  in  the  Yokohama,  Japan,  area. 
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In  Southern  climes,  like  at  Shaw  AFB,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Santa  arrives  in  his  "personal"  Air  Force  plane. 
Shaw  airmen  entertained  500  children  at  gala  party. 
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Airmen  Display  Ingenuity 
In  Making  New  "Gadgets 


THIS  MONTH'S  COVER 


By  Stevan  Dohanos 


The  gifted  brush  of  a 
noted  artist  has  cap¬ 
tured  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  in  the  smil¬ 
ing  faces  of  an  air¬ 
man,  Wac,  soldier, 
and  a  WAF.  Their 
happiness  is  reflected 
in  the  axiom  “  ’Tis 
more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.” 
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Nativity  scene  set  up  by  U.  S. 
soldiers  in  Germany  for  their 
Army  Christmas  observance. 


By  T/Sgt.  Albert  T.  White.  Jr 


You  won  t  find  a  Yule  tree  in  a  foxhole  but  you  won’t  find 
another  place  on  earth  where  the  spirit  of  Christmas  is  any 
stronger  in  the  hearts  of  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  men  and 
women  in  the  Service,  no  matter  where  they  happen  to  be 
on  duty,  find  their  own  special  significance  in  the  joyous 
celebration  of  the  Nativity  and  they  see  no  paradox  between 
their  orders  of  the  day  and  the  proclamation  of  the  angels 
who  said:  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men.”  (Luke  2:14)  Servicemen  know  that 
theirs  is  a  mission  solemnly  dedicated  to  that  very  theme. 

In  combat  or  in  training,  military  necessities  of  the  hour 
may  make  it  necessary  to  hold  Yuletide  celebrations  in 


shifts.  But  wherever  it  is  possible,  every  service  man  and 
woman  will  get  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  holiday  of 
festive  spirit.  Turkey  and  dressing  and  cranberry  sauce  din¬ 
ners  with  all  the  fixin’s  are  traditional  among  service  per¬ 
sonnel.  So  are  special  religious  ceremonies,  whether  in  gar¬ 
rison  or  in  the  field,  and  the  Army  and  Air  Force  postal 
services,  aided  by  the  Military  Air  Transport  Service,  come 
through  with  extra  tons  of  Christmas  packages  and  letters 
that  bring  so  much  good  cheer  and  happiness  even  to  the 
outermost  bastions  of  the  Christian  world  —  wherever  our 
troops  are  stationed. 

But  with  all  that,  Christmas  would  be  incomplete  for  the 


Santa  reaches  the  military  via  ony  conveyance  at  hand,  whether  it  be  by  this  Army  helicopter,  Air  Force  jet,  or  dog  tea 


(EhlTtilttttnH  (Continued) 

American  soldier  or  airman  if  he  couldn’t  stuff  a  pillow 
under  his  belt  and  play  Santa  Claus  for  children  who  other¬ 
wise  might  not  know  the  good  cheer  of  Saint  Nicholas. 

A  natural  pushover  for  the  kids  under  any  circumstances, 
the  American  servicemen  and  women  go  all  out  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  even  in  combat  areas  they  can  always  manage  to 
find  some  extra  rations  and  candy  for  the  waifs  of  war. 
Neither  their  creed  nor  race  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
case,  for  they  well  know  the  Holy  Writ:  " Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not:  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  God.”  (Mark  10:14) 

Especially  in  this  year  of  great  conflict  and  tension  among 
many  peoples,  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  will  celebrate 
the  birth  of  Christ  with  the  fervent  prayer  that  they  may  be 
able  to  help  keep  the  promise  that  there  will  be  "...on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.” 

Servicemen  and  women  face  the  future  with  confidence 
renewed  at  Christmas  time  by  the  heaven-sent  words:  ''Fear 
not;  for,  behold,  l  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  ivhich 
shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the 
city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.”  (Luke 
2:10-11) 


Airmen  at  a  base  in  Japan  "adopted"  orphans  for  a 
Yule  party.  T/Sgt.  Tom  Reese  is  the  Santa  in  AF  blues. 


These  youngsters  in  the 
Canal  Zone  aren't  disap¬ 
pointed  because  Santa 
didn't  arrive  by  sleigh. 
The  point  is  he  came! 
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Delighted  young  lady  receiv-  Honored  Christmas  guest:  The 

ing  gift  from  Army  Santa.  Army  plays  host  to  happy  kids. 


Burlap  bags  coupled  with  soldier 
ingenuity  equals  "reindeer." 


Service  women  visit  children's  hospitals  and 
homes,  distributing  clothing,  toys,  and  food. 


"On  Rover!  On  Tarzon!  On  Wolf!"  may  well  be  the  command  of 
these  servicemen  in  Alaska  as  they  dog-sled  out  Christmas  mail. 
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GENERAL  J.  LAWTON  COLLINS 
Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S.  Army 


GENERAL  HOYT  S.  VANDENBERG 
Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S.  Air  Force 
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A  Boeing  B-50  Superfortress,  manned 
by  alert,  efficient  crew,  takes  to  the 
air  on  a  long-range  training  mission. 


HUMAN  error,  induced  by  fatigue  on  long  plane 
flights,  is  being  held  to  a  minimum  by  the  Air 
Force  through  the  new  but  simple  expedient  of 
building  up  a  man’s  surplus  energy  so  that  he’ll  have  enough 
left  after  a  20-hour  flight  to  land  a  big,  multi-engined 
bomber  without  endangering  a  million-dollar  plane  and  a 
12-man  crew.  The  main  principle  of  the  plan  is  similar  to 
that  of  charging  a  storage  battery  to  its  peak. 

The  plan  involves  steak,  soft  music,  and  sufficient  sleep, 
among  other  things  just  as  easy  to  take,  so  there’s  no  prob¬ 
lem  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  plan. 

Resourceful  Brig.  Gen.  Sydney  D.  Grubbs,  Jr.,  command¬ 
ing  general  of  the  55th  Strategic  Reconnaissance  Wing  at 
Ramey  Air  Force  Base,  Puerto  Rico,  came  up  with  the  idea 
—  a  combat  crew  clinic. 

But  before  we  go  into  the  details  of  the  plan,  let  s  take 
a  closer  look  at  fatigue.  We  all  know  what  it  means  but  its 
hard  to  pinpoint  exactly.  It's  been  called  the  sum  of  the 
results  of  activity  which  show  themselves  in  a  diminished 
capacity  for  work.”  All  available  evidence  indicates  that 
the  attainment  of  the  best  conditions  for  the  worker  is  an 
essential  factor  in  productive  capacity.  Production  engineers 
found  that  maximum  output  is  contingent  on  maximum 
fitness  of  the  worker  .  .  .  Now  do  you  get  the  storage 
battery”  allusion? 


Now  for  the  plan:  The  basic  principle  is  to  have  combat 
crews  in  top  shape,  both  mentally  and  physically,  before 
taking  off  on  a  long  flight.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Clinic 
gives  the  big  bomber  men  a  thorough  preparation-  before 
they  take  off  on  their  missions. 

Each  B-29  or  B-50  crew  scheduled  for  a  flight  of  10  or 
more  hours  is  required  to  go  through  the  Clinic.  Since  most 
training  missions  at  Ramey  are  from  10  to  22  hours  long, 
combat  crews  participate  in  the  program  frequently. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  On  the  morning  before  the  mission, 
airmen  go  to  the  base  gym  and  draw  sports  equipment  for 
any  game  they  want  to  play.  Or  if  they  don’t  feel  like  play¬ 
ing  games,  they  can  go  swimming.  And  if  they  feel  like  just 
sitting  in  the  sun  —  well,  that’s  all  right,  too!  The  point 
is  to  enjoy  themselves  and  relax.  After  an  enjoyable  morn¬ 
ing  they  go  to  the  base  hospital  and  pack  away  a  hearty 
meal.  The  afternoon  is  spent  on  the  flight  line  getting  their 
sky  giant  ready  for  the  coming  mission. 

Sound  good  so  far?  You  bet  it  does,  and  it  gets  even 
better!  The  evening  brings  forth  the  high  light  —  an  extra- 
special  dinner  at  the  hospital’s  dining  hall.  And  we  do  mean 
extra-special!  There,  on  snow-white  tablecloths,  with  soft 
music  providing  a  relaxing  background,  the  airmen  are 
given  a  dinner  fit  for  a  king. 

After  dinner,  a  medical  officer  determines  whether  the 
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Think  he'll  drop  this  one?  These  five  B-50  crew  members  ore  going  througf 
the  program  at  Ramey's  picturesque  Borinquen  golf  course.  Looks  easy  to 

Th  is  phase  of  the  Clinic  might  be  termed 
that  hospital  dietitians  can  whip  up.  It 


MENU 

Shrimp  Cocktail 
Filet  Mignon  Baked  Potatoes 
Buttered  Green  Peas 
Lettuce  and  Tomato  Salad 
Bread  and  Butter  Ice  Cream 
Coffee 


men  are  ready  for  the  flight.  All  minor  ailments  are  treated 
on  the  spot  and,  if  anything  more  serious  is  revealed,  the 
man  is  excused  from  the  flight. 

Then  the  airmen  retire  to  a  ward  so  quiet  that  the  "Quiet, 
Please”  sign  seems  as  out  of  place  as  a  kitten  in  a  kennel. 
There,  they  get  a  long,  sound  sleep.  Up  at  the  crack  of 
dawn,  they  eat  a  light  breakfast  and  then  go  to  the  flight 
line  wide-awake  and  bubbling  over  with  high  spirits,  eager 
for  the  long  hours  in  the  air  that  lie  ahead. 

That’s  the  program.  The  Combat  Crew  Clinic  has  already 
proved  its  worth.  It  pays  big  dividends  in  increased  oper¬ 
ational  efficiency  and  helps  minimize  the  incidence  of 
human  error.  Although  the  Clinic  is  not  the  whole  answer 
to  the  fatigue  problem,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  Clinic  definitely  enhances  the  chances  of  a  mission’s 
success. 


•  ,* 


Clinic 


(Continued) 


Either  these  big  bomber  men  are  good  actors  or  they  really  are 
asleep.  Those  soft,  comfortable  beds  are  real  sleep  inducers. 


These  airmen  are  getting  the  usual  thorough  physical 
check-up  given  to  all  crewmen  before  each  long  mission. 


'Fit  as  a  fiddle,  and  ready  to  go!"  A  zestful  B-50  crew,  eager  for  the  mission,  lines  up  for  a  pre-flight  briefing. 


PRIVATE 
TO  GENERAL 

How  can  I  become  a  general?  Is  there  any  answer  to  a 
$64  question  like  that?  There  is  indeed!  Ambitious  soldiers 
who  dream  of  someday  wearing  the  silver  stars  of  a  general 
officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  who  wonder  what  sort  of 
magic  formula  is  necessary  to  make  the  grade,  couldn’t  do 
better  than  to  consult  Maj.  Gen.  Floyd  Lavinius  Parks, 
Chief  of  Information,  U.  S.  Army.  He  knows  the  answer 
to  the  question,  as  he  knows  most  of  the  answers  concerning 
the  Army,  for  he  started  his  military  career  as  a  private  in 
January  1918. 

It  didn  t  take  the  Kentucky-born  Floyd  Parks  long  to 
make  the  Army  aware  of  his  capabilities.  Holding  a  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Science  degree  from  Clemson  College,  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
within  a  short  time. 

After  various  assignments,  he  got  his  first  big  break 
that  was  to  mean  a  lot  to  him  in  his  future  Army  career. 
In  July  1921,  he  was  ordered  to  Washington  as  Aide  to 
the  Commandant  of  the  Army  War  College.  Two  years 
later  the  Army  sent  the  young  officer  to  Yale  University 
where  he  was  graduated  in  June  1924  with  a  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  mechanical  engineering. 

After  a  tour  of  duty  in  Hawaii,  he  returned  to  the  States 
in  July  1928,  and  became  Aide  to  the  Superintendent  of 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

The  following  years,  up  until  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II,  were  characterized  by  the  General’s  preparation 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  high  command.  During 
this  time  he  was  graduated  from  The  Infantry  School,  The 
Command  and  General  Staff  School,  and  The  Army  War 
College. 

In  March  1941,  he  became  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and  Training  of  the  2d 
Armored  Division  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  and  the  following 
July  he  became  Secretary,  General  Staff,  General  Head¬ 
quarters,  U.  S.  Army.  In  March  1942,  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Ground  Forces.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  until  May  1943,  when  he  became  Assistant 
Commander,  69th  Infantry  Division. 

He  went  overseas  in  July  1944,  and  became  Chief  of 
Staff,  Headquarters,  First  Allied  Airborne  Army,  in  the 


European  Theater  of  Operations.  General  Parks  served  in 
that  post  throughout  its  military  operations,  foremost  of 
which  were  the  large-scale  aerial  assaults  (three  divisions) 
in  Holland,  beginning  in  September  1944,  and  the  crossing 
of  the  Rhine  River  at  Wesel  in  March  1945,  by  the  largest 
airborne  force  lifted  in  one  day  during  the  war. 

In  May  1945,  when  the  war  in  Europe  ended,  the  First 
Allied  Airborne  Army  was  deactivated,  and  the  U.  S.  ele¬ 
ments  of  it  became  the  First  Airborne  Army  under  the 
command  of  General  Parks,  who  was  also  designated  Com¬ 
manding  General  of  the  U.  S.  Sector,  Berlin  District.  He 
led  the  first  American  troops  into  Berlin  on  July  1,  1945. 

During  his  tour  of  duty  in  Berlin,  as  a  member  of  the 
original  Allied  Kommandatura,  or  military  governing  body 
of  the  city,  General  Parks  solved  many  complex  occupation 
problems.  Being  chosen  Chief  Commander  of  the  Kom¬ 
mandatura  shortly  after  its  first  meeting,  he  was  responsible 
for  the  institution  of  policies  and  procedures  which  formed 
a  working  relationship  between  the  several  occupation 
forces. 

In  October  1945,  the  General  was  called  to  Washington 
to  serve  in  the  Office,  Chief  of  Staff,  War  Department,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  1946  was  appointed  Chief  of  its  Public 
Information  Division. 

Then  came  another  call  to  duty  overseas.  In  August 
1948,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Commander  of  the  U.  S. 
Army,  Pacific,  and  a  year  later  returned  to  Washington  to 
head  up  the  Public  Information  Division,  Office  Chief  of 
Staff,  U.  S.  Army.  Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army  on  March  1,  1950,  he  was  designated 
Chief  of  Information. 

While  General  Parks  knows  most  of  the  answers  about 
the  Army,  it  is  doubtful  that  even  he  could  give  ambitious 
young  men  a  pat  solution  to  their  ambitions.  There  are 
many  complex  factors  which  enter  into  the  problem.  He’d 
probably  put  it  something  like  this:  "A  general’s  stars  are 
waiting  for  those  who  have  what  it  takes  to  reach  out  and 
get  them.  If  a  young  man  has  the  moral  fortitude  and  in¬ 
telligence  to  study  hard,  and  place  duty  to  country  above 
all  else,  and  is  endowed  with  plenty  of  good  old  American 
'git  up  and  go!’  there  isn’t  a  good  reason  in  the  world  why 
he  can’t  scale  the  heights  between  private  and  general.” 


"Hit  the  dirt!"  shouts  the  tank  commander  to  the 
infantrymen  riding  on  his  tank  as  Aggressor  aircraft 
sweep  in  low  for  a  "strafing  attack."  The  men  leap  off 
the  tank  and  take  cover  until  the  air-phase  is  over. 
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Southern 

Pine" 

By  SFC  Walter  W.  Dowling 

TAKE  110,000  well-equipped  men  and  400  planes. 
Place  them  in  the  pine  forests  of  North  Carolina, 
divide  them  into  two  opposing  forces,  give  them  a 
number  of  planned  problems  they  must  solve,  tell  them  to 
go  at  each  other  as  though  their  lives  depended  on  it,  and 
you  have  the  ingredients  of  "Southern  Pine,”  the  recently 
concluded  joint  Army-Air  Force  exercise.  It  was  unique 
among  post-war  maneuvers,  over  and  above  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  largest  since  World  War  II.  It  was  the  first  exercise 
in  which  lessons  learned  in  Korea  were  passed  along,  under 
simulated  combat  conditions,  to  major  bodies  of  troops  still 
in  the  training  process. 

"Southern  Pine”  was  a  new  concept  in  war  games.  It  was 
not  a  battle  between  equal  forces  such  as  the  "Red”  and 
"Blue”  armies  of  past  maneuvers.  No  attention  was  paid  to 
the  old-style  "box  scores”  of  previous  field  problems. 

The  soldiers  and  the  airmen  were  in  the  field  to  learn 
certain  specific  things  about  combat.  For  the  first  time  in 
U.  S.  maneuver  history,  heavy  emphasis  was  placed  on  with¬ 
drawals,  retrograde  movements,  and  recovery  from  tactical 
surprise  and  envelopment.  Many  of  the  situations  contrived 
by  the  planners  of  Southern  Pine”  had  their  counterparts  in 
Korea. 

The  maneuver  involved  driving  a  powerful  Aggressor 
force  from  its  toehold  in  the  eastern  portions  of  North  and 
South  Carolina.  The  Aggressors  were  picked  U.  S.  troops 
representing  a  fictitious  enemy.  They  went  into  the  maneu¬ 
ver  superbly  equipped,  ably  led,  and  with  high  morale,  as  a 
result  of  supposedly  continued  success  in  the  Caribbean  area 
during  the  past  year. 

Although  heavily  outnumbered,  the  Aggressor  had  tac¬ 
tical  advantages,  the  most  important  of  which  were  excellent 
intelligence  and  initial  air  superiority. 

The  Aggressor  asked  some  tough  questions  of  the  U.  S. 
forces,  but  the  resourceful  defending  troops  came  up  with 
the  right  answers.  At  the  end  of  the  2-week  war  game  the 
initiative  had  been  wrung  from  the  invader.  He  had  been 
badly  mauled  by  a  series  of  powerful  counterattacks,  envel¬ 
oping  movements,  and  hard-hitting  aerial  thrusts  which 
forced  him  to  surrender  or  be  annihilated. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  high  lights  of  "Southern  Pine”: 
Wacs  and  WAF,  for  the  first  time  in  any  full-scale  military 
maneuver,  took  an  active  part  in  the  field  operation.  The 
women  in  uniform  aided  in  the  administrative  work  as 
typists,  file  clerks,  stenographers,  and  in  other  noncombatant 
duties. 

301st  Logistical  Command:  This  unit  had  the  job  of 
supplying  full  logistical  support  —  food,  tents,  water,  trans¬ 
portation,  medical  facilities,  communications,  and  a  host  of 
other  services  to  both  U.  S.  and  Aggressor  forces  under  near¬ 
wartime  conditions.  It  was  the  first  time  a  logistical  com¬ 
mand  had  been  employed  as  an  army  service  command  unit. 

557th  Quartermaster  Aerial  Supply  Company:  The 
Army’s  ingenious  masters  of  supply  have  a  new  wrinkle. 
This  outfit  packages  and  prepares  supplies  of  all  types  for 
air  delivery  by  parachute. 
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'Southern  Pine"  (continue) 


These  two  units  are  representative  of  new  techniques  and 
organizations  tried  out  to  establish  new  patterns  for  co¬ 
operation  between  tomorrow’s  Army  and  Air  Force.  Great 
emphasis  was  placed  on  methods  dealing  with  air  supply, 
for  the  Army  is  taking  more  and  more  to  the  air. 

Army  Aviation  played  its  usual  role  as  eyes  of  the  artil¬ 
lery.  Air  observation  was  also  used  as  a  supplement  to 
intelligence  reports.  Light  planes  were  sent  out  as  couriers 
to  units  cut  off  from  wire  and  radio  communications. 

''Southern  Pine’’  acted  as  a  proving  ground  for  close  co¬ 
operation  between  ground  and  air  units.  One  of  the  most 
complex  operations  of  modern  warfare  is  the  system  set  up 
to  insure  the  best  tactical  and  the  most  economical  assign¬ 
ment  of  targets  for  artillery  fire  and  air  strikes  in  support 
of  ground  forces. 

The  stepped-up  mobility  of  modern  armies  greatly  in¬ 


creases  the  problems  of  transportation  and  communications. 
The  giant  field  exercise  gave  practice  to  transportation  and 
signal  units  and  to  engineers  who  must  build  and  improve 
roads  and  bridges. 

The  ever-present  danger  of  behind-the-lines  parachute 
attacks  gave  the  administrative  troops  a  warning  of  what 
they  might  expect  in  actual  combat.  The  specialist  —  the 
clerk,  the  cook,  and  the  stenographer  —  today  must  be  an 
accomplished  fighting  man  as  well. 

The  maneuver  did  not  go  off  without  flaws,  but  of  one 
thing  there  is  no  doubt:  The  men  and  women  who  took  part 
in  '  Southern  Pine”  came  out  of  the  exercise  better  soldiers 
and  airmen  than  they  were  before  the  war  game  began. 
The  high  degree  of  combat  readiness  they  displayed  served 
as  a  grim  warning  to  the  forces  of  aggression  that  America 
is  forging  a  mighty  sword  for  its  part  in  any  struggle  for 
the  preservation  of  human  liberties. 


A  105-mm.  howitzer  dropping  from 
one  of  82d  Airborne's  flying  boxcars. 


Parachuted  artillery  field  piece 


alert  against  an  air  attack 


npacking  airdropped  weapon 


Tanker  on  a  reconnaissance  patrol 


Sending  a  message  by  teletype 


Keeping  phone  contact  in  the  field 


Aggressor  machine  gunners 


Parachutists  pour  out  of  two  transport 
planes  ready  for  immediate  action. 


WAF  washing  her  eating  utensils 


Southern  Piners"  bound  for  Europe 


Bazooka  team  mans  a  tank  ambush 


Rangers  stalking  the  "enemy 
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OFFICER 


"I'm  proud  of  you,  dear," 
says  Mrs.  David  Reed  as 
she  pins  a  gold  bar  on 
her  husband  after  his 
graduation  at  Fort  Sill. 


Candidates  take  turns  instructing.  Here,  Garry  R.  Cunning 


says  this  instructor  to  Candidate 


J.  D.  Silva  (right)  while  explaining  gun  sighting  technique. 


ham  of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  shows  his  .45  pistol  know-how. 
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Like  these  candidates  at  Fort  Benning,  future  officers  are 
well  supplied  with  a  tactical,  technical,  portable  library. 


Skeet  shooting  develops  timing  and  aiming.  An  alert  pho¬ 
tographer  stilled  the  clay  pigeon  in  mid-air  at  tip  of  gun. 


Here's  a 


study  in  serious  expressions  as  these  students  take  a  gun-side  quiz  during  their  training  ot  Fort  Riley. 


By  M/Sgt.  Frank  W.  Penniman 


IF  ^  OU  have  a  high  school  diploma  hanging  on  the 
wall  or  tucked  away  in  a  desk  drawer,  and  if  you’re 
physically  fit,  and  fired  with  an  enthusiasm  to  get 
ahead  in  a  career  that  promises  adventure  and  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  advancement  —  then  your  best  bet  is  to 
lay  your  cards  on  the  table  at  any  Army  and  Air  Force 
recruiting  station  and  tell  ’em  you  want  to  be  an  Army 
officer. 

Never  has  it  been  so  easy  to  be  selected  as  an  officer 
candidate  applicant  in  the  Army;  but  in  a  challenging  spirit, 
never  has  it  been  more  difficult  to  actually  make  the  grade. 
Only  the  best  qualified  for  leadership  are  made  second 
lieutenants  after  mastering  approximately  a  6-month 
course  which  puts  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  physical 
training,  technical  and  field  problems,  and  a  displayed  abil¬ 
ity  to  be  a  leader  of  men. 

The  mere  fact  that  OCS  (Officer  Candidate  School)  is 
rough  makes  it  more  of  an  accomplishment  when  you  win 
your  gold  bars.  To  be  a  leader,  a  man  must  know  how  to 
be  a  follower  —  and  what  he  can  expect  of  the  men  he 


will  lead.  You  ve  heard  of  the  Army  axiom  that  an  officer 
must  be  able  to  do  anything  which  he  may  ask  his  men  to 
do.  To  make  sure  that  the  new  crop  of  Army  leaders  can 
fill  this  bill,  various  branches  of  the  Army  have  set  up  their 
own  OCS’s  with  major  emphasis  on  these  facts  —  learn 
by  doing,  learn  to  lead  by  leading. 

There  are  a  few  restrictions  on  just  who  can  be  accepted 
for  officer  training.  You  have  to  be  at  least  I8I/2  and  must 
not  be  older  than  28  at  the  time  of  enrollment  in  any  Army 
OCS.  You  must  be  a  citizen.  You  must  be  in  tiptop  shape 
physically,  although  waivers  will  be  granted  in  instances 
where  a  slight  defect  won’t  interfere  with  your  duties.  You 
must  be  a  man  of  high  moral  character.  You  must  pass  an 
aptitude  test,  but  this  is  a  cinch  if  you  are  an  average  high 
school  graduate. 

When  you  make  application  for  officer  training,  you  have 
to  show  three  preferences  of  branch  of  service.  One  of  your 
choices  has  to  be  either  Infantry,  Artillery,  or  Armor.  The 
other  two  choices  may  be  divided  among  eight  other  serv¬ 
ices:  Engineers,  Signal,  Transportation,  Quartermaster, 


AN  OFFICER  (Continued) 


Ordnance,  Military  Police,  Chemical,  and  Finance  Corps. 
Your  actual  assignment  will  depend  on  the  needs  of  the 
Service  and  your  aptitude  for  specializing  in  a  particular 
field. 

Future  infantry  officers  are  trained  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.; 
artillery  leaders  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.;  those  for  Armor  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.;  engineers  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.;  and  signaleers 
at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J.  The  others  are  schooled  at  Fort 
Riley,  Kans. 

While  attending  any  of  these  schools,  you’ll  go  through 
with  the  title  of  'Candidate’’  even  though  you  will  receive 
the  pay  of  a  sergeant.  (Master  sergeants  and  sergeants  first 
class  from  the  Army  will  go  through  with  the  same  title 
but  will  receive  the  pay  of  their  military  grades.) 

Because  as  a  leader  you’ll  have  followers,  the  Army  makes 
sure  that  you  know  how  to  follow.  Hence,  all  candidates 
from  civilian  life  must  take  basic  training  along  with  other 
new  soldiers  before  going  to  OCS.  In  basic,  you’ll  learn 
hoiv  to  be  a  soldier.  In  OCS,  you’ll  develop  your  leadership 
talents,  build  up  your  physical  prowess,  and  specialize  in 
a  particular  field  —  Infantry,  Artillery,  Armor,  or  one  of 
the  other  eight  services. 

Every  phase  of  field  force  duty  which  you  may  encounter 
as  a  leader  is  covered  in  the  various  courses.  You’ll  lead 
platoons,  fire  weapons,  map  situations,  and  solve  problems 
which  seem  impossible  on  the  day  of  entrance  but  mighty 
easy  when  you’ve  acquired  the  know-how.  You’ll  learn  to 
think  fast  and  to  think  right.  You’ll  learn  how  to  under¬ 
stand  men,  how  to  be  everything  from  a  father-protector 
to  a  sought-after  counsellor.  And,  most  important,  you’ll 
learn  how  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  your  men  because 
of  your  ability,  personality,  and  leadership  qualities. 

It’ll  be  a  proud  day  when  your  sweetheart,  or  perhaps  your 
roommate  at  OCS,  pins  the  gold  bars  of  a  second  lieutenant 
on  you.  You’ll  be  a  little  shaky  inside,  a  little  wrapped 
up  in  memories  of  the  past  and  hopes  of  the  future.  You'll 
be  glad  the  course  was  rough  —  because  now  you  know 
you  can  "take  it”  and  you’re  a  man  of  accomplishments.  All 
graduates  must  serve  at  least  18  months  after  becoming 
officers.  Honor  grads  are  commissioned  in  the  Regular  Army 
while  others  become  members  of  the  Officers’  Reserve  Corps. 

Who  knows,  you  may  be  a  colonel  or  a  general  someday. 
Ahead  of  you  lies  a  great  future,  and  you  can  have  a  feeling 
of  pride  that,  in  America’s  hour  of  need,  you  made  the  most 
of  your  talents  and  became  a  leader  of  men! 


Boosting  their  confidence  in  overcoming  physical  obstacles, 
these  candidates  are  also  building  stronger  muscles. 


At  the  Artillery  OCS,  candidates  tackle  an  engine  problem 
under  the  guidance  of  SFC  W.  P.  Hodges  (right)  of  Miami. 


Future  officers  must  know  how  to  shoot  with  bull's-eye 
accuracy.  Here,  a  coach  instructs  a  candidate  on  position. 
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Mastery  of  weapons  plays  an  important  part  in  OCS  train¬ 
ing.  These  men  are  getting  an  insight  into  a  machine  gun. 


He's  proud  to  be  a  candidate.  He'll  be  doubly  proud  when 
this  tailor-fitted  uniform  has  gold  bars  on  the  shoulders. 


It  calls  for  strength,  muscular  coordination,  and  < 
big  spark  of  determination  to  get  to  the  top  ol 
this  rope  climb.  These  men  have  what  it  takes 
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T/Sgt.  Norman  J.  Phillips  holds  a  gadget  he  recently  invented  possible  to  salvage  used  shroud  rings  from  jet  airplane  engines, 
at  Otis  AFB,  Mass.  It  is  an  installation  clamp  which  makes  it  His  invention  will  save  hundreds  of  dollars  annually. 


By  Sgt.  James  T.  Reynolds 


REMEMBER  when  the  boy  next  door  short-circuited 
the  house  wiring  system  and  the  lights  went  out? 
_  Or  the  time  a  would-be  inventor  made  a  shambles 
of  his  mother’s  kitchen,  trying  to  mix  a  batch  of  invisible 
ink?  Many  of  those  youngsters  who  puttered  around  radio 
sets  and  made  all  sorts  of  gadgets  are  now  putting  their 
ingenuity  to  work  as  members  of  the  Air  Force. 

Yes,  there  are  a  lot  of  airmen  who  were  gadgeteers  just 
a  few  years  ago.  And  now  their  inventive  minds  have  gone 
to  work  figuring  out  ways  to  get  things  done;  new  ways 
to  make  a  difficult  job  easier  and  with  more  efficiency  in 
its  performance.  Take  a  look  at  some  of  the  things  they  have 
invented  during  the  past  year,  just  to  see  what  they  have 
come  up  with  while  servicing  airplanes  and  doing  their 
regular  Air  Force  duties. 

There’s  M/Sgt.  Robert  Dean,  from  New  Orleans,  La.,  at 
Erding  Air  Force  Base,  Germany.  He  is  with  the  12th  Air 
Force  supply  and  maintenance  center.  Sergeant  Dean  found 
that  carrying  a  12-volt,  60-pound  battery  through  the  shop 
was  a  back-straining  job.  His  solution  to  this  problem  was 
a  rubber-tired,  shovel-shaped  cart  with  which  he  •  scoops 
up  a  battery,  and  away  he  goes.  It  saves  valuable  man-hours. 

Also  at  Erding  AFB  is  S/Sgt.  Jerry  Livengood,  of  Chicago, 
Ill.  The  Sergeant’s  problem  was  trying  to  find  tools  and 
parts  when  he  wanted  them,  and  where  he  wanted  them. 
Solution:  a  large  conical-shaped,  board-type  tool  rack,  with 
each  tool  and  part  on  the  board  labeled  with  stock  number 


and  amount.  You’d  be  surprised  how  much  time  it  saves. 

T/Sgt.  Joe  Totusek,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  has  come  up  with 
an  invention  which  he  calls  his  "gunk"  machine.  Made  from 
a  discarded  air  compressor  and  two  water  boilers,  it  spreads 
liquid  soap  on  airplanes,  speeding  the  cleaning  process. 
His  machine  can  be  converted  to  spray  alcohol  on  frost- 
covered  surfaces. 

Cpl.  James  Rowan,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  while  in  Korea,  in¬ 
vented  a  device  which  tests  timing  and  operation  of  the 
guns  of  a  plane,  as  well  as  rockets,  bomb  racks,  cameras,  and 
gunsights.  That’s  a  big  part  of  Air  Force  operational  checkup 
on  fighter  planes. 

They're  using  Yankee  ingenuity  down  at  Carswell  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas,  as  well.  M/Sgt.  Orval  L.  Well  and 
M/Sgt.  Lester  H.  Scott  have  invented  a  gear-puller  for 
tow  targets.  It  speeds  up  the  process  of  removing  bearings 
from  a  tow-target  engine,  thus  bringing  about  a  quicker 
overhaul  of  the  small  engine. 

Airmen  with  the  knack  of  devising  a  system,  working  out 
every  detail,  and  following  it  through  are  making  things 
better  for  themselves  and  for  the  Service  in  general.  They 
may  not  startle  the  world  with  the  brain  children  of  their 
inventive  minds,  but  they  are  making  things  better  in  the 
performance  of  their  jobs  —  and  they  are  saving  money  and 
man  hours  for  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

If  they  need  it,  don’t  have  it,  and  perhaps  never  heard  of 
it  before  —  they're  not  licked.  They'll  invent  it! 
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T/Sgt.  Ken  Morgan  (left)  and  M/Sgt.  Jamie 
Mosteller  invented  this  new  brake-testing  device. 


«  (a)  G  G  O  G 
g  g  o  G  G 


%>«>%%%> 


Ingenious  is  S/Sgt.  Herman  L.  Symons,  who  devised  a 
circuit  control  analyzer  for  the  B-36's  at  Carswell  AFB,  Tex. 


The  inventor  is  CpI.  James  Rowan.  His  bench  model  tests  the 
timing  and  operation  of  guns,  rockets,  gunsights,  and  cameras. 


T/Sgt.  Joe  Totusek  (right)  explains  his  machine  to  Sgt.  Arthur 
Piccirrilo.  It  squirts  soap  on  planes  at  Erding  AFB,  Bavaria. 


strates  his  "prop  dolly  hoist," 
to  lift  gasoline  drums  or  pro¬ 
pellers  at  Ellington  AFB,  Tex. 
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This  1951  Index  Will  Help  You 


This  handy  index  of  titles  (by  subjects)  of  the  articles 
published  in  LIFE  OF  THE  SOLDIER  AND  THE  AIRMAN 
in  1951  can  readily  aid  a  recruiter.  For  instance,  if  a  pros¬ 
pective  soldier  is  interested  in  Engineers,  you  can  show  him 
an  article  in  the  October  issue,  titled  "Can  Do!"  which  will 
give  him  pictoria I ly  an  introduction  to  this  branch  of  the 
Army. 

If  a  potential  airman  is  interested  in  electronics,  he  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  interested  in  seeing  "That  Guns  May 
See  .  .  ."  in  the  June  issue  or  "Racing  to  the  Rescue"  in 
February. 

The  spaces  between  classifications  enable  you  to  index 
your  1952  issues  of  the  magazine.  Keep  this  index  handy. 
It  should  help  you  in  your  work. 


Recruiters  are  advised  that  back  issues  of 
LSA  are  not  in  stock  at  the  Recruiting  Pub¬ 
licity  Bureau. 

Please  do  not  request  them. 
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